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CHILD-FACES CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


By CARL CHRISTOPHER 





hearths the smoke is 
curling up—incense to 
heaven for all the beau- 
ty without and joy 
within. 

Before the number- 
less faces at the win- 
dow-panes, and mixed 
with the sottness and 
purity of the earth’s 
covering, there rises 
another picture — but 
set off in the snow dis- 
tance, and nearly ninc- 














““HRISTMAS morning! The snow is teen hundred 
falling softly on countless city roofs years away in 

and swiftly down into pure white streets, time—of the in- 
past happy child-faces at window-panes, terior of a stable. 
-down, down past great windows of with the 
plate glass set in brown-stone fronts, kindly eyes 
and past little eight-by-ten panes upin of oxen 
the tenement-house sky. Inthe country and dumb 
there are long lanes of white, lined with brutes fixed 
graceful drooping plumage of the same upon a sad- 
dazzling brightness, and from happy faced moth- 
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er holding a f 
radiant child 
upon her gar- 
ment of coarse 
cloth. There, 
away out, can 
be seen dimly 
down the vista 
of the snow- 
flakes this 
first Christ- 
mas. And ev- 
ery face at the } 
window- panes 
grows bright- 
er for this vi- 
sion of the 
snow, and 
hearts become " 
softer and - 

gentler if sur- |- m 
rounded by |. sad 
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luxury, or bra- & 
ver and more patient if under humble 
surroundings like those of the child 
Jesus. And so over the earth the sn6w 
goes on falling, and the faces at the panes 
go on brightening until heaven seems to 
invade even the most commonplace nooks 
and corners. + 
Not quite everywhere, though! There 
are some homes where there are no child- 
faces. In some of these there are mothers 
sadly happy on this Christmas morn. 


As they move about 


their rooms, and 
aly Jha 
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glance from time 
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to time at the 
snow on 
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the window-sills, they can see tiny indis- 
tinct forms standing on tip-toe and peer- 
ing through the glass. But no one else 
can see these little ghosts except the 
mother, in whose eyes the tears well up, 
and in whose throat there isa great swell- 
ing, until she goes to the window and 
looks up through the snow-flakes into 
the sky. Even while the tears drop, she 
is filled with an exquisite happiness and 
content, for the little shadows that erst- 
while stood at the window are, she feels, 
looking down upon her from round about 
God’s footstool; the comforting lines 
come to her: ‘‘ mothers of dead children 
have indeed grace, for they give angels 
to their God in heaven.’’ There they 
beg the Divine forgiveness for her every 
fault and weakness, ‘ their little hands 
stretched down to draw her even nearer 
to God, by mother’s love.”’ 
In the other home, where there 
is wife but no mother—oh, that is 
truly lonely, truly disconsolate ! 
’ The time was when there ‘came to 
this house—it should not be 
called home—a young and 
beautiful wife. As she crossed 
the threshold the Fates bowed 
before her and tendered the 
} richest blessing of mother- 
hood. She, coldly calculating, 
even in the first blush\of love, 

said tothem : ««No! Idemand 
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to be left free. 
in the whirl of society. The children 
you offer me will but tie my hands and 
shut upon me the doors of the salon. 
Take them next door and give them to 
my less beautiful sister, who has not so 
much to demand of society. In the ca- 
reer I seek they would only be an in- 
cumbrance.’’ Years afterward, when the 
beauty of her youth, under the feverish 
demands made upon it, had begun to dis- 
appear, a frightful doubt came one day 
into her mind. What was to become of 
her old age? Had she made a mistake? 
Friends and admirers had already begun 


I will seek my happiness 











to drop away, and there were sometimes 
days and even months of loneliness. 
After she had experienced this void, 
which nothing seemed to fill, there came 
the thought that perhaps a child-face 
nestling at her knee in the half-light of 
the burning log at dusk might have 
brought her comfort. Her husband, find- 
ing his home lonely, had taken to spend- 
ing his nights at the club, and there were 
long hours whén life seemed very weary, 
and the memories that give joy refused to 
be awakened. Gladly would she change 
her lot at this time, but it is too late; 
and so, growing stern and harsh. as she 
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repents, she is passing into ungracious 
old-womanhood, instead of hourly grow- 
ing lovelier under that fullness of joy 
with which children surround a loving 
mother. 

But Christmas morning to the mother 
—who, as the light breaks, sees through 
the curtains of her bed tiny naked feet 
clustering around the open hearth search- 
ing for the gifts which have been dis- 
tributed by St. Nicholas to countless 
generations of wee ones and now to 
hers—ah, hers is happiness! It does not 
much matter whether the stocking be of 
silken fineness or coarsest texture, much 
darned as to heels and toes—whether 
bulging with costly gold and silver trin- 





kets, or slim with but one cheap wooden 
toy. St. Nicholas is not such a social 
snob as he seems to be on the surface, 
and while he gives to the rich man’s 
child a quality and variety that does not 
pertain to his gifts to the poor, he leaves 
with the latter an invisible powder which 
the poor child is sure to break in opening 
his package, and which, once broken, 
transfigures with golden light everything 
it touches. 

Christmas morning! In how many 
parts of the world a day of happiness:! 
Millions of child-faces wreathed in smiles. 
The snow that is falling so softly in 
country lanes, covers with its blanket a 
great farm-house where grandparents live 
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to welcome their children’s chil- ree Fane 
dren—a houseful gathered there : igs! 
out of the storm. Light eyes and 
dark, short noses and straight, 
children tall and short, strong 
and fragile—what a study of 
child-faces in room and hallway! 
As Christmas Day grows, pres- 
ents having been received and 
greetings exchanged, there is a 
gathering at the long, old-fash- 
ioned table for breakfast—the 
very happiest breakfast of the 
whole year. Jack and Hugh, 
Kate and Eleanor, Justin and 
Harold rush in with red 
cheeks and greet mother and 
father with a thousand lov- 
ing words and kisses. Later 
on, the great wagon box 
mounted on runners is 
driven up to the front 
door ; there is a pack- 
ing away of skirts and 
feet, and then down 
the creek road fly the horses 
to an accompaniment of shouts and ~ £ - 
laughter rising over jingling bells “""""" 
and crunching snow. ®@Weeps of a newly made ranch. 
Look from this Virginia farm-house to A little farm-house stands solitary 
a prairie of Nebraska. Thesnowis being onthe plain. A few cattle are gathered, 
driven by a sharp wind across the long with their tails to the wind, within the 
shelter of a little grove of cotton- 
woods. A young boy kisses his 
mother as he leaves the door of 
the cottage. He carries a gun 
and starts briskly across the prai- 
rie, his bright face rosy with the 
exercise, and his eyes sweeping 
the distance for game. There is 
no church within ten miles, and 
he scarcely knows the meaning of 
the Christmas feast. In his stock- 
ing he found a pair of warm 
woolen gloves, knitted at stealthy 
times by the mother, and a warm 
cap bought by father at the near- 
est village store. Not a lonely 
boy, for he has never known what 
it was to have companions of his 
own age. He has talked this 
jaunt over the night before, and 
is even now thinking what mother 
will say if instead of only a jack- 
rabbit he should be lucky enough 
to take back a coyote, or even a 
wolf. He has for company the 
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excitement of expectation. You are sorry for this lonely child away off in 
the wilder- \ ness trudging along through the snow. Yet great thinkers 
are best : formed so, and perhaps some day this boy may astonish 
the world with a success to which solitude and the splendid physi- 


cal devel- 

Still 
Moun- 
stands 


opment of the wilderness were surest preparation. 

> farther west. Christmas morning amid the Rocky 
tains. Away up on the side of a great mountain 
a miner’s cabin, nearly ten thousand feet above 


the sea. The snow stopped falling during the night, but 
there >, are great drifts half a hundred feet deep piled 
under the ledges. A lovely little girl-face at the cabin 


window is watching the wind whirl the white 
». flakes down in the cafions. The air is so clear 
that peaks rising up one beyond the other in 
whiteness and stillness seem near at hand, 
; though fifty miles away. When the 
gale ceas- es to play with 
the snowdrifts 
there comes 
|) a silence—a 













stillness so distinct that peak and cafion seem 
part of a vast whispering gallery. It is a long 
journey for St. Nicholas up these icy cafions, and 
even his fleetest reindeer tire in climbing peaks. 
So not much wonder that the little one watching 
the snowdrifts has not found many presents in her 
stocking. Still it matters not a great deal, because 
she is sure of foot on the mountain side, and knows 
where flowers raise their lovely heads, even among 
the snow. 

Now to a Christmas morning in Australia ! 
The children are ignorant of the 
snow which delights their north- 
ern sisters and brothers. It is 
early morning, and the faintest ‘ 





* These two cuts are from ‘‘ Little Maids,’’ by courtesy of Messrs, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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breeze from the sea refreshes the already (= 
hot earth. A hammock is hung on the |* 
broad veranda, and in it two lovely [iy 
child-faces bend down over a book as 
they swing slowly back and forth. Life 
has a different meaning for them from 
that which it has for the little girl of the 
mountain top or the little hunter of coy- 
otes on the plains. Perfumes load the 
air and hot languor possesses the land- 
scape instead of the fierce blizzard. Life 
itself is languor in this region. 
Northward again. Out on the Atlan- 
tic, as Christmas morning breaks, island |& 
shores are lashed by fierce waves. The 
children of the lighthouse-keeper are up 
early, for, even while the storm raged, St. 












Nicholas, who is also a sailor, has 
guided his barque across the waves 
and filled the stockings that hang 
on the high mantelpiece. Then, as 
they joyously count their riches, 
one goes and looks out through the 
driving sleet. There is a cry that 
brings brothers and sisters to the 
wet window-panes. A low black ob- 
ject has struck upon the shore, and 
great breakers are already sweeping 
over it. Near the mast, a brave lad 
grasps a mother’s hand and looks 
up appealingly to a source all too 
weak to help. As the children of 
the lighthouse stand tremblingly 
watching through the window, a 
great wave rolls down toward the 
ship, and when it has swept by they 
look in vain for mother and boy. 
And later in the day they help to 








From a photograph by Rockwood.) 
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and over a lone- 
ly log cottage. 
The only chil- 
dren of the 
place, two little 
negro waifs, are 
wandering aim- 
lessly through 
the crisp dead 
leaves of the 
under-brush. 
One stops to 
rest against a 
tree, and gazes 
off idly 


the woods. 


with more that 
is Pagan than 
Christian. As 
he stands 
there, 


idleness, 
good-humor, and 


through 
Christ- 
mas is not much of 
a feast for him, and 
the story of this 
day is mixed up 
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sands a little form 
which the waves cast 
up to them. 


Christmas morning in 

Southern Ala- 
The wind is 
blowing gently 
through the pines 





drag gently up the 



















little of devil depicted 


in his features, he sug- 
gests the race problem 


which 


looking up and asking to 


is once 


be solved. 


tion. 
by tender care and love ; 
not greater love, how- 
ever, 
el. 
laid aside at love's 
command. 


more 
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Christmas morning in the Execu- 
tive Mansion of a great na- 


Children surrounded 


corridors 
with portraits of 
men who in 


than in the hov- 
Cares of state 


And 
the purest love 


* in all the wide 


world is that 
which goes out 
toward the lit- 
tle ones. Chil- 
dren wander up 
and down great 
filled 


their 


day were children, 


and 
dened by Christ- 


positions high and 


were glad- 


mas morning; 
who grew to 
manhood and 
then through 
long struggle to 
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number. Even the Dombeys, so 
much more difficult than the 
Scrooges, are brought by child- 
faces into the presence of heaven 
after every one supposed their 
hearts to have been long since 
petrified. And they look up at 
the last moment, when it is all 
but too late, and ‘thanking God 
for that older fashion yet of im- 
mortality,’’ beg with the Master, 
‘‘Look upon us angels of young 
children with regards not quite 
estranged when the swift river 
bears us to thé ocean.”’ 








(From a photograph by Charles Parker.) 


higher, until in this great house they 
found the fulfillment of their ambition, 
and in that bitterness which too often 
accompanies ends attained were glad 
themselves to turn on Christmas morn- 
ing to the children gathered about them, 
and looking into their bright faces, go 
back to their own childhood, when 
all was promise and everything be- 
fore them beautiful, because unknown. 
And all over the world, this 
Christmas morning, there are men 
and women grown hard in the 
world’s ways, who look down upon 
child-faces while their hearts ex- 
pand and grow generous, and they 
are drawn nearer to God by the 
innocence of their little ones. Oh, 
beautiful child-faces, which work 
such miracles upon stony hearts ! 
There are thousands of ‘Tiny 
Tims,’’ and the Scrooges who have 
neglected any call of pity until 
suddenly some child-face looks up 
into theirs and wins them back 
to the ways of God, are without 































TEMPTATION. 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


THERE is no devil in the world, my friend ; 
Only sometimes too much of God. Think you 
That He, the Lord, has dealt us out a few 

Virtues and privileges to defend 

Against some fiend whose power he can not bend 

; Himself? Believe it not; ’tis time you knew 
Yourself to be the only fiend to sue 

For overwealth you could not comprehend. 


Is the red wine too red? Is love too sweet? 
And passion riotous? are wealth and fame 
Things to be truckled for? This only say: 
That God's fine trust in you was too complete ; 
And yours, not Satan’s, be the pitiful shame, 
If the Lord’s faith in Man you dare betray. 





























KANSAS CITY. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


HE whole West is partly jealous, partly proud, 
of Kansas City. The American worship of 
success finds there a shrine. There the energy 
of the New World points to its most brilliant 
result. Behold a city paying taxes on a 
hundred millions of assessed property, 
which means two hundred millions of 
actual wealth, where forty years ago 
stood a muddy village worth only half 
amillion! Behold the vertex of thirty 
railways, with forty thousand miles of 
track, where a few years ago were a flat- 
boat-landing and the Santa Fe trail! If 
this isn’t success, what is? If it is not to 
be admired, where shall a fit object of 
admiration be found? 
Last and feeblest of starters, the butt of ridi- 
cule, or object of kindly solicitude on the part of 
its flourishing rivals of thirty years ago, Kansas 
City has far over-reached them all, and has absorbed, to a great extent, the best 
of their elements. 

How has this come about ? 

It is due to two circumstances, which you arrange in order of strength to suit 
yourself—namely, the public spirit and personal energy of the citizens, and the 
natural advantages of situation. 

Enthusiastic and self-reliant, yet aware that in starting the odds were against 
them, and that they must fight their way to recognition, the ‘«‘ boomers’ of Kansas 
City were hospitable to ideas and help from any quarter. Every new-comer was 
accepted at his own valuation until the event showed him to be self-deceived or 
a fraud. They believed that the success of one person contributed to the enhance- 
ment of all, and. were willing to help one another. Poverty was no detriment, be- 
cause in one sense or another all were beginners, and nobody was denied a chance. 
Energy and hope were in the air. 

After the city fairly got started, and the tide began to flow thither, progress 
was in spurts by a series of booms. A wave of growing valuation, and increasing 
abundance of money and showy projects would rise magnificent on the business 
horizon, sweep on with solid and cumulative force, mounting higher and higher, 
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till suddenly it would be caught 
somewhere underneath by the fric- 
tion of the solid bottom, and in a 
twinkling the top would curl over, 
crash into brilliant atoms and sink 
away. 

A few years ago two young men, 
with a few hundreds of dollars be, 
tween them, went to Kansas City, 
unknown and unrecommended. 
They put their all into an office, on 
the most prominent street, furnished 
with the most luxurious appcint- 
ments. They hung out big gold 
signs, and as everyone was buoyant, 
and that mysterious prescience of a 
‘“boom’’ was in the air, a week 
sufficed to find them in the whirl 
of a large business in buying and 
selling real property for themselves 
and other people. This went on 
until they were agents for scores 
of persons, and were themselves 
nominal owners of three-quarters of 
a million dollars’ worth of land and 
buildings, upon which they had 
paid a large percentage. One day, 
after lunch, one partner came in 
from the street and called the other 
to the private office. 

‘The game’s up, John,’’ was his 
laconic announcement. ‘I'll pay 
you the value of half the furnishing 
of this office and begin again, or you 
can buy it of me and I'll go West.’’ 

The bargain was struck. One left 
and the other remained; and he 
says that for months after that he 
couldn’t go near the Court House, 
without hearing the crier calling : 
‘‘Whereas, in the matter of the 
unpaid note of Blank and Blank,”’ 
etc. There was nothing wrong 
about these men, nor reprehensible 
in their methods. The boom had 
burst—that was all. 

Yet each of these waves, as in a 
rising tide, swept the city onward, 
and when temporarily stranded, it 
lodged nearer the solid heights of 
enduring prosperity than before. 
Before long, if not now, it will be 
far enough up the beach not to care 
whether that turn of the tide which 
its detractors have so long foretold, 
shall come or not. 

There is still a great deal of selling 





























































of real estate back and forth, and 
the suburbs are platted far out. The 
extension of the cable railways has 
enabled people to live easily far from 
their places of business, and large 
and thickly-settled additions, especi- 
ally southward, have been added to 
the municipality within two or three 
years. Signboards of dealers in real 
estate are ‘‘as thick as leaves in 
Vallambrosa,’’ or beer saloons along 
the Kansas State-line; and these 
brokers have recently formed an Ex- 
change and erected a handsome 
building of their own. Yet it ap- 
pears that the value of land, even in 
the center of the city, is not as fan- 
tastic as it is often supposed to be 
by outsiders, being uniformly less 
than in Cleveland, or Chicago, and 
about the same as in Minneapolis. 
The transfers of city property during 
1888, represented almost $40,000,000. 

The greatest activity, of course, is 
in the outlying parts of the city 
recently made accessible by extended 
streets and street railways ; and the 
construction of the systems of cable- 
tramways, copied from those of San 
Francisco, is the most important 
agency in the recent advancement. 
There are now about forty miles of 
street occupied by cable lines in a 
double track. They run up hill, 
down hill, and around corners, where 
horsecars would find it unprofitable, 
if not impossible, to go. They cross 
the bottoms upon long iron viaducts, 
one of which forms a steep slope. 
One of the lines is continued out 
through the suburbs northward as 
an elevated road, and two others 
connect at their termini with steam- 
motor lines. The cars usually run 
in trains of two orthree. They are 
the pleasantest rail carriages in the 
country, except the elevated cars in 
New York City, and Troost and Chel- 
sea parks, which were created by the 
cable-lines and to which they will 
carry you, are extremely pleasant 
places on a warm day. 

These roads, by giving a rapid 
service to the outskirts of the city 
in all directions, brought into im- 
mediate utility and value, a large 
circle of territory hitherto inacces- 
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RIVER FROM SIXTH STREET. 
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ENTRANCE 
sible, and which since has been covered 
with residences and other buildings. 

The roads have well. paid their 
stock-holders, and are in- / dispens- 
able as a public conveni- ence, 
but they have paid. & best 
of all. the specula-£ tive 
owners fof outly 
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TO THE BOARD OF TRADE, 


property, who were their original pro- 
moters. 

Where so much land is being bought 
and sold, of course building is exceed- 
ingly active. To tell the truth, it has 
been somewhat overdone, especially in 
the way of dwelling houses, and there are 
a good many vacant stores of the humbler 

: sort. Several great ‘flats’’ were 

erected, which have proved dis- 
astrous investments. People do 
» not take to living in ‘ apart- 
ments’’ ina town ofthat size, 
where the same money will 
procure, a little farther out, 
single houses with a bit of 
ground around the door. 
Similarly, the halfa dozen or- 
nate and expensive ‘ blocks,”’ 

or ‘‘terraces,’”’ built a few 
years ago, go begging for 
tenants. In 1886, over four 
thousand structures were 
erected within the city, at an 
outlay of about ten million 
five hundred thousand dol- 
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lars ; in 1887, the number was four @ 
thousand five hundred and thirty, 
which cost their owners more 

than twelve million dollars, 

and tm included not less | 


EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


twenty that cost over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, five or six which exceeded 
five hundred thousand dollars, and one— 
that of the New York Life Insurance 
Company—one million dollars. During 
1888, permits were issued for four thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-nine build- 
ings, worth in the aggregate over one 
hundred million dollars, while three mill- 
ion dollars more was similarly expended 
in the suburbs. It is said that the ex- 
penditure this year will not fall short of 
fifteen millions. Two ofthese new build- 
ings are wholesale warehouses to cost 
half a million each; the Massachusetts 
Building, three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and several other business houses 
scarcely less costly ; a hotel, two hundred 
thousand dollars; and a mass- 
ive block with nearly 
three hundred feet front- 
age, on Delaware Street 
between Seventh and 
Eighth, which will cost 
over a million. 

New England, and Bos- 
ton in particular, are very 
large contributors to the 
capital invested in these 
huge edifices, and in the 
many insurance and in- 
vestment associations 
which operate here. The 
old country, too, is repre- 
sented by invested mill- 
ions, especially from 
Scotland. The laws of 
Missouri encourage the 
capitalist to loan money 
here, making him abso- 

II 
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lutely safe when his loan has been judi- 
ciously placed. Undoubtedly Kansas 


\ City is a good spot for the rich man to 


> plant and augment his wealth; but 
s itseems to me that it offers little 


better chance tr, tO the poor man, 


| than do the great 
eastern cities. 
His day has 


The un- 
evenness of 
the site of 
Kansas City 
is advanta- 
geous forthe . 
display of 
its architecture, and gives a pleasing vari- 
ety to its streets, hardly any two of which 
are quite on the same level, which is one 
reason why the cable system of street cars 
was so valuable an improvement over 
horsecars. Unevenness will seem a mild 
term, however, to those who remember 
what the bluffs, where the city nowstands, 
were like thirty or even a dozen years ago; 
and who now take note of the few old 
buildings perched fifty or sixty feet above 
the present sidewalks, bearing witness 
how deép has been the cutting (with cor- 
responding filling up of gulches else- 
where) to bring the streets toan approxim- 
ately uni-, formlevel. But these bluffs 
are only of soft earth, and will bedug 
down @ in the course of a few 
years: more- 

; & over their 
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not spread a top dressing of loam in order 
to have a lawn or garden-patch at the 
reduced level. 

When the old Missouri piled up here 
the sweepings of half a continent, good 
stuff was left all through. 

It made frightful mud, however, and 
for half the year, the Kansas City of old 
was a horrible place under foot. Such 
sticky, slippery, oleaginous, bottomless 
mud as her streets once were! But pav- 


ing followed the grading, and now you 


LAS 
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may drive 
all over 
town at 
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any season without the morass of mud or 
the Sahara of dust which alternately af- 
flicted the citizens of a decade back. 
Thirty-six miles of paving was done in 
’87 and ’88alone. In the business streets 
stone and cedar blocks areemployed. In 
the outer streets asphalt is laid, with 
broad margins of grass between the road- 

way and the sidewalk in many cases. 
But I was about to speak of the really 
fine architecture which has been put into 
this metropolis of the southwest. The 
home of the Board of Trade, with its tow- 
ering campanile; the stately Midland 
Hotel and ornate Coates House ; the ela- 
borately carved facade of the New Eng- 
land Building ; the massive fronts of the 
Gibraltar Building, the American 
»4 National Bank (whose doorway is 
& extremely artistic), the Water 
Works Building and the great 
structures of Keith and Perry, 
Nelson and Weller; the twin 
pile erected bythe New York 
Life Insurance Company, 
the house of the Young 
Men’s Christain Associ- 
ation, the Warder Opera 
House and sev- 
eral others will 
bh compare favor- 
\ ably with the 
largest and 

i handsomest 

buildings in 

ims ©=New York, 
) Chicago # 
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and Boston. Eight and ten stories in 
height, finished within in the most dur- 
able and elaborate way, marble being 
used with lavish hand in floors and walls 
and staircases, provided with every ap- 
pliance to facilitate work, « ensure light, 
health and comfort, and please 
the eye, the work- 

ers of 
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Nevertheless, Kansas City does not 
care overmuch for intellectual and es- 
thetic things, otherwise the town would 
never have been what it is. The thing 
of first importance was to make money 
and become comfortable; next, make 
more money and be luxurious. The 
‘« public library ’’ is smaller than that of 
many a country village in New England, 
and patronized almost wholly by school- 

girls who want its novels. The book- 
stores employ small capital com- 
pared with almost any other 
business, sell few books ex- 
cept in the line of popular 
fiction, and must eke out 
their trade with departments 
of wall-paper and stationery. 
Yet I know few cities where 
the newspaper stands are so 
numerous and so well patron- 
ized, or where the local press 
is more enterprising and in- 
fluential. Zhe 7imesand 7he 
Journal (morning news- 
papers) command the atten- 
tion, and, to a great extent 
form the opinions, of a large 
contiguous region, especially 
southwestward ; and a large 
number of local evening jour- 
nals, trade, mechanical and 
religious periodicals are well 
supported. 
A similar indifference to 
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Kansas City are as well housed as any 
business men in the world. 

The good impression made upon the 
visitor by these splendid business edi- 
fices is intensified when he goes into the 
best residence portions of town. These 
lie along the bluff overlooking the Bot- 
toms, which is the older part of the town, 
and out east and south, where Indepen- 
dence and Troost Avenues, and the newer 
streets, along the beautifully wooded 
bluffs overlooking the Missouri, have 
been extended and built upon more re- 
cently. Many of them are palatial in 
style and proportions. There are scores 
of houses which exceeded fifty thousand 
dollars in cost; and several that repre- 
sent more than one hundred thousand 
dollars, independent of the cost of the 
large and beautiful grounds with which 
they are surrounded. 


social clubs is observable. 
Neighborhood societies for reading or 
mental improvement of one kind or an- 
other are almost entirely absent. The 
men down town have organized five or 
six clubs, some of which have elegant 
quarters, but it is said that the inter- 
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of such a fight to take care of 7 
himself—that he has no 

time to get acquaint- 

ed with his home 
neighbors. 

This does not pre- 
vent the existence of 
good schools, well- 
housed. The school- 
houses now number 
thirty, and four 
more, costing fifty 
thousand dollars 
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number—a doubling 
during the last five 
years—a quadrup- 
ling since the census 
of 1880. This is in- 
cluding the closely 
attached suburbs. 
Her indebtedness is 
only about seven 
hundred thousand 
dollars, and is di- 
minishing rather 
thanincreasing. Her 
bonds, bearing four 








each, are to be added 
this year. 

The city is, of course, well-policed, and 
is especially proud of its fire department. 
The streets are lighted everywhere by 
electricity as well as by gas; abundant 
water is derived from the Missouri, and 
the system of sewers is ample. The re- 
ports of the Health Board show that its 
death rate per thousand is less than that 
of almost any large town in the country. 
But statistics like these are misleading, 
for it must be remembered that in Kansas 
City the great majority of persons are 
young and vigorous—the most vigorous, 
as a rule, of their family stock. The 
aged, the weak, and the sickly have re- 
mained at home. Probably, as a matter 
of fact, the locality will really be more 
healthy twenty years from now, when, at 
the same time, its death-rate will stand 
proportionately higher. 

Kansas City # 
ulation not 4 
hundred 
thou- 


now has a pop- 
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per cent. interest, 
command a high premium. According 
to Bradstreet’s report for 1888, the busi- 
ness capital of the city, considered worth 
rating by that agency (and not including 
the wonderful system of cable and other 
street railways), reached these totals: 
Wholesale capital, one hundred and seven 
million, six hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars ; retail capital, 
sixty-five million, two hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand, four hundred dollars. 
The bank clearings for the same year 
reached the enormous sum of four hun- 
dred and twenty-one million, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-one thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-three dollars, showing 
that Kansas City then led all the western 
towns in increase of bank clearings. The 
total capital stock of the principal banks 
is nearly nine million dollars, and the 
capital of loan and investment compan- 
ies doing business there exceeds thirty 
million dollars. The stock of many of 
the banks is now from ten to one hun- 
dred and sixty-five per cent. above par. 
‘« Kansas City”’ say its people ‘‘is destined 
to be the great money center for the 
entire West.”’ 

How has all this growth and prosper- 
ity concentrated just here ? 

An answer, first, is found in her advan- 
tageous situation with reference to facili- 
ty of transportation. She lies just upon 
the border between the agriculturally 
productive plains of the southwest and the 
consuming and manufacturing East ; be- 
tween the railway systems that reach out 

from Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta and 

New Orleans, and those that bring from 

the ranches and farms of Texas, the 

Indian Territory and Kansas, cattle and 

grain ; and from Mexico and the Rocky 















Mountains and the southern Pacific coast 
ores, ranch products and fruits. Kansas 
City is the gateway to that whole quarter 
of the Union. 

From here, in the old days, ran the 
Santa Fe Trail, and men yet living can 
recall the long lines of ‘prairie schoon- 
ers’’ which antedated the railroad. The 
steamboats used to come up from St. 
Louis to Independence, Missouri, and 
land their cargoes, which were then taken 
up the river in barges or carted across the 
hills to Westport, a village on the Kaw 
River a dozen miles west of Independence. 

The Kaw, or Kansas, is a large tribu- 
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which reach back to the bluffs of lime- 
stone and earth that rise abruptly on the 
southern side of the Kaw and the Mis- 
souri and are now covered with the city. 
The latter river, as the map will show, 
makes a grand bend at this point from 
south to east, and its current sweeps close 
to the bluffs on the southern shore. 
North of the Kaw the banks rise grad- 
ually into the hills of Wyandotte, in the 
angle between the two rivers. 

Now, when the emigrant travel and 
trade across the plains were stimulated by 
the discovery of gold in California, and 
again (and to a far greater degree for this 





tary of the Missouri but it is 
not navigable. It is bordered 
near its mouth by extensive 
level lowlands, or ‘ bottoms,’’ 
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region) by the rush to Pike’s Peak in 
1858, 59, and ’60, the men of Kansas City 
foresaw that railways must be built and 
a great traffic spring up. They strained 
every nerve to overcome the prestige of 
the older towns around them, and to 
urge upon railway managers and capit- 
alists the advantage of their situation at 
the mouth of the Kaw, ascompared with 
that of Independence, Leavenworth and 
St. Joseph, which had no such extensive 
flatlands for termini and no such a river 
grade outlet westward. By public spirit 
and bold self-sacrifice they succeeded in 
getting a branch of the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad built from,Cameron, Mo., 
down to the bridge which, amid the pity- 
ing smiles of Leavenworth (then in the 
height of its prosperity), they had built 
across the river. This bridge led to the 
construction of a road 
from St. Louis, and the 
building of the Kansas 
Pacific from Kansas 
City to Denver, instead 
of from some other 
point. To this day 
neither Atchison, Lea- 
venworth nor St. Jos- 
eph is a terminus ofa 
direct line from the 
Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mountains, 
notwithstanding the 
title of the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe 
road, which began 
soon afterward, and has been of immense 
service to Kansas City. Simultaneously 
the Fort Scott road was pushing down 
into the populous prairies of Southern 
Kansas and to the mines of Missouri ; 
and the road to Council Bluffs began to 
link the river towns together. 

At Kansas City, you now have choice 
of five direct routes to Denver, and of six 
to Chicago. Here are twelve indepen- 
dent systems, operating over thirty-seven 
thousand miles of road, and traversing 
the country in almost every direction 
west of Chicago. 

One line, the Wabash, runs as far east 
as Detroit ; the Santa Fe and Union Pa- 
cific strike the Pacific coast ; the Burling- 
ton, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City, the 
Rock Island, Union Pacific, and Santa 
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Fe reach every point known to man—and 
some that are not—in the great North- 
west, while the Kansas City, Wyandotte 
and Northwestern is reaching out another 
arm toward the cattle ranches of Montana 
and Idaho. The Santa Fe, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas and Missouri Pacific 
reach all points in the Southwest, while 
the Western division of the Rock Island 
is being pushed into the same territory. 
The Memphis route pierces the iron re- 
gions of Missouri and Georgia, opens up 
the extensive pineries of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Texas, and establishes not 
only a through line to the great South 
by way of the Gulf, but also by connect- 
ing with the Georgia lines, reaches the 
Atlantic at Savannah. 

Furthermore, it is stated by Mr. T. S. 
Case, than whom there is no better au- 
thority on this subject, 
that of the twenty-five 
or more distinct lines 
operated within her 
border, ‘‘the greater 
number are owned by 
capitalists who are 
among the largest tax- 
payers of Kansas City. 
We mean individual 
taxpayers, aside from 
their railroad interests. 
These roads are trunk 
lines, beginning or ter- 
minating at Kansas 
City.”’ 

The scene at the 
great Union station morning and evening 
when most of the trains of the day are 
arriving and departing, can be paralleled 
only at Denver. A dozen or more splend- 
idly equipped trains are backed up side 
by side on the platform in front of the 
station, leaving a broad alley between 
them. Those on the right hand, as is 
shown by the little dial signs, are bound 
for the west. Here are through cars for 
Galveston, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Denver, and, without 
change, to the City of Mexico. Facing 
the other way are the trains bound to 
Memphis, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 

There is a constant rush of anxious 
people,— tourists, emigrants, moving 
families, business men, soldiers, local 
farmers and ranchmen, suburban com- 
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muters, colored people, Chinese, and oc- mains here, for Kansas City is second 
casionally Indians. Everybody changes only to Chicago as a_ slaughtering 
cars here, for, with the single exception of point,—far ahead of Cincinnati, which 
the through expresses of the Santa Fe has somehow obtained a false reputa- 
route, no trains go through this station; tion as the leader of this industry. The 
but a host of uniformed passenger agents packing-houses here now number eight, 
areat hand to guide and assist, and the and three hundred thousand cattle and 
travelers themselves are better informed one million eight hundred thousand hogs 
now than a dozen years ago. From the are used annually. They are vast piles 
spacious baggage-rooms half a million of buildings and sheds in the lowlands 
pieces are forwarded annually, and as along the Kaw belonging to Armourdale 
many received, while the sales of tickets and Kansas City, Kansas, a suburb sepa- 
over the depot counter alone amount to rated from Kansas City, Missouri, only 
a million anda half of dollars a year. by the invisible State line down the mid- 
Kansas City is almost the fear?, in the dle of a street. A new development, 
circulatory system of the United States. lately, is the packing of fresh mutton, 
Overlooking the Bottoms from the which consumes over one hundred thou- 
Bluffs, you are amazed at the immense sand sheep annually. 
surface covered with railway tracks and Alongside the railways, stockyards, 
freight-houses, and at the multitude of packing houses, grain elevators, whole- 
cars and yard-locomotives. A ‘‘belt’’ sale warehouses, and elevated viaducts 
railway now encircles the city, making that fill , the Bottoms, many large 
easy the interchange of cars between the factories { ; 
various roads, and delivering and col- 
lecting goods almost at the doors of 
every large manufactory and _ store- 
house within possible reach. 
A third bridge is to be thrown across 
the Missouri, opposite the city, to 
accommodate the increasing traffic, 
although the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Company has just completed 
a second. The present traffic at this 
point is quite four times that of ten 
years ago, but the statistics are not RESIDENCE 
surprising when one remembers that to the great volume of soft- ial smoke 
tributary to Kansas City—the territory which hangs like a pall over the whole 
in which her railways operate, her buyers scene. Manufacturing has more than 
and sellers work, and with which she ex- doubled here, during the past three years, 
changes merchandise for natural products and now employs twenty-five thousand 
—is a country ofrich and varied resources persons, and makes a total output of not 
embracing ten millions of people, two less than fifty million dollars in value 
and a half billions of wealth, and pro- annually. 
ducing annually one billion two hundred This is due to the impression made 
million bushels of grain. The receipt of upon manufacturers by a recital of Kan- 
cattle at the stockyards, where every sas City’s advantages as a site for pro- 
trainload is humanely cared for and in- ductive industries. Her central position 
spected, gives an indication of this as to railways, and the fact that all these 
wealth: one million one hundred thou- systems use Kansas City as an initial 
sand cattle, two million hogs, three hun- pointin making rates, which competition 
dred and fifty thousand sheep, andtwenty- holds at the lowest possible point, speaks 
seven thousand horses and mules. This for itself to the manufacturer studying 
business alone was worth fifty-five million how hecan best assemble his raw materi- 
dollars last year, and gave occupation to als and distribute his products. Next he 
fifty-five commission firms, with thou- finds that the region surrounding Kan- 
sands of employees. sas City is a growing one, so that his 
A large part of this live stock re- market is likely to increase steadily. He 
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the line 
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of several railways entering the city, the 

mines at Rich Hill, Missouri, which 

turn out three-quarters of a million tons 

annually, being only eighty miles away, 

so that his fuel will cost him no more 

than in Chicago or St. x Louis, and after 

a while will probably {| cost him less. 
Coal is plentiful on the line of 

several railroads enter- 

ing Kansas | 

Iron is equally : 

abungant,in- £ 

exhaustible 47 

quantities ; 


within one hundred or one hundred and 

fifty miles of Kansas City; while 

other metals are mined in southern 

Missouri or easily brought from 

Colorado. The great smelters 

at Argentine, a suburb, con- 

sume from fifty million to one 

hundred million pounds of 

Rocky Mountain silver ore 

every year. As for hides and 

wool, the city stands on the 

threshold of the territory 

where they are most largely 

produced; and two straight 

lines of railroad into the cot- 

ton-growing regions can bring 

that staple as cheaply to mills 

in Kansas City as it can carry 

it to Eastern mills. Many of 

these facts, to be sure, could 

be stated with equal truth of 

rival localities, but the most 

important and advantageous 

one of them all—the reduced 

transportation rates—belongs to 

Kansas City alone, and is sure 

to take manufacturers there in increas- 

ing numbers. It is from manufacturing 

that the city will derive in future as great 
a prosperity as from trade. 

These are some of the natural advan- 
tages which have been utilized, and this 
is how they have been utilized; but I 
repeat that it is the energy and sagacity 
of the people that have made Kansas 
City the metropolis of the Southwest, 
and they are justified in mounting over 
their gates the doctrine and motto: 


“It is not wealth, nor birth, nor state, 
But get-up-and-get that makes men great.” 
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By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


ROBABLY no city in the world possesses 
a greater interest for the American and 
European, than Peking, the northern capital 
of the Chinese Empire, from which are sent 
out the edicts governing nearly four hundred 
millions of yellow-faced human beings. From 
it is governed a territory equal to about one- 
tenth of the earth’s surface. Its citizens con- 
sider it the center of the world, and there are 
few who do not imagine that all the nations 
of the globe are tributary to it. 

The avenue along which the foreign lega- 

tions are located is said to be designated by 
we them as the ‘street of the subject nations,”’ 
NER and the ministers from London, Paris, Ber- 
www lin and St. Petersburgh, who reside there, 
are popularly supposed to be present in 
Peking for the purpose of acknowledging 
the greatness of their Emperor to whom their 
respective governments pay tribute. They 
rank with the yellow-robed Lamas, the big- 
hatted Yang-Ban from Korea, and thick-lipped 
officials from Siam, who bear presents occasion- 
ally to Peking. 

The foreign powers, during the reign of the 
last boy Emperor, whose death by small-pox 
elevated the present youth to the throne, de- 
manded an audience with the Emperor, and 
insisted that they should approach him in 
accordance with the etiquette of Western civ- 
ilization. At that time, no one, however 
mighty, dare approach him except on all- 

fours, or rather all-fives, for the head of 
we the Chinaman strikes the ground in the 

-- performance of the ‘‘kotow”’ in the im- 

perial presence. This audience has not 

been repeated because the ruler of China sub- 

sequently and for a long period was a woman. 

The Empress-Regent received no one in her 

royal presence except such of her own people as had already been presented at 

Court, and they were interviewed by her from behind a screen of gauze, the foreign 

ambassadors having waived their right to be present at Court, out of deference 

for the female sex. This, however, was in the past. Last spring the young 

Emperor ascended the throne, and the Empress-Dowager is still to aid him with 

her advice; and admittance to the Court, it is said, will again be demanded by 
the representatives of the great powers. 

It is impossible for any one who has not visited Peking, to appreciate the awe 
with which the imperial person is surrounded. He is greeted on earth as ‘‘ The 
Son of Heaven,’’ and when he dies is said to be «‘ The Guest of Heaven.’’ One 
of his titles is, «‘ The Sire of Ten Thousand Years.’’ Reverence for the Emperor 
is shown among all classes of Chinese. The highest officials reverence him as both 
high-priest and king, and even Li Hung Chang, who is one of the Emperor’s 
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tutors and one of the greatest scholars 
of Asia, the premier and guardian of the 
Chinese throne, must go down on his 
knees and kotow when he enters the roy- 
al presence. In a memorial which this 
great man (whom Gen. Grant called ‘the 
Bismarck of China’’) recently sent to 
the throne on the subject of railroads, 


2, _ a 
seat atta Be 


the statement opens by call- 
ing himself «‘ the humblest 
slave of the Emperor,’’ and 
used the expression that ‘ he 
is on bended knees, looking 
reverently upward while he 
addresses the throne.’’ 
Peking is located toward 
the northern boundary of 
China, and so is in a great 
measure isolated from the 
rest of the country. It is 
reached by the steamer to the 
Taku Forts from Shanghai 
and the southern ports and 
up the Peiho River to Tien- 
Tsin, thence by cart or by 
boat, dragged by coolies, up 
the Peiho to Tung-Chow. The 
completion of the railroad 
from ‘Tien-Tsin changes all 
this. It has only been con- 
structed through the persist- 
ent efforts of some of the really great 
minds of the Empire, notably Li Hung 
Chang, assisted and advised by an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Robert Hart, who for thirty 
years, holding the post of Inspector- 
General of Maritime Customs, has been 
the chief counselor and reliance of the 
Emperor’s government in all important 
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affairs. A man of clear head and won- 
derful powers of concentration, he has 
advised the Chinese always for the best, 
and at the same time thoroughly main- 
tained his dignity and exacted the high- 
est esteem from the ministers of foreign 
countries resident in Peking. 

Foreign merchants are not allowed to 
do businessin Peking. During my visit, 
I received a notice from the American 
minister not to appear on certain streets 
between certain hours on the morning of 
a certain day, as during those hours the 
Emperor would go to worship at a certain 
temple, I passed through the streets on 


the day before. Matting was hung up in 
front of all the houses, and the roadway 
was filled with an army of coolies, push- 
ing barrows filled with yellow clay 
through the streets, and sprinkling it 
over the streets and over themselves. 
When this procession passes through the 
streets, no one is allowed to look out. 

In the center of Peking proper, there is 
a great walled enclosure nearly a mile 
square, within which is the Emperor's 
Palace, whose gates are never entered ex- 
cept by those attached to the Imperial 
household, or by great officials having 
business with the Emperor. The walls 
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which surround this enclosure, as well 
as that which surrounds the city itself, 
are from fifty to sixty feet in height, and 
are pierced by gateways, from which 
towers rise, gallery upon gallery, to the 
height sometimes of one hundred feet. 
The wall of the Tartar city is sixteen 
miles in length, while that of the Chinese 
city, which adjoins, is probably twelve 
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is held between side-walls of great burnt 
bricks, the whole being as hard, after 
centuries, as if it were mixd with Port- 
land cement. Grass grows through this 
unused pavement, and in some of the 
towers great trees have sprouted upward 
and forced their way through thecrevices. 

The common people of Peking are not 
permitted upon these walls, but foreigners 









































or thirteen miles more. These walls 
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not only very high, but so broad that 
twenty horsemen can ride easily abreast 
give an idea 
mass of mate- 
construction 
one may es- 
the height 
an ordinary 
house. 


are may walk around them, and from them 
may be obtained the best idea of this 
great capital. Standing at the busy gate 
which separates the Chinese city on the 
south from the great Tartar city on the 
north, you see this great metropolis 
spread out below you. It looks more 
like a great military camp than a city, 
and it is hard to imagine that it contains 
nearly two million people within its blue 
brick walls. The spires of no churches 
point their fingers toward heaven. No 
life insurance palaces nor fourteen-story 
tenement houses lift their heads over 
humbler neighbors of brick and mortar. 
All is a wilderness of small trees, cut 
here and there by wide streets filled 
with curious masses, ant-like in 
the distance, and with the low- 
ridged, heavy-tiled roofs of 
one-story buildings, which come 
hardly above the smallest trees. 

Standing at this gate and turn- 
ing your head to the north, you 
see inside of this walled Tartar 
city another walled space, the sides of which 
are about two miles long, and the tops of 
whose walls are as of bright yellow. They 
glisten like burnished gold under the bright 
rays of the sun of North China. This is the 
Imperial city, and there is within it another 
walled space, the sides of which are covered 
with the same yellow tile, including a section 
of five acres, and constituting the home of 
the Emperor himself. These royal palaces 
are not the grand structures of Windsor or 
Versailles. Your barbarous eyes are not per- 
mitted to examine them closely, but, standing 
here upon this wall, you see them rising out 

of the trees, perhaps three hund- 

red yards away. There are said 

to be two hundred of them, and 
their heavy roofs of porcelain 
‘‘old-gold ’’ tiles dazzle your eyes 
as you look. There is the Hall of 
‘¢ Highest Peace,’’ on a terrace of white 
marble, which rises one hundred and ten 
feet from the ground, measured, however, 
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from the walls only by the eye. It is two hundred feet 
long by ninety feet broad, and it has a throne in its 
midst where the Emperor holds his great levees on his 
birthdays and at New Year, and where the princes and 
the highest nobles fall down upon their knees before 
him. ‘There is the Hall of «‘ Central Peace,’’ with that 
circular yellow roof, where this son of heaven examines 
the written prayers which are to be offered, and puts 
his royal O.K. on them. There is the Hall of « Intense 
Thought,’’ where sacrifices are presented to Confucius, 
and the Hall of the «Literary Abyss,’’ which contains 
the royal library of books and scrolls upon whose pages 
almond eyes alone can look. There, farther over, is the 
Hall of «« Secure Peace,’’ and there beyond it is—whisper 
it low—the Palace of ‘‘ Earth’s Repose,’’ where 
the pretty, fifteen-year-old Manchu 
maiden, the virtuous Tet-ho-na-la, 
who has been chosen 
as heaven’s consort, 
rules the royal pal- 
ace, and dispen- 
ses justice and 
order to the 
secondary 
wives 
and 
the 
numerous 
slaves under the 
eyes of a goodly 
number of the three 
thousand eunuchs 
who act as the ser- 
vants of this little city of palaces. 

All of the servants of the king 
are eunuchs, and these dull-eyed, 
shrill-voiced men are among the most power- 
ful officials of China. They have their fixed grades and 
their regular salaries, and the favorite eunuchs of the 
Imperial ladies are supposed to manipulate the Emperor 
through his love for their mistresses. The ladies of the 
palace are the flower of the Tartar nobility. The daugh- 
ters of the Manchu officers do not bind their feet, and 
“the Golden Lilies,” the title by which the Chinese 
poets go into ecstasies over this mark of beauty of their 
favorite women, is here unknown. The Emperor of 
China is a Manchu, and he belongs tothe Tartar dynasty, 
which with its soldiers took possession of China between 
two and three hundred years ago, and the descendants 
of which make up a large part of the governing class in 
China to-day. It is against the law for the Manchus 
to intermarry with the Chinese, and the Emperor has 
his pick of the daughters of the Manchu officers as his 
wives. The selection of his wife was made by having 
the daughters of the Tartar nobility come to the pal- 
ace. The Empress-Dowager, during my stay in Pe- 
king last November, assisted at this selection; and the 
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wedding, which has not taken place at 
this writing, will cost, it is said, more 
than ten millions of dollars. 

One can almost see the flower-gardens 
of the palace from the wall, and the Em- 
peror’s miniature lake, about a mile long 


and three hundred yards wide, glistens 





among them. Thefe is a little steam- 
launch upon this, in which His Majesty 
and the Empress occasionally ride, and 
the royal pair are by this time enjoying 
a train of miniature railroad cars, pre- 
sented to them by the French syndicate 
of capitalists who wish to get contracts 
for building railways. 

In China, they will wonder at its steam 
engine; and the six thousand electric 
lights which are now being introduced 
into this holiest of Chinese sanctuaries, 
can not but turn their eyes to our civiliza- 
tion. The wedge of Western invention 
is slowly but surely prying apart the 
almost impenetrable structure of these 
palaces of heaven; and should the youth 
who is now known by the Chinese peo- 
ple as the Son of Heaven develop such a 


‘progressive nature as exists in the Vice- 


roy, Li Hung Chang, or the late Chinese 
minister to England, the Marquis Tseng, 
this great empire may be opened to 
modern civilization, and the stolid nature 
of the Chinese people may begin to un- 
dergo a like wondrous transformation to 
that now seen in Japan. 

It is high time, for the sake of the 
city and for the people of China, that it 
did so. Peking is a capital in decay. 
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The streets which lead to the entrance 
gate of the prohibited city itself are 
unpaved, full of mud holes, and lined on 
both sides with tawdry, dingy one-story 
buildings. The palaces which I have 
described, beautiful in the distance, are, 
I am told, on close inspection, ragged, 
dirty, and faded. Thestatistics state that 
there are twenty thousand imperial roads 
in China, and these roads are represented 
fairly by those of the Chinese capital. 
They are worse than the open field and 
like the streets of Peking during the wet 
days of the summer. The travelers 
along them are sometimes drowned in 
the mud. Peking is the representative city 
of China. Decayed buildings and no 
public improvements go hand in hand 
with official corruption, as they do the 
empire over. The mandarin in silks 
pushes the beggar in sackcloth into the 
mire, and apparent wealth ever tramps 
upon the heels of starvation and misery. 
No one has seen China who has not seen 
Peking. The city contains between one 


and two million people, and in times past 
its population has been estimated at more 
than three million. 


It is spread out over 





a vast area, embracing twenty-eight 
square miles. Itis one of the old cities 
of China, and it was in existence two 
hundred years before Christ. It became 
the capital of the Chinese empire under 
Kublai Kahn in 1264; but the succeeding 
dynasty removed the capital to Nanking, 
and it was not until the fifteenth century 
that it again became the residence of the 
Son of Heaven. 

The Peking streets are crowded, and the 
carts jostle against foot passengers, and 
men and women of all ages riding astride 
of donkeys, ponies, and camels. Each 
picks the best footing he can and tries to 
push the othersinto the mud. Mixed with 
them all is the Chinese wheelbarrow, 
which will carry tons, and which is the 
dray of Peking. It is pushed and pulled 
by half-naked coolies, who have their 
black cues tied in a coil around their 
heads and who perspire profusely as they 
work. The people on foot are of all 
classes, and the strange contradictions 
of our two civilizations are seen. The 
mourner dressed in white walks along 
with the bridal party dressed in red. 
The women wear pantaloons, and the rich- 
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er of the men are clad in long silk skirts. 
The whole makes you think of a great 
fair, and you wonder where the people 
come from. Thesides of the wide streets 
are lined with the sheds of itinerant 
venders. Here is an auctioneer selling 
sheepskin coats,and he screams out at 
the top of his voice the qualities of each 
rag as he holds it up. Here is a wayside 
cook shop, its dozens of customers eat- 
ing rice with chop-sticks, and its half- 
naked owner sweating before the fire. 
His cash box is a hollow bamboo tube 
which stands beside his counter, so deep 
that the arm of the sneak thief can not 
reach to the bottom. Next him is a 
story-teller with a crowd of admiring 
auditors, and here is a fish man who sells 
his stock alive to his customers. 

How curious it all looks !—this cosmo- 


politan mass of North China. These 
tall, straight, high-cheek-boned, almond- 
eyed people are different from the coolies 
who emigrate to America. We get only 
the scum of South China, and we have 
few such bright, intellectual faces among 
our Mongolians as we find here. How 
gorgeously the mandarins dress, and how 
ragged and naked the beggars are ! 

The Mongols interest the traveler. 
They come from beyond the great wall of 
China and they go through the city on 
camels. Whole families ride these wooly 
ships of the Siberian desert, picking 
their way through the city in single file. 
What big beasts they are, and how ugly ! 
They are not like the camel of Arabia 
and Egypt ; they have two great humps, 
their eyes are ill-favored, and their lower 
lips hang down in disgust; they are cov- 
ered with long wool of a dirty tan color, 
and this hangs down in a great fringe 
from the front of their necks. These 
beasts are found in Peking by the thou- 
sands. They bring loads of furs and coal 
for the Chinese markets from the wilds 
of Mongolia, and they carry back great 
chests of brick tea which is to be mixed 
with mare’s milk and to be eaten as soup 
by the Tartars. Their riders are clad in 
sheepskins, they are bronzed and fierce- 
eyed, and they speak a tongue far different 
from that of the Chinese. 

One of the finest bridges of Peking is 
made of marble and was originally a 
work of art. It is just on the inside of 
the Chinese city and next the gate which 
leads into the Tartar city; it is known 
as Beggar’s Bridge, and upon it may be 
found the choicest species of the Chinese 
variety. Dirty, lean, and ragged, these 
beggars are importunate in their de- 
mands. They will run after your donkey 
for miles. They get down on the ground 
and knock their heads against a stone, 
and they sometimes cut themselves with 
knives to excite your compassion. 

The business part of Peking is the 
Chinese city, but this is not different from 
other great towns of the empire. The 
Tartar city isthe capital proper and you 
will find many fine stores here. These 
stores have fronts gorgeous with painting 
and gilding; they are often from fifteen 
to twenty feet front, though I have seen 
some whose frontage was not more than 
six feet. Their signs are upright boards 
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gaudily painted with the characters in 
gold upon a red ground, running from the 
top of the sign to the bottom. These 
signs are driven into the ground or 
fastened into stone bases, and they reach 
as high and higher than the roofs of 
the shops. The store-keeper with his 
hat on his head stands behind the coun- 
ter with his goods around him, and 
he prides himself upon his long 
finger-nails which show his ex- 
emption from manual labor. 





These stores are of as many 

classes as are those of a Euro- 
pean city, and shops selling similar 
goods congregate together. There are 
snuff shops, tobacco stores and incense 
stores without number, and I visited 
places where the whole stock was sac- 


rificial paper. The markets of Peking 
are fine. The killing of sheep is done 
on the street in front of the butcher 


shops, and many a customer picks out 
his leg of mutton while the sheep still 
walks, and has it cut off after the animal 
has been killed, before his eyes. Pe- 
king is a great game market, and the 
Chinese of North China eat as large 
a variety of good food as you will find 
12 
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in any of the markets of Europe or 
America. 

The Temple of Heaven itself is sur- 
rounded by grounds which contain about 
five hundred acres. In these are many 
fine old trees. The surrounding wall is 
about three miles in length. 

This wall has several gates which 
i‘ f are locked and barred, but 
_the heathen 
Ss dollar will 
take the for- 
.\ eign bar- 






WALL. 


barian past them, and it is 
possible to ascend to the very top 
of this Chinese sacrificial place. 
Near by is the altar of ‘‘ prayer for 
grain,’’ and this is the pagoda-like build- 
ing which one sees from the wall and 
which is generally known as the Temple 
of Heaven. It rises with three circular 
roofs from a marble platform, and the 
brass ball which crowns it is about one 
third the height of the Washington Mon- 
ument from the ground. The roof is of 
blue tile, and its windows are shaded 
with venetian blinds of blue glass rods. 
This is one of the finest buildings in 
China, and it is here that the Emperor 
comes in February to supplicate Heaven 
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for a propitious year, and it is not far 
from here that he performs the ceremony 
of spring plowing, holding the handles 
of the plow with his sacred fingers and 
starting the work for the nation.* 


Scattered about Peking there are other 
temples, and the capital bears evidence 
everywhere of its holy character. All 
religions are represented. There is a 
Mohammedan mosque where the Chinese 
followers of the Arabian prophet wor- 
ship. There is a great temple filled with 
Lamas from Thibet, in which is adored 
one of two living Buddhas of the world. 
There are fifteen hundred priests who 
study the dogmas of Buddhism in this 
temple, and they chant their prayers 
within a stone’s throw of the cypress 
shaded temple of Confucius, and not far 
from the chapels of the Christian mis- 
sionaries and of the great observatory 
founded by the Jesuits. 

This observatory was erected in the 

*Recent advices from China give details of the 
burning of the Temple of Heaven. The fire broke 
out on September 28, and entirely destroyed the mag- 
nificent structure, which was built of costly woods 
and filled with most expensive ornaments, brilliant 
with gold and jewels. It is supposed to have been 
struck by lightning, and the disaster has caused great 
terror among the Chinese, who regard it as an omen 
of divinedispleasure with the young Emperor’s reign. 
Those opposed to the advancement of the country 
take advantage of the superstitious alarm to con- 
demn the contemplated railroads. 


thirteenth century, and it is mentioned 
by Marco Polo. It is on the top of 
the wall of the Tartar City, and it has 
a bronze globe of, I should say, about fif- 
teen feet in diameter, as carefully made 
as though the artists of Italy, in the days 
of Ghiberti, had aided the astronomers in 
its construction. One of the astronomi- 
cal instruments is upheld by gorgeous 
bronze dragons of mammoth size and 
of exquisite workmanship. I feed the 
keeper of these instruments in order to 
see them, and a crowd of dirty ragged 
Chinese followed me as I went from one 
to the other, examining their beauties, 
and noting the neglect with which they 
were treated. The houses about them are 
going to ruin, and they themselves would 
long since have crumbled to dust had 
they not been made of imperishable 
bronze. 

Near this observatory are the great ex- 
amination halls. You look down upon 
them as you stand beside this big bronze 
globe. An open field of many acres, 
filled with stone pens or cells, they look 
more like one of the Chicago cattle yards 
than the scene of aliterary contest. They 
have accommodations for sixteen thou- 
sand students, and in them every three 
years the most noted scholars of the Em- 
pire come to write their essays and to 
test their knowledge of Chinese science 
and the Chinese classics in preparation 
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for the official position which they will 
secure if they are so fortunate as to pass; 
the chances of success are, however, less 
than in the colleges of America or in the 
great universities of Europe, and out of 
the six thousand students there are sel- 
dom more than two hundred graduates. 


These students have been tried by ex- 
aminations at their native town, and 
again at the capitals of their provinces, 
and it is only the picked men of China 
who come here. They are of all ages— 
from sixteen to sixty, and at the last ex- 
amination one of the pupiis had reached 
fourscore years. Sons and fathers, grand- 
sons and grandfathers sometimes sit in 
adjacent cells at these examinations, and 
many of the aspirants try and fail, again 
and again, before they succeed. In no 
country is literature held so high as in 
China. A million and a half follow liter- 
ature as a profession, and only one man 


in seventy of the students examined suc- 
ceeds in graduating. 

The Chinese civil service is based 
entirely on literary examinations, and 
education is the only passport to office. 
The highest college in China is the Im- 
perial Acadeniy or hanlin college at Pe- 
king, and to be a hanlin is the highest 
literary degree that a Chinaman can at- 
tain. The members of this college have 
the chief offices in the empire. 

The Emperor has his cabinet, and it 
is in Peking that the great departments 
of the Chinese government are located. 
These are far different from our govern- 
ment buildings at Washington, and their 
structures look more like American barns 
than government offices. In company 
with our minister to China, Colonel 
Charles Denby, I visited them. We had 
to hold to the sides of the buildings to 
keep from falling into the mud ponds. 
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A REPLY TO SENATOR FARWELL, OF ILLINOIS. 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 


I AM invited by the management of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN to reply to an article 
recently published in that journal by the 
Honorable Charles B. Farwell, United 
States Senator from Illinois, advocating 
the claims of Chicago to the proposed 
Columbus Exhibition. In presenting a 
few points in favor of New York, I wish 
to begin by declaring myself cordially 
of the honorable Senator’s opinion that 
the emulation between the two cities 
should be conducted without bitterness 
or partisanship, and only in a spirit of 
broad and liberal rivalry. 

The nine pages occupied by the Sena- 
tor are more than half taken up with 
illustrations of streets and parks and 
monuments; and, of the text, the greater 
portion is culled from the note-books of 
travelers and writers, for which, since 
he adopts them, he is responsible equally 
with any part of his argument. Less 
than one-quarter of the nine pages is 
covered by his own words—as though he 
had found difficulty in employing his 
pen to divert a momentous and his- 
toric celebration from the metropolis of 
America to a provincial city. Those of 
his sentences which are not borrowed 
embody three propositions in support of 
the claims of Chicago: 

First, that it is easy of access to farm- 
ers. 

Second, that it is the choice of lumber- 
men, iron men, and machinists. 

Third, that several previous exhibitions 
having been held in the East and South, 
it is now the turn of the West. 

The Senator dismisses very lightly the 
advantages to be derived from the mari- 
time position of New York, and his argu- 
ment is interesting, in that it reveals the 
scope of the celebration he has in view, 
and marks it as a National, and not an 
International, Exhibition. He thinks the 
first and last consideration should be the 
convenience of our Western population. 
The ratio of foreign visitors and exhib- 
its would, in his opinion, be small, and 
doubtless this anticipation will be sus- 
tained if Congress decides upon an in- 


land location. The Senator proceeds to 
fasten upon his conception of the Co- 
lumbus Fair a distinctively agricultural 
character. It is the interest of the stock- 
breeders that chiefly appeals to him, and 
he designates the products of the farm as 
first entitled to the best opportunity for 
display. One readily hears in his utter- 
ance the voice of Illinois, when he claims 
the Exhibition because the Secretary of 
Agriculture pronounces Chicago ‘the 
center of the greatest agricultural and 
stock-raising region on earth ;’’ and the 
solemnity of the Senator’s discourse is 
relieved by the incidental facetiousness 
of the declaration that an Eastern man 
should visit Chicago annually, to be 
‘‘jnoculated with unrepressed enthusi- 
asm.,”’ 

New York will with difficulty concede 
the things he so easily takes for granted. 
Our geographical situation is not to be 
disposed of in the careless sentence of a 
magazine article. If the Senator will 
turn from the map of Illinois to the map 
of the United States, he will observe that 
New York is the point from which all 
lines radiate. We communicate eastward 
with Boston and New England, and 
northward with Montreal and Canada. 
Westward stretch the great Pacific roads 
to California. Through New Jersey run 
railways that spread over the Gulf States 
from Florida to Texas. And seaward 
come to us the ships of all countries— 
from Europe, and from the Orient, and 
from the South Sea. New York is the 
point of contact between America and 
the nations of the earth. It stands in the 
gateway between the New World and 
the Old. Itis the place to which three- 
fourths of our commerce is drawn, to 
which the traveler visiting this hemi- 
sphere directs his course, and which, in 
the thoughts and writings of foreign com- 
munities, be they of high or low degree, 
stands as the type and center and head 
of everything pre-eminently American. 

The Senator from Illinois differs, how- 
ever, with the majority, and quotes a state- 
ment that «‘Chicago is the one purely 
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and distinctively American city on this 
continent.’’ In what, then, doesit differ 
from the others? Is Lancaster more En- 
glish than York, or Calais more French 
than Lyons? Or howis Chicago more 
distinctively American than St. Louis ? 
Seventy-five years ago the site of Chicago 
was a wilderness as silent as Manhattan 
Island when Hudson first beheld it. 
Like San Francisco, its wealth camein a 
few years of sudden prosperity. Like 
Boston, it rose superbly from its ashes. 
Like all the rest of us, its splendor is of 
recent growth—more recent, indeed, than 
that of any other. 

The Senator further advances the arch- 
itectural magnificence of Chicago’s pri- 
vate residences as a logical reason for 
placing the great Exhibition within their 
aureole. Chicago is “the London of 
America,’’ possessing ‘‘ metropolitan im- 
perialism,’’ and worthy of the designa- 
tion of ‘‘ the young giant of the prairies.”’ 
Its houses, he declares, are ‘ palaces.”’ 
We know them well, those palaces, all of 
which were built with borrowed money, 
and most of which, to-day, are mortgaged 
from corner-stone to skylight. We know 
them well, those palaces, where every sign 
of wealth abounds, and where the front 
door is opened by a housemaid. We know 
them well, those palaces, whose occu- 
pants are ‘‘all out on their doorsteps,’’ 
as they used to sit in New York seventy 
years ago, when our ‘ palaces’’ were built 
on twenty-five-foot-front lots, and when 
social life was primitive in the extreme. 

We, in New York, conceive the signifi- 
cance of this Exhibition to be something 
higher than lumber, iron, and live-stock. 
We have not in mind the agricultural 
show the Senator meditates. We aim to 
make it an historic exemplar of the last 
four centuries—to illustrate what has 
been achieved in civilization since the 
discovery of America. And as that dis- 
covery led on to still vaster explorations, 
to the Horn and the Cape route, and 
through all Chinese walls of Asiatic intol- 
erance, and northward toward the frozen 
Pole, and southward across the forests of 
Africa, so would. we bring to this Exhi- 
bition, by all routes, and from the remot- 
est barbarism as from the most accom- 
plished civilization, the distinctive and 
characteristic feature of each. 

When Columbus steered from Palos, he 


launched, half consciously, the entire hu- 
man race upon an intellectual sea whose 
ultimate shores have not yet been ex- 
plored. Behind the star-guided track of 
his vessels lay the ignorance, the feu- 
dalism, the bigotry of the Middle Ages; 
before him, unseen by the material eye, 
but divined, we may believe, by his spi- 
ritual vision, stretched realms of advance- 
ment and discovery in strange and mar- 
velous paths of learning. His achieve- 
ment aroused the minds of men from the 
torpor of dark and cruel centuries, and 
liberated human thought, and awoke the 
genius of invention, and prepared the 
way for religious toleration, and led to 
emancipation from the absolute rule of 
kings. These are the greatest benefits 
that have ever blessed the race, and these 
thoughts underlie the material progress 
which is their natural exponent. From 
them sprang literature and exquisite re- 
finement in every art, and the triumphs 
of science, that fill this age with marvels 
as wondrous as the visions and dreams 
of the alchemists of old. 

If the Columbus Exhibition be merely 
an ordinary display of products and man- 
ufactures, it will fail of that suggestive 
meaning from which it should derive its 
profoundest import. Its grandest purpose, 
and one far beyond mere material pros- 
perity, should be to mark the progress 
made in the civilization of all mankind 
since the discovery of this continent to 
the present day. In that year, 1892, we 
should gauge the human intellect by its 
achievements of the last four hundred 
years. This Exhibition should display 
the advance made by every country in 
the chief spheres of thought and labor 
that have liberated and instructed and 
ennobled the human race. It should com- 
pare the fifteenth with the nineteenth 
century. It should contrast the impo- 
tent mechanisms of the past with the 
marvels of beauty and power and deli- 
cacy of the present. It should station, in 
view of the mighty steamships that cross 
and recross the ocean, the caravel of me- 
dizeval Italy, the galleon of ancient Spain, 
the pinnace of Raleigh, the Half Moon 
yacht of Hendrick Hudson. It should 
place beside the pictured missals of monk- 
ish cloisters the printing-press that dis- 
tributes each day’s news from every part 
of the world. Beside the post-chaise of 
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Franklin's day, which carried the mails 
in six weeks from Boston to Philadelphia, 
should stand one of the locomotives that 
flies a train in six days from ocean to 
ocean. It should lay the wooden letter- 
type, which was the mechanical marvel 
of the time of Columbus, with the elec- 
trical appliances which are the wonder of 
ourown. Within it should be gathered 
types of life and industry from every sec- 
tion of the Union. Within it should be 
seen the homes familiar to every part 
of this continent, and recalling every 
age—the Southern plantation, the back- 
woodsman’s cabin, the Puritan’s house of 
the seven gables, the gold-miner’s camp, 
the Canadian trapper’s lodge, the Dutch 
cottage of Diedrich Knickerbocker, the 
wigwam of the Iroquois, the Californian 
adobe, the ice hut of the Esquimaux, 
and back even to the semblance of the 
mound-builder’s enclosure. To such an 
Exhibition should be brought represent- 
atives from every tribe and nation of the 
inhabited globe. And from some such 
gathering as this men might study the 
possibilities of the future by the teaching 
of the past. In looking back across the 
strifes and follies and crimes of olden 


times, they could meditate the great les- 
son of the comity and forbearance of one 
nation toward another, and seek ways of 
more perfect justice, and study the paths 
of wisdom and moderation. 

For over a century New York has held 
not merely a material, but an historic, 


supremacy. The history of New York, 
more than that of any other city, is the 
history of the progress and development 
of the whole country. In it George 
Washington was inaugurated. At the 
close of the Revolutionary War it was 
chosen to be the first capital of the infant 
nation. In population, in wealth, in 
manufactures, in public works, in com- 
mercial relations, it is the capital of the 
Union to-day. Chicago is an inland city, 
far from the touch of foreign countries, 
surrounded by its lumber, iron, and live- 
stock, and unknown to Europeans, except 
for a quizzical curiosity which its extraor- 
dinary growth inspires; and from the 
circumstance that they read of it as a 
refuge for their own political outcasts, 
who go thither, not as inhabitants, but 
as incendiaries, to establish in it their 
socialistic fraternities, to manufacture 
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anarchist bombs, and to hiss the Amer- 
ican flag in public. 

To render the Columbus _Exhibition 
successful it is indispensable that the in- 
terest of foreign lands be enlisted. Does 
the Senator think it nothing toask French 
and English manufacturers to send rare 
and costly and perishable wares across 
the Atlantic? Does he think such ex- 
hibits will be augmented in number and 
value by adding to the sea voyage the 
risk and delay and expense of land trans- 
portation? Bearing in mind the relative- 
ly small exhibits sent by England and 
France to Vienna, by reason of the incon- 
veniences of transportation, will they be 
more likely to send to Chicago? Is it 
not evident that the bulk of exhibits 
sent to the shore of Lake Michigan would 
be infinitely less than that sent thir- 
teen years ago to Philadelphia, beside 
the ocean? With what are manufactu- 
rers abroad to be tempted? Certainly 
not with the prospect of advertising 
their merchandise, for already Americans 
throng among them and are the most ex- 
travagant buyers in every European mar- 
ket. Nor will prizes and awards allure 
men who have already reaped a harvest 
of medals and honorable mentions. No; 
the sole incentive that will bring foreign 
exhibitors is the keen rivalry of their own 
immediate competitors ; and as, even 
then, the motive must be very urgent, 
and the risk and cost and difficulty very 
slight, it may be confidently asserted that 
the necessity of breaking bulk between 
the place of shipment and the exhibition 
site, would be to them a fatal objection. 

The Senator's argument in favor of Chi- 
cago rests upon the mistaken premise 
that an inland and prosaic city can be 
made to appear accessible to distant coun- 
tries, and attractive, and of central im- 
portance. In the characteristics he as- 
cribes to the projected Exhibition, he 
pictures a county fair ona vast scale, and 
doubtless in accord with the ideal and 
interest of the State of Illinois. But that 
is all—and that is not enough. For this 
anthem the note of a single instrument, 
however shrill its piping, will not suffice. 
Only the full concert of all nations, and 
the strength and sweetness and inspira- 
tion that all humanity may bring, can 
commemorate the debt that all humanity 
owes to Christopher Columbus. 





JOE'S SEARCH FOR SANTA CLAUS 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


T dmnee, my child? Well, there's 
none that I know 
As good as the story about little 
Joe. 
He lived with his mother, just 
under the eaves 
Of a tenement high, where the 
telegraph weaves 
Its highway of wire, that every- 
where goes, 
And makes the night musical when 
the wind blows. 
Their home had no father—the two were 
bereft 
Of all but their appetites : those never left ! 
joe’s grew with his body—a day never passed 
He spent not in hunger to make the food last ; 
And days when his mother so silently went 
And stood by the windows—Joe knew what it meant. 
They'd 1 nothing for supper! The words were so sad 
That somehow they drowned all the hunger he had. 
And surely God’s miracles never have ceased : 
Joe’s hunger grew less when his sorrows increased ; 
And often the poor have been nourished and fed 
By the sorrows that live when desire is dead. 
When the coal ran out in winter’s worst storm, 
The fire burnt the harder that kept their hearts warm. 
Their windows revealed many wonderful sights, 
Long acres of roofing and high-flying kites ; 
At sunset, the great vault of heaven aglow, 
The lining of gold on the clouds hanging low, 
The cross on the top of St. Mary’s high tower 
Ablaze with the light of that magical hour ; 
And still, as the arrows of light slanted higher, 
The last thing in sight was the great cross of fire. 
Each day, as it vanished, the history old 
Of Christ’s crucifixion was reverently told ; 
To him the boy learned to confide all his woes, 
But oftenest prayed for a new suit of clothes, 
Since those that he wore didn't fit him at all— 
The coat was too large and the trowsers too small, 
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And Joe looked so queer, from his head to his 
feet, 
It grieved his proud soul to be seen in the 
street. 
And sometimes he cherished a secret desire 
To own a hand-sled, or to build a bonfire ; 
But reached one conclusion by various routes— 
He could have better fun with a new pair of 
boots. 
He thought how the old pair, when shiny and 
whole, 
Had squeaked in a way that delighted his 
soul, 
And remembrance grew sad as he strutted 
around 
And tried hard, but vainly, to waken that 
sound. 
The day before Christmas brought trouble to 
Joe, 
A thousand times worse! ’Twas a terrible blow 
‘Yo hear that old Santa Claus, god of his dreams, 
Would not come that year with his fleet-footed teams. 
He'd seen them! Why, once, of a night’s witching hour 
He saw them jump over the cross on the tower, 
And scamper away o’er the snow-covered roofs, 
His heart beating time to the sound of their hoofs. 
Not coming this year? Santa Claus must be dead, 
He thought, as with sad tears he crept into bed. 
And, as he lay thinking, the long strings of wire 
Sang low in the wind like a deep-sounding lyre, 
And Joe caught the notes of this solemn refrain— 
‘«He’ll not come again! no, he'll not come again !’’ 
And oh, how the depths of his spirit were stirred 
By thoughts that were born of the music he heard! 
How cold were the winds! and they sang, in their strife, 
Of storms yet to come in the winters of life. 
They mocked him, but mark how the faith of the child 
Stood firm as a fortress, its hope undefiled ; 
For still the boy thought that, if Santa Claus knew 
How great were their needs and their comforts how few, 
He would come ; and at length, when the first rays of light 
Had fathomed the infinite depths of the night, 
And brightened the windows, Joe cautiously crept 
Out of bed ; and he dressed while his mother still slept, 
And down the long stairways on tiptoe he ran ; 
Then out in the snow, with the will of a man, 
He went, looking hither and thither, because, 
Poor boy! he was trying to find Santa Claus. 
He hurried along through the snow-burdened street 
As if the good angels were guiding his feet ; 
And as the sun rose in the heavens apace, 
A radiance fell on his uplifted face 
That came from’ the cross gleaming far overhead— 
A symbol of hope for the living and dead. 
A moment he looked at the great house of prayer, 
Then shyly peeked in to see what was there ; 
And entering softly he wandered at will 
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Through pathways of velvet, deserted and still, 
And saw the light grow on a wonderful scene 
Of ivy-twined columns and arches of green, 
And back of the rail, where the clergyman knelt. 
He sat on the cushions to see how they felt. 
How soft was that velvet he stroked with his hand! 
But when he lay down, oh, the feeling was grand! 
And while he was musing the walls seemed to sway, 
And slowly the windows went moving away. 
What, ho! there he comes! with his big pack and all, 
Down the sunbeams that slope from the high-windowed wall ; 
And Joe tried to speak, but could not, if he died, 
When Santa Claus came and sat down by his side. 
‘A tenement boy! humph! he probably swears.”’ 
(Joe trembled, and tried hard to think of his prayers.) 
He lifted Joe’s eyelids, he patted his brow, 
And said, ‘‘He is not a dad boy, anyhow.’ 
But hark! there is music; a deep-swelling sound 
Is sweeping on high as if heavenward bound. 
And suddenly waking, Joe saw kneeling there 
The rector, long-robed, who was reading a prayer. 
‘« Provide for the fatherless children,’’ said he, 
‘The widowed, the helpless, the bond and the free.’’ 
The rector stops praying—his face wears a frown ; 
A ragged young gamin is pulling his gown. 
‘‘T knowed you would come,” said the boy, half in fright— 
‘©T knowed you would come—I was watchin’ all night. 
Say! what are ye goin’ t’ give ma an’ me? 
Le’me see what ’tis, Santa Claus—please le’me see!”’ 
The rector looked down into Joe’s honest face, 
And a great wave of feeling swept over the place ; 
And tenderly laying his hand on Joe’s head, 
He turned to the people and solemn- 
ly said: 
‘‘ We pray that the poor may be shel-_.- 
tered and fed, ‘. 
And we leave it to Heaven to furnish ° 
the bread. 
Ye know, while He feedeth the fowls 3@ 
of the air, . 
The children of mankind He leaves to 
man’s care ;’’ ' 
And kissing Joe’s face the preacher f [ 
said then, f 
‘©Of such is the kingdom of heaven 
amen !’’ 
That day Santa Claus came to many 
a door 
He’d forgotten to call at the evening ‘ 
before. 
Was little Joe lucky? Well, now, you 
are right, 
And the wires sang merrily all the 
next night. 
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THE TURNERS OF NEW YORK. 
By HEINRICH METZNER. 


(Professor tn the New York Turn-Verein.) 


NE of the prime essentials of 

M education and indeed of life 

} among the ancient nations 

was physical training. 

Athletic exercises were 

a regular branch of in- 

struction and a marked 

feature of public life, even at 

a time when a more refined civil- 

ization and the use of arms made 

bodily strength and endurance less 

essential. The Greeks not only 

adopted a system of regular training 

in order to make themselves fit for 

war, but also to promote health, 

beauty, and that harmonious de- 

_ velopment of mind and body which 

characterized their age. The down- 

fall of their political power was 

contemporary with the decay of 

PE EE their excellent system of education. 

ENTRANCE TO THE CENTRAL TURN-VEREIN. Their gymnastics turned into 

bloody and disgusting sports that were practiced only by men specially trained for 
that purpose. R 

The end of the last century showed a marked degeneration of the people, mainly 
caused by the neglect of physical training. Dullness, weakness, oppression, and 
depravity prevailed. A great part of Europe lay at the feet of the Corsican con- 
queror. The cowardly rulers strove to gain his favor by betraying and selling 
their subjects. 

It was at that time that a number of patriotic men in Germany, principally edu- 
cators, again proclaimed the necessity of physical culture as an essential part of 
education. 

The rapid progress which gymnastics made in Germany at the beginning of 
this century was specially due to the determined genius of Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, 
known by the Turners as ‘“‘ Father Jahn.’’ Yet his important work was not only 
his influence on physical education. He was also an ardent patriot, full of enthu- 
siasm for the liberation of Germany from a foreign yoke. 

His strong and rugged nature and his eager, restless 
spirit qualified him for popular leadership in the patriotic 
movement which he and others of like sentiment initiated. 

He was a young man when Napoleon I. had his heel on 
the Prussian’s neck. He tried to become a professional 
scholar, and studied at universities. In the dark days of 
1806, however, his patriotism grew too strong for his 
habits. In one night his hair turned white from patri- 
otic agony. Soon after Jena, he first put on the Prus- 
sian uniform and fled with the Prussian army to Liibeck. 

Some time later he traveled from city to city, quietly 
exhorting the people to be true to their oppressed father- 
land, and to prepare to sacrifice all they had in the com- JACOB RUPPERT. 
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ing supreme effort of Prussia to shake 
herself loose from Napoleon’s grip. In 
1810, in a book entitled ««German Gym- 
nastics,’’ he first developed his great 
plan of physical culture for the men of 
the nation. An army of trained German 
athletes to fight Frenchmen was his 
ideal. Shortly after the publication of 
this work he determined to throw schol- 
arship to the winds, and to devote his 
whole life to arousing the German people, 
and to developing their physical strength. 
In 1811 he opened the first public turning 
place in Germany, on the 
Hasenheide, Berlin. Turn- 
ing (gymnastics) became 
popular, and, under the 
encouragement of the gov- 
ernment, many public 
turning places were con- 
structed after the Berlin 
model. The defection of 
York and the king’s call 
to arms emptied the turn- 
ing places of Prussia like 
magic. To a man, the 
Turners whom Jahn had 
taught to become strong, to 
love Germany and liberty, 
and to hate France and 
oppression, hurried to the 
battle-field. Jahn himself 
led a battalion of volunteers 
through the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, and in 1815 
marched before them into 
Paris. 

In the reactionary period 
which followed in Ger- 
many Jahn and his Turners 
had a hard time of it. He 
and they demanded of the 
Prussian Government the rights and 
liberty for which they had fought. They 
got neither. In 1819 Jahn and many 
other athletic patriots were imprisoned, 
and every turning place in Prussia was 
closed by orders from Berlin. Jahn was 
condemned to six years’ confinement, and 
when set free was exiled from his home, 
from the university in which he had been 
chosen professor, and was forbidden to 
go within ten miles of Berlin or any uni- 
versity town. But, in spite of all this 
persecution, turning would not down. 
The men who had suffered as Turners, 
fought as Turners, and marched into 
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Paris as Turners, had in some way fallen 
into the habit of associating turning with 
love of the fatherland and liberty, and 
they wouldn’t give it up. The old turn- 
ing places had been blotted out, but new 
ones sprang up here and there, at first 
half in secret and then openly, till in 
1842 all governmental opposition had so 
completely vanished that King Frederick 
William IV. in a cabinet order spoke 
of turning as a ‘‘necessary and indis- 
pensable part of the education of men.”’ 
Turning societies were established in the 
big Prussian towns. Turn- 
ing places were opened to 
the public as in the days 
of Jahn. Four newspapers 
were published as Turners’ 
organs. Jahn’s life-work 
was all but crowned with 
success. 

Then came the revolu- 
tionary days of 1849, when 
soldiers and citizens fought 
in the barricaded streets of 
Berlin, and the Prince of 
Prussia fled for his life. 
Very many Turners were 
with the revolutionists, 
body and soul. Most of 
them, true to the liberal 
ideas of their «Turn 
Father ’’ and their history, 
approved the reasonable 
demands of the people, and 
showed it. After the revo- 
lution the reaction, as in 
1816-19, was disastrous to 
the Turners. They were 
persecuted and disbanded, 
till in 1860 the number of 
their societies had sunk 
from three hundred to about ninety. In 
1860 German turning was born again, 
eight years after the death of the great 
‘‘turn father,’’ and just fifty years after 
Jahn began his agitation in favor of 
liberty and athletics, in the first great 
national /urnfest held in Coburg. 

The Munich meeting of the Turners of 
Germany last July was a most colossal 
realization of Father Jahn’s dream. It 
was attended by twenty-five thousand 
broad-chested, big-armed men, the flower 
of Germany’s three hundred and fifty 
thousand trained athletes, from four thou- 
sand three hundred and five societies. 
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Turners from every city between the 
Rhine and the Russian border, from 
America, Australia, Sweden, England, 
Russia, Holland, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, performed about every 
kind of athletic exercise practiced in the 
civilized world. An army of athletes 
marched in the giant procession ; a whole 
regiment of them sat down to the big 
banquet; long columns of them did in 
concert their feats before the fifty thou- 
sand spectators who had come from far 
and near to admire German prowess and 
to cheer German deeds descended from 
‘‘Father Jahn.’’ The Turners laid the 
foundation-stone of a monument in Jahn’s 
honor in 1861, in the ‘«‘ Hasenheide,’’ Ber- 
lin, for which the foundation stones have 
been contributed by Turner societies from 
all parts of Europe and America. 

Too much honor can not be given ‘‘ Fa- 
ther Jahn,’’ for it is he more than any 
other man who inspired the regenera- 
tion of fallen Germany. When the tide of 
French conquest had swept overthe whole 
country, and, worse still, the subservience 
to French manners and vices was broad- 
cast, he aroused the youth to ideas of 
sturdy manhood, to bodily vigor and 
wholesome life. Following his crusade 
the young men bound @ themselves 
to chastity, to physi- cal exer- 
cise for the train- 4 ing of a 
nation of athletes, @iham mm to the 
upraising of their father- 
land. To‘‘Father Jahn”’ and 
the Turners is due the 
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MONUMENT TO FRIEDRICH LUDWIG JAHN, IN BERLIN. 
(The Foundation Stones are from Turner Unions throughout Ger- 


many and the United States.) 
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present supremacy of the German Empire. 
The Turners have played no small part in 
German politics, and their important par- 
ticipation in the war for the Union in 
their adopted country is the natural out- 
come of their patriotic purposes at home. 

After the revolution of 1848, for which 
the Turners fought unsuccessfully, under 
General Siegel and other republicans, 
many Turners came to these hospitable 
shores. The large emigration of 1848-49 
consisted mainly of exiles or people tired 
of the oppression then prevailing in their 
native land. This led to the foundation 
of the Turner societies in America. 

As early as 1850 thirteen societies, 
called together by the New York society, 
convened at Philadelphia, to organize 
a Turner Union (7urnerbund). Among 
the principles laid down in a platform, 
they declared their opposition to slavery. 
This principle was firmly advocated in 
the official organ of the union, Zhe 
Turnzeitung. 

In 1861, some one hundred and fifty 
societies had been organized. The out- 
break of the civil war changed things at 
once and checked further progress. Lin- 
coln’s first call for volunteers met with 
the unanimous enthusiasm of the Turn- 
ers. On the battle-fields they showed 
practically their love of their adopted 
country as defenders of the Union. Many 
flourishing societies enlisted ex masse, 
and so few remained that all the societies 
were dissolved and the 7urnerbund be- 
came a thing of the past. 

The war had not yet ceased when 

the Turners met again in New 

* York to reorganize their Union. 

Upon the foundation then laid, 

a sound and prospering struct- 

ure has arisen, with branches 
in every large city. 

The TZurnerbund to-day 
consists of thirty-three thou- 
sand members in two hundred 
and sixty societies allotted 
to thirty-five districts. In 
the schools of the societies 
some twenty thousand chil- 
dren of both sexes receive a 
systematic physical train- 
ing by specially educated 
teachers who were trained for 
their work in a seminary 
founded by the ‘ Bund.” 
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One hundred 
built their 
connec- 
paratus, 


dsixty societies have 

own halls, which, in 

_ tion with their ap- 

a capi- 

tal of over 

three and 

a half mill- 

_ ion of dol- 

\ lars. Most 

of the so- 

cieties are 

also in pos- 

session of 

exten sive 
libraries. 

The 7urnerbund is governed by an 
executive committee now residing at St. 
Louis. 

An official organ, 7he Amerikanische 
Turnzeitung, propagating the prin- 
ciples of the «‘ Bund’’ and its educa- 
tional aims, is issued in Milwaukee. 

The German system of gymnastics 
is not seen in the Turner socie- 
ties alone. It is introduced into 
many public schools, especially 
in Western cities, and taught 
by teachers educated 


in the seminary of @ 
Turnerbund, in pri- 

vate institutions 

as well. The Am- 

erican athletic 

clubs have felt 
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its influence 

largely. At the We 
Point Military Academy and at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy the gymnastic 
exercises are practiced mainly in accord 
with the German system. The Turner 
exercises include many evolutions not 
found in other gymnasiums. 

The German system of physical train- 
ing trains the whole set of bodily faculties. 
It does not aspire to the 
cultivation of one special 
branch. Sports or acrobatic 


rage . ances are 
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excluded as well as em- ¢Q 5] ulative 
rivalries to gratify <3 
bition, to exhibit a 
show, or to pursue 
remunerative pro- 
fessions. By a pro- 
gressive method, 
going step by step 
from the easier to 
the more difficult 
task, the German | , 
system endeavors /£ 
to produce 
health, strength, 
dexterity, cour- 
age, and self-reliance. It does not en- 
courage the intention of developing a 
man for championship in aspecial branch. 
The division into classes according to 
) individual ability and skill is insisted 
pon. This and the regular changing 
of apparatus during the exercises, 
A together with the correctly arranged 
material for practice adapted to 
everybody, give to this system 
superiorities which no other 


\ can claim. For that rea- 

SN son it may well be 

BY 3) said it is more ad- 

A » mirable than any 

[ \. other for in- 

| troduction in 

\ schools. It 

SN, N allows a large 

number of 

scholars to be drilled at 

the same time with- out the aid of 
complicated and costly apparatus. 

Edward Mussey Hartwell, Ph.D., M.D., 

of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

in his work on “ Physical Training in 

American Colleges and Universities,”’ 

written for the National Bureau of Edu- 

cation, 1885, speaks of the German system: 

‘‘ There can be no doubt, to borrow the 

words of Professor Du Bois-Reymond, that 

fs ‘German turning in its 

nw wise mingling of i 

theory and 
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THEATER AND BALL-ROOM IN 


practice, exhibits the happiest, yes, the 
most adequate solution of the great prob- 
lem with which pedagogues have been 
busy since Rousseau, a truth which, after 
a short obscurity, is now hardly con- 
tested, but the physiological principle 
of which a few are beginning to under- 
stand.’ ”’ 

Seven Turner societies are located in 
New York. In connection with six neigh- 
boring societies they constitute the New 
York District of the North American 
Turner Union. S. D. Seward, LL.D., is 
chairman of the district. 

The Central Turn-Verein, although the 
youngest, is the strongest of all the 
Turner societies not only of this city, but 
also of the Bund. Within a few years of 
its existence it has reached a member- 
ship of twenty-five hundred. The first 
founders of the society all belonged to 
the New York Turn-Verein. They pro- 
vided for the needs of a great number of 
German-American citizens in the upper 
part of the city, who unanimously wel- 
comed the organization of the society, 
and did not hesitate to lend the new 
undertaking all possible support with an 
enthusiastic ardor. 

These favorable circumstances, in uni- 
son with the excellent and dignified 
guidance of. the society's president, 
Judge Charles T. Nehrbas, and with the 
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generosity of its member, Jacob Ruppert, 
who contributed seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the new edifice, have 
produced an astonishing result, enabling 
the society to erect its magnificent home, 
the new Turner Hall, to-day the finest 
athletic building in America. 

The Central Turn-Verein Hall covers an 
area of one hundred and seventy-five feet 
front by a depth of one hundred feet. It 
is one hundred and forty feet high, and 
entirely erected in the German-Renais- 
sance style. The beautiful facade, to- 
gether with the lofty interior, makes this 
hall not only the largest but also the 
handsomest of all Turner halls, and 
‘‘Father Jahn,’’ whose medallion por- 
trait, with that of Frébel, the founder of 
kindergartens, ornaments the exterior, 
would be greatly 
surprised could 
he see this living 
monument erect- 
ed to his memory. 

The aims of the 
society— gymnas- 
tic, educational, 
and entertaining 
—find sufficient 
space in this hall 
to extend them- 
selves on a sound 
basis. The hall 


S. T. SEWARD. 


Chairman of the New York 
Turnerbund. 
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contains, besides, 
a superb gymna- 
sium, furnished 
with an abund- 
ant equipment of 
apparatus, a 
swimming - bath, 
a shooting - gal- 
lery, a special 
room for the fenc- 
ing lessons, a fine 
ball-room, the 
largest in the 
city, with a stage 
for theatrical performances, a number of 
meeting-rooms, a reading-room with a 
library, bowling-alleys, restaurant, and 
last, but not least, in its eastern wing a 
number of spacious school-rooms suffi- 
cient for any branch the society may add 
to its programme. 

The inauguration of this hall took 
place last October, and was an affair of 
almost national interest, greatly promot- 
ing a general understanding of the aims 
of the Turners, who have been sometimes 
looked upon with no little prejudice. It 
drew again the attention of our educators 


PROF. BROSIUS OF THE 
CENTRAL TURN-VEREIN. 


to the fact that bodily exercises, a highly 
essential branch of education still lack- 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE CENTRAL 
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ing in our public-school system, have 
their only domicile in the halls of the 
Turners, and that the development of 
body and mind, often admired as a fine 
theory yet many a time confirmed, is 
far from being generally acknowledged. 
Mr. George Brosius, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, and teacher of gymnastics at the 
seminary of the Bund, is superintendent 
of the exercises for both the school and 
the adult classes of the society. He is 
said to be the best disciple of old ‘‘ Father 
Jahn,’’ being a powerful man himself and 
an admirable trainer of his corps. At the 
annual exhibition he produces with them 
marvels of gymnastic skill. 

Jahn, in the preface of his great work 
entitled ‘‘ Die Deutsche Turnkunst,”’ says: 
‘‘Gymnastics are to restore the uniform- 
ity in our education which has been lost ; 
to add bodily education to one-sided men- 
tal culture ; and to balance over-refine- 
ment by manliness regained.’’ Else- 
where he says: ‘‘ The gymnasium is a 
place where bodily strength may be ex- 
ercised ; a school where skill in manly 
strife may be acquired ; a field for chiv- 
alry to contend in; a help to educa- 
tion ; a nursery for health, and a public 
benefit.”’ 
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FUR BEARERS AND FUR WEARERS. 
% 


By A. L. BELDEN. 


j HE fashion of fur wearing is the oldest of all 
fashions, descending from the most primi- 
tive age, when “coats of skin’’ were the only 
apparel of the human form divine ; and these 
plundered clothes of the furry animal crea- 
tion have served manifold purposes besides 
those comfortable uses for which nature in- 
tended them. The warriors and hunters 
of all climes and times have delighted to 
decorate themselves with highly colored 
skins, often complete even to the cruel 
claws, as evidences of bravery, skill, and 
success in the chase. Kings of great and 
little states have always worn robes and 
trimmings of fur to mark their rank, and 
nabobs and nobodies endowed with sufficient 
purses have followed the royal lead. 
Furs have also been much used as precious 
offerings to Deity, and ornaments for the house 
of God, notably the tabernacle of the Israelites. 
Frequently, too, they have been the substitute for 
money. Ever since man became sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive that barter was better than drudging as his own man-of-all-work, furs 
have uniformly commanded a fair price in exchange for whatever article in stock 
the buyer desired. They are so used to-day in the Canadian northwest territories, 
and in all parts of the world where hunters and traders still pursue their calling. 
Even in the large cities they pass current summer and winter at the pawnbrokers'’ 
establishments. 

The fur trade has ever been an introduction to the march of civilization. The 
earliest settlers, particularly those from Holland, who colonized the island now 
known as New York, at once perceived the great value of the peltries to be obtained 
in quantity from the Indians at trifling cost ; and the sturdy hunters, trappers, and 
fur collectors pressed northward and westward into unknown forest wilds, securing 
rich booty and preparing the way for the rapid development of the country. In the 
beginning many hardships were endured ; thousands of hunters and trappers per- 
ished from hunger far beyond the frontier ; a multitude fell along the entire line of 
advance, victims, justly and unjustly, of the savage aborigines, and scores were 
slaughtered by still more savage boon companions dominated by avarice ; but the 
profitable lure remained, and undaunted spirits dashed farther and farther a-field. 
heedless of the dangers to be met, but always dreading the steadily pursuing civili- 
zation which forever barred retreat. 

The history of the fur trade is also the record of trial and triumph, success and 
suffering; death from the violence of man and brute, exposure to the fierce blizzards 
of the north and the miasma of torrid climes. Sometimes the fur industry has 
opened the crimson register of conquest, not only in ancient periods, but so recently 
that the fur wars in British America have created serious discussion concerning a 
possible conflict between the United States and England solely on account of the fur 
seal, which makes a brief summer sojourn upon the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, Alaska. 

A daring Russian discovered in 1783 the outlying islands in the Aleutian chain 
while following the profitable pursuit of sea-otter hunting. At that time the sea 
otter, the grandest of all fur-bearing animals, frequented the Russian coast and all 
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SEA OTTER. 


the adjacent islands ; and the desire to in- 
crease the profits from other skins induced 
the hunters to pursue the game from isl- 
and to island, farther and farther sea- 
ward, and finally to the unknown group 


of rocks and isles, now a part of Alaska. 
In following the sea otter, the venture- 


some hunters discovered the present 
favorite summer home of the fur seal. 
The fur seal makes its annual visit to 
the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 
Behring Sea, early in May ; only a few 
male patriarchs appear at first, and they 
do not go ashore unless the ground is 
free from ice, against which they have 
a strong aversion, though they can not 
comfortably endure a temperature above 
fifty-five or sixty degrees. Two or three 
weeks subsequent to the arrival of the 
leaders, the females and younger males 
come trooping down upon the islands in 
companies ranging from hundreds to 
thousands, the lingerers joining the van- 
guard the first or second week in June. 
After a survey of their summer country- 
seat, the old bulls first go upon the ground 
and proceed to select their ‘«‘ rookeries,”’ 
really harems, upontherocks. ‘The first- 
comers do not secure absolute right and 
title to the best rooms on the ground- 
floor, though they may hold them by 
force with the assurance of a United 
States marshal on an Oklahoma appro- 
priation. Many savage battles are fought 
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by the older and more ferocious bulls 
during the tenanting of the rook- 
~  eries by the lords of sealdom. 
When the apportioning of 

>» location is adjusted in 

\. this way, the male oc- 
cupants settle down to 

the enjoyment of a 

quiet summer, re- 

maining on the 

‘«rookeries ’’ contin- 

uously from May to 

August, and main- 

taining an absolute fast 
throughout the entire 

period. Living with- 

out food is not pecu- 

liar to the ferocious 

fathers, but is the sum- 

mer habit of all seals, 

male and female, except 

infants ‘‘ of the first sum- 

mer.’’ The young seals are born in 
June. They are jet black, and ‘‘just too 
sweet for anything ’’—except seal sacks, 
dolmans, and jackets. The young ani- 
mals are not, as some fashion writers sup- 
pose, called «‘ baby seals,’’ but ‘‘ pups.”’ 
The fact that the infant seal is black may 
strengthen the erroneous impression that 
the fashionable seal garment is the natu- 
ral color of the fur. But such is not the 
case. The animal continually changes in 
color from youth to old age, following 
the same order as man in becoming gray, 
grayer, grayest, with advancing years. 
Seal-skins are sorted at the islands in ac- 
cordance with this natural rule, those 
taken from the very young animals being 
designated ‘black pups;’’ those from 
four to eight months old, ‘‘ gray pups ;”’ 
those one year old, simply ‘‘ pups;’’ those 
one to four years old, ‘‘ bachelors ;’’ and 
the oldest, ‘‘ wigs.’’ These terms are 
merely descriptive of the change in ap- 
pearance effected by age. The skins are 
more generally known by commercial 
words indicating the sizes, namely, 
«smalls, «small pups,’’ ‘middling 
pups,”’ ‘large pups,’’ ‘‘middlings,”’ ‘‘ ex- 
tra small pups,’’ etc. What has been 
said of the color of the seal relates only 
to the long, coarse surface hairs, all of 
which have to be removed, as only the 
under fur, which is a delicate brown, is 
suitable for the uses of fashion. The dif- 
ference between these two sets of fur is 
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seen attached to the accompanying illus- 
tration of the fur seal. The coarse hairs, 
it will be noticed, penetrate through the 
skin into the flesh. These harsh bristles 
are removed by various processes, known 
in trade parlance as ‘‘ beaming,”’ ‘‘ pluck- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ picking,’’ and ‘«‘ machining,’’ the 
two last being performed subsequent 
to dyeing—for all seal-skins of which 
wraps, jackets, and other costly garments 
are made are dyed; and the dye is ap- 
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plied with a brush, one coat after another, 
until the desired depth of color is ob- 
tained. 

It is quite generally supposed that seal- 
skins can be dyed only in London. There 
is also an impression abroad that camel’s- 
hair brushes are made of the hair of 
the camel. Both suppositions are just 
as correct as the ancient belief that the 
moon is made of green cheese. The 
clearest proof that seal-skins can be dyed 


mate female and eub, 
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and colored to perfec- 
. tion in the Unit- 
\ ed States is 

\. found in the 


« 


MUSKRAT. 
fact that the work has been 
conducted by one firm of 


leading manufacturers here for nearly 
half a century, and the house makes up 
garments for the trade exclusively of 


skins of theirown dye. Their goods are 
sold as «‘ American dye,’’ and enjoy an 
enviable reputation throughout the coun- 
try. Other firms, engaged solely in dress- 
ing and dyeing, have pursued the busi- 
ness for years with uniform and highly 
gratifying success. All the seal-skins 
would have been dyed in the United 
States many years ago had it not been 
for the American weakness for foreign 
products,—the peculiar gratification 
experienced in stat- 
ing, ‘‘It is imported, 
you know.”’ 

If the fur wearers 
knew that this fancy 
adds to the cost of 
the seal-skin twenty 
per cent. without in 
the least augment- 
ing its intrinsic val- 
ue, they would under- 
stand in part the high 
cost of the fur they prize 
so greatly. About seventy- 
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five thousand Alaska seal-skins, three- 

fourths of the annual collection, are re- 

quired to meet the home demand ; but as 

one company has an absolute monopoly 

of the catch under a government lease 

granted in 1870, and as that corpora- 

tion arbitrarily forwards all the 

skins to London for public sale 

on commission by a single firm, 

our merchants are com- 

pelled to go abroad to 

secure this excellent 

American product. 

Skins that .are re- 

turned as they de- 

parted, in the nat- 

ural state, are ad- 

mitted free of duty, 

increased in value 

by the freight, in- 

surance, and other 

charges incident to 

a double ocean voy- 

age and the foreign 

broker’s commis- 

sion. Dressed and 

dyed skins can only 

again land upon 

their native shores upon the payment of 
a twenty per cent. duty. 

The beaver, at present second only to 
the seal in commercial importance, ranks 
far above most animals in intelligence, 
and has always been regarded with ex- 
ceptional interest by the student of nat- 
ural wonders, the trapper, the fair fur 
wearer, and even the epicure. He is an 
efficient architect, a skilled lumberman, 
and an adept in every branch of the 
building trade. He constructs per- 
fect dams that are not affected by 
freshets in thespring 
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in the winter. He erects houses 
two or three stories high, and containing 
a number of fine rooms, adapted to every 
beaver exigency and comfort. The bea- 
ver lodge is built of mud, sticks and 
grass, finished with a dome-like roof of 
dried grass and rushes extending some 
two feet above the surface of the water, 
and is located above the dam. The dam 
is constructed simply to insure a uniform 
depth of water at all seasons for the pro- 
tection of the doorway to the lodge, which 
is near the bottom of the stream. The 
deep water effectually prevents intrusion 
and enables the beaver to escape unob- 
served when an assault is made upon the 
roof or sides of its dwelling. This origi- 
nal method of building has proved effect- 
ve in protecting the beaver against the 
ttacks of its most dreaded foe, the wolf, 
ind has in later years prevented the com- 
plete extinction of the animal by man. 
Beaver fur is exceptionally long, dense, 
ind soft, and ranges in color from the 
most delicate brown to a rich chestnut 
hue. It is made up ‘“ natural,’’ merely 
dressed to make it clean and pliable; 
plucked,’’ the long surface hairs picked; 
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‘“ black 


dyed,’’ colored either in the nat- 
ural or plucked state; and ‘bleached,’ 
either golden brown or creamy white. 
Natural beaver, plucked or unplucked, 
with reasonable care, will last many years, 
and is consequently an economical fur to 
purchase, even when the first cost seems 


extraordinary. Dyed beaver is less dura- 
ble (all dyed furs are weaker than natural 
skins), as the pelt, or leather, is injured 
in varying degrees by the dye; but even 
dyed beaver will wear well for several 
seasons—a much longer time than any 
fashion has yet prevailed. Beaver is not 
adapted to the production of all articles 
of apparel, but is exceptionally desirable 
for dressy shoulder capes, muffs, collars, 
gloves, and fine trimming. 

Beaver skins are dried ‘‘ open’’—that 
is, cut from the root of the tail down the 
abdomen to the tip of the under jaw, and 
then stripped outwardly from the body. 
As the animal has rather a rotund body, 
the rough, raw skins are nearly round. 
Formerly these pelts were bought and 
sold exclusively by weight. According 
to Washington Irving, the early Dutch 
settler who traded with the Indians used 
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his right hand as a weight, just sixteen 
ounces; and a bundle of beaver skins, no 
matter how large, was never known to 
weigh more than one pound in New Am- 
sterdam. A pure white beaver is occa- 
sionally captured, but there are now and 
then white specimens among nearly all 
species of animals. 

Our great American muskrat, great at 
least numerically (nearly four million are 
annually sacrificed to meet the require- 
ments of fur wearers throughout the 
world), may be said to rank as a lazy first 
cousin to the beaver, which it resembles 
to some extent in habit and appearance. 
The muskrat, designated by the Indians 
and known abroad as ‘ musquash,’’ is 
smaller than the beaver, has a round in- 
stead of a flat tail, and shows a greater 
variation in color, ranging through the 
darker shades of brown to nearly black. 
The muskrat abounds in marshy districts 
and near streams in all parts of the coun- 
try, and seems to thrive in proximity to 
civilization, notwithstanding the cease- 
less energy with which its capture and 
destruction are prosecuted. In single 


large marshes in the West as many as 
forty thousand muskrats have been taken 


in a season. In marshy quarters the 
muskrat constructs for its com- 
fort and protection a house 
about four feet in height, 
made of flags, rushes, 
dried grass, and clay, 
with numerous rooms 
and passages, ex- 
ternally similar to 
the beaver lodge, 
but far inferior 
in design, work- 
manship, and 
durability. It 
perfectly serves 
its intended pur- 
pose, however, 
and being more 
frequently in- 
jured by rapacious \ 
hunters, is repaired 
at a much lower cost 
in labor. 
While the muskrat 
and beaver are much 
alike in life, in death they 
are widely sundered, the value 
of the former being rated in cents 
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and the latter in dollars. The fur of the 
muskrat is inferior in fineness, density, 
and durability ; but the pelt of the small- 
er rodent assumes with the aid of art a 
higher réle. When properly plucked and 
dyed, it imitates the costly seal-skin of 
noble repute. But the seal does not suf- 
fer much from the rivalry, as the musky 
fur limits its masquerading to capes, 
muffs, collars, gloves, trimmings, and 
head-coverings of various names. 
Dressed natural muskrat skins are 
worn with the fur next to the person by 
asthmatic and rheumatic sufferers, bene- 
ficially ; but this cheap and abundant fur 
is most extensively used in Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Russia, and other for- 
eign countries, where it is regularly in 
demand for lining coats and cloaks. 
Mink is a fine American fur of unex- 
ampled durability, and is again advanc- 
ing in fashionable favor. In years prior 
to the reign of the seal, mink held un- 
disputed sway as the leader among furs 
in domestic use, and commanded prices 
which to-day seem 
fabulous in 
comparison 
with any 
present 
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furs, except sea otter, Russian 

black fox, and sable. Fair fur wearers 
who pay four or five hundred dollars for 
a seal-skin Newmarket doubtless think 
they have attained the height of extrava- 
gance in dress; but such a garment is 
moderate in cost beside the full-depth 
mink wrap of a generation ago, for which 
the fashionable matrgn paid fifteen hun- 
dred dollars with- 





out a murmur. 
Mink, in conse . 
quence of its is 


many good quali- 
ties, merits the 
distinction of be- 
ing declared the 
national fur. 
Chinchilla is 
another light-col- 
ored fur in gray- 
ish tones, pre- 
senting all the 
shades of gray, 
mingled and 
blended, which 
maidens greatly 
admire in small 
forms, such as 
muffs, shoulder-capes, 
collars, cuffs, and borders 
for wraps and dresses. 


The 
chinchilla is a pert little 
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creature, one of the smallest contrib- 
uting to the furrier’s stock in trade. 
He makes his habitat in the 
sandy hill-sides of Peru 
and Chili. Chinchilla fur, 
which is a short, soft, 
compact fleece, is made 
up ‘‘natural,’’? as the 
pelt, or leather, is too 
delicate to admit of 
dyeing or even more 
than moderate wear. 
South America fur- 
nishes another fur 
product of greater utility 
in the pelt of the coypu, 
an animal intermediate 
in size and characteris- 
tics between the beaver 


and muskrat. Select- 
ed, fine skins of the 
coypu, when dressed 


and plucked, are used 
chiefly in imitation 
of beaver fur, the 
color and superficial 
resemblance readily deceiving every one 
except the experienced furrier ; the fleece, 
however, is not nearly so long, soft, or 
durable. It is never sold under the name 
of the animal producing it. The name is 
not generally known, even in the trade, 
but is handled, wherever it is used, both 
by furriers 
and hatters, 
under the 
title of 


> 
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“nutria."” Nutria fur is one of the most 
important articles adapted to the produc- 
tion of men’s soft felt hats, ranging at 
wholesale, for cow-boy custom, as high 
as one hundred and twenty dollars per 
dozen. 

Nature has given to the fox every color 
that fur will reflect—red, blue,’ brown, 
yellow, white, black, endless variations 
in gray, and every tint except green. 
Italian dyers supplement nature’s efforts 
by coloring the fur of the white fox a sad 
and serious ultramarine and a brilliant 
vermilion. Fox fur in all colors, shades, 
and off tints is employed, at home and 
abroad, in the production of muffs, boas, 
fancy novelties, and linings. Red foxes 
are the most numerous, the collection 
ranging from seventy to ninety thousand 
skins per annum. This is one of the 
cheaper grades. Only the furs of the 


gray and kit foxes are lower in cost. 
The silver fox takes very high rank in 
value, ranging as high as two hundred 
dollars, and single very dark skins have 
brought more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars at public sale. 
treme prices, however. 


These are ex- 
Fifteen to eigh- 
teen hundred skins are obtained each 
year. The black fox of Siberia is the 
aristocrat of the family. 

Sable is a fur that has been out of fash- 
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ion, but that is again rapidly advancing 
in American favor, as a superior article 
for the production of muffs, boas, trim- 
mings, and sundry larger articles. There 
are sables and sables,—very black Rus- 
sian specimens, others from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory, sables from Alaska, 
and sables smoked by the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee’’ to deepen the hue and enhance 
the value in the opinion of the unwary 
purchaser. The best sable skins are pro- 
cured in Russia, and they remain there ; 
for the choice, selected pelts, designated 
‘‘crown sables,’’ never get out of reach 
of the Czar and his wealthiest nobles. 
Russian sable is the only fur that will 
lie smoothly when brushed by the hand 
in either direction. 

Africa supplies in the black monkey 
a product profitable to the furrier, and 
highly prized by the feminine fur wearer. 
The article is now at the height of its 
popularity, as is most clearly proven by 
the fact that every available imitation 
has been called into requisition without 
fully meeting the requirements of the 
trade. Those who must have monkey 
may readily avoid imitations by remem- 
bering that the genuine skin has no 
under-fur. The white monkey is killed 
especially for the fringe of long white 
hair which decorates his sides. 
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% > NE of the greatest crusades of modern times 

e is the Industrial Art movement to-day in 

“’ England. The work that the men at its 

, head are doing is not being done in any other 

country, for neither their counterparts nor 

the conditions about them are at present to 

be found elsewhere. England is undergoing 

a great change in the direction of her art in- 

dustries, and her new attitude has materially 

altered the force of the home market in all 
. Mae | | products of the loom. 

>. KAR i That this is due to the work of a 

G3 Evening A\ Primrose : ' yang s thei 

i ‘ee SS fights her la certain group of men who have their 

KAAS ligt ™P:| leader in Mr. William Morris is unmis- 

FA, beacon te \the_garden camp:| takable, for in the movement going on 

Tp 1 2: ae about him he certainly has no equal in 

the worth of his words, or the power of 
his example. 

The origin of this movement and its 
history are full of singular interest. A 
close relationship exists between it and 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood of 1830; 
another interesting group of men who 
had their leader in the late Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the poet-painter. 
Their thought was that all the art sur- 
rounding them was bad, and that in 
order to get in touch again with the fountain-head it was necessary to go back to 
the artists prior to Raphael, which they did by adopting the art view of Botticelli, 
and the color scheme of his time. In what the full creed of the pre-Raphaelites 
consisted it is not necessary to enter here. Its effect upon the lives of many of 
its followers, and its bearing upon some writers of the Victorian era, are as evident 
as its influence upon the present art movement, which has undoubtedly become a 
part of the Socialistic propaganda that is gaining ground in England day by day. 

If the pre-Raphaelites turned with a shudder from the present to the past, the 
artist-socialists may be said to be trying to engraft the past to the present in such 
a way as to turn with practical hope to the future of the handicraftsman and the 
handicrafts. 

The terms ‘craft’? and ‘‘handicraft’’ have been revived by the leaders in this 
movement in their desire to reorganize even the phraseology of the modern in- 
dustrial system, which system through the great misapplication of machinery, 
the over-keen competition of trade, and the artificially stimulated markets, has 
almost wholly destroyed hand labor, the personal element in industrial art and the 
workman's pride in his work. To measurably restore hand-made for machine- 
made goods, to accord proper recognition to the designer as distinct from the manu- 
facturer and middleman, to maintain a ,high standard in all workmanship, to make 
the laborer happy in his labor and a sharer in the good fortune of his employer— 
these are, crudely stated, the motives and aims of the busy men, who, gradually 
grouping themselves about Mr. Morris, have adopted his views wholly or in part, 
and in their different lines and capacities are working in sympathy if not always 
in perfect union with his aims. 











FROM A DRAWING BY WALTER CRANE, 
IN ‘“*FLORA’S FEAST.” * 


* By courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
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Mr. Morris is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable men in England, and 
one of the busiest in London. Socialist, 
scientist, poet, essayist, antiquarian, lect- 
urer, designer, workman, editor of Zhe 
Commonweal, manufacturer, with one fac- 
tory out of London, and more than one 
in it, merchant, with a shop on Oxford 
Street and also on Union Square, New 
York, he can hardly be said to have a 
moment that is not given to the cause he 
has at heart, and for which he is unde- 
niably working to the detriment of 
his health. Of Welsh extraction, 
he was born near London on March 
24,1834. His father was a merchant 
who died ten years later, and the 
son was educated first at Marl- 
borough School, and then at Exeter 
College. Ruskin and medizvalism 
were both in vogue during young 
Morris’s Oxford career, and he read- 
ily became imbued with the spirit 
of their teachings. Coming to Lon- 
don he took up architecture as a 
profession, and for several years 
worked at decoration and painting, 
publishing little or no poetry. In 
1863, deciding that his vocation lay 
in the decorative arts, which had 
for many years in England been 
degenerating into the worst possible 
forms and manifestations, he started 
in the interior decoration business, 
and has gradually developed it year 
by year. During this time he has 
qualified himself practically in 
every department of his work. He 
is a dyer, potter, weaver, and cloth 
printer, and knows the nature of his 
materials on every side. At inter- 
vals, during this time—having from 
the commencement of his business 
career set aside Saturday and Sun- 
day for verse—he has written his well- 
known poems, ‘The Life and Death of 
Jason ’’ (1867), ‘‘The Earthly Paradise”’ 
(1870), « Love is Enough’’ (1873), ‘‘ The 
Mneids of Virgil” (1876), ‘The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsung”’ (1877), and many 
others. 

Mr. Morris lives during the greater 
part of the year at Hammersmith, a sub- 
urb lying six or seven miles southwest of 
London. ‘The Thames, which takes a 
southerly bend at Chelsea, flows north- 
ward again at Hammersmith, nestles on 
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this northern curve before the river, again 
descending, flows by Chiswick. His 
home, called Kelmscott House, a plain, 
wide brick structure, evidently of no 
very recent date, overlooks the river, 
from which it is separated only by the 
road and bank. In the rear the house 
opens upon a large garden pleasantly 
shaded with trees. Mr. Morris also owns 


a quaint old place in Gloucestershire, 
where he goes with his wife and daughters 
during the warmer months of summer, 
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and where Dante Gabriel Rossetti once 
lived as an inmate of the household. 

The poet-socialist is of medium height, 
solidly built, with broad shoulders, and 
a fine head covered with a mass of iron- 
gray hair standing almost erect over a 
broad, intellectual forehead. The eyes 
are unusually fine, dark, and penetrating. 
A beard conceals the lower portion of 
the face, and completes the shapely con- 
tour of the head. Mr. Morris’s manner 
is direct, kindly, and courteous, and his 
dress is peculiar to himself, usually of 
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soft flannels of differenttextures. In his 
way of living he has reached a degree of 
simplicity, combined with beauty, that 
is very invigorating. Everything in his 
house is useful, and everything is beau- 
tiful. 

The factory over which he presides is 
at Merton Abbey, in Surrey, near Wimble- 
don, a short railroad ride of about thirty- 
five minutes due south from London. 
The abbey was originally a Norman 
monastery, but for over two hundzved 
years has been used for manufacturing 
purposes in one way or another. The 
grounds, containing a group of detached 
buildings, are entered through an old 
country dwelling house which faces the 
village street. Dyeing, weaving, stamp- 
ing, and glass-painting are going on in 
all these detached buildings, and male 
and female operatives, young and old, 
are everywhere about. Order and neat- 


ness reign supreme ; the vegetable dyes 
yield an odor that is decidedly agreeable ; 
flowers brighten the windows, and sun- 
shine and light play over it all. Through 
the large garden runs a little river, the 
Wandle, which furnishes the factory with 


water-power. The artisan here is co-op- 
erator and profit-sharer, receives good 
wages no matter what the state of the 
market may be, and if sickness or 
trouble overtakes him, it neither 
means for him dismissal nor want. 

The London shop is in Oxford 
Street near Hyde Park, where his 
products are sold. 

Away down in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Paul’s is the Hall 
of the «*Socialist’s League,’ and 
also the editorial rooms of 7he 
Commonweal, the weekly paper 
edited by Mr. Morris, and the rec- 
ognized organ of the League. 

With trips to Merton, supervis- 
ion at Oxford Street, daily attend- 
ance at the League, frequent 
lectures—some of them in the open 
air—writing of verse, and the 
designing of almost all the fabrics 
and tapestries he manufactures, is 
it any wonder that his strength 
is overtaxed and that he finds no 
time for travel or for recreation ? 

\ trip made to Iceland, both for 
the purpose of securing the setting 
for his Norse poems and for inves- 
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tigating certain dyes found in that coun- 
try years ago, is his only absence from 
England. 

Whatever divergence of opinion there 
may be touching Mr. Morris’s views on 
labor and social problems in his own 
country, there is but one voice as to the 
genius, sterling worth, and honesty of 
the man, and as to the force of his per- 
sonality. In this latter respect, he re- 
sembles Walt Whitman probably more 
than any other living Englishman. 
There is the same undefinable forceful- 
ness, the same far-reaching sympathy 
and healthy atmosphere,—all adjuncts 
of a true man of the people, to whom the 
interests of the people are supreme. 

As a fellow worker in his cause, Will- 
iam Morris has no more able and earnest 
a coadjutor than Mr. Walter Crane, the 
President of the recently formed « Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society.”’ 

Mr. Crane has not been the first artistic 
illustrator of children’s books without 
having made for himself a name that has 
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become a household word. His house is 
on aquiet thoroughfare called Wood Lane, 
in Shepherd's Bush, a mile or two north 
of Hammersmith. It stands some little 
distance back from the street, with a 
large garden behind it, in which is the 
building that Mr. Crane has made his 
studio. The house, called «‘ Beaumont 
Lodge,” isa square, quaint, two-story 
‘building, with a hall running through it 
into a little conservatory, which opens 
into the garden. The whole house is most 
charming in its decorative effects and 
homelike comforts. Mrs. Crane, who is 
a woman of keen artistic nature and an 
intelligent ally of her husband, materi- 
alizes his designs, and their home reflects 
her handiwork as well as her motherly 
occupations. 

Mr. Crane’s family is of the old town 
of Chester, though he was born in Liver- 
pool in 1845. Heis nowa man of forty- 
four, though he does not look to be of 
that age. Tall and slightly built, he 
possesses a hardy constitution and great 
energy and endurance. His face is pale 
and earnest—showing traces of night 
work one might say—the hairand pointed 
beard are light, the eyes blue, and the 


nose straight and refined. The forehead 
is high and square, and in the street is 
shaded by a soft felt hat which is quite 
in keeping with the tie of soft material 


and general comfort of his attire. His 
manner is thoroughly frank, unaffected, 
and agreeable, though at first somewhat 
constrained with the stranger. 

His artistic proclivities made them- 
selves known when he was very young, 
and, under the instruction of his father, 
who was himself an artist, he advanced 
rapidly in his art work. In 1857, when 
only twelve years old, he came to London, 
where he first saw the works of the pre- 
Raphaelites, and commenced his study of 
Mr. Ruskin’s books. At fourteen his 
illustrations to «‘The Lady of Shalott”’ 
so pleased Mr. Linton, the wood-engraver, 
that he took the young boy into his work- 
room, where he remained for three years. 
It was in 1865 that, in collaboration with 
Mr. Edmund Evans, the wood-engraver 
and color printer, Mr. Crane commenced 
his toy books, and became the pioneer in 
the artistic treatment of children’s books. 
From that time for more than ten years 
his facile pencil produced two or three 
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books a year. His conceptions generally 
show a decided leaning toward early 
Italian art, and, of course, toward the 
teaching of Japan—as almost all good 
decorative work perforce must do. His 
characteristics as an illustrator are a clas- 
sical treatment of form and drapery in 
flat, pure colors, somewhat heavily out- 
lined. Kate Greenaway and others early 
adopted a similar vein of work, and in 
America Rosina Emmet-Sherwood and 
Rose Mueller-Sprague were influenced 
more or less by Mr. Crane. It would be 
impossible here to enumerate the books 
he has produced, the text in many in- 
stances being old tales, or from the pen 
of Mrs. Molesworth, and again sometimes 
from his own. Probably his best-known 
books in America are ‘The Baby’s 
Opera,”’ ‘‘ The Fairy Ship,”’ ‘‘ Pan Fipes,”’ 
««The Sirens Three,’ a fairy mask called 
‘¢ The First of May,’’ and ‘‘ Flora’s Feast.’ 
Two designs from the last, showing the 
exquisite interpretation of flower life, are 
the initial and tail-piece of this article. 
Mr. Crane’s studio is filled with de- 
signs for many other forms of art work, 
—1nosaics, tapestries, wall papers, gesso- 
relief work, embroideries, and interiors. 
The pictures that come from his easel 
are of two kinds—allegorical or mytho- 
logical subjects, such as ‘‘ The Rape of 
Europa,”’ “ Liberty Freeing the Human 
Race,’’ and «Amor Vincit Omnia,’’— 


. BURNE-JONES. 
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pre-Raphaelite in sentiment and treat- 
ment, or small realistic landscapes, gen- 
erally in water color, and painted both in 
Italy and in England. 

As a writer Mr. Crane possesses un- 
common power. Among his essays those 
on * Artand Commercialism ”’ and « Imi- 
tation and Expression in Art,’”’ are well 
known, and his poetry is of a fine flavor. 

As a lecturer he is contained, interest- 
ing andtothe point. Founder and Presi- 
dent of the «« Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society,’’ he was a representative to the 
Liverpool Art Congress last December, 
and is an active member of the Socialist 
League, to which he gives freely of his 
strength. 

Around Mr. Morris and Mr. Cranearea 
group of notable men distinctly repre- 
senting the progress of the English art 
industries, and supporters of many, if not 
of all, of their theories. 

Mr. E. Burne-Jones, the well-known 
painter, is the designer of nearly all the 
stained glass and mosaic work that is 
made in the Morris Factory. Mr. William 
de Morgan is a potter and sends forth 
from his workshop, also at Merton, the 


exquisite pottery and tiles that can be 
seen in his shop on Argyll Place and that 
surpassed, at the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion last autumn, all other work in this 


direction. Mr. de Morgan has carried his 
experiments and researches so far that he 
has brought back the lost and strayed in 
the potter’sart. His Spanish lustre-ware 
and the fire-places and hearths he designs 
are bringing him a recognition in England 
that is heartily deserved. A de Morgan 
fire-place glowing with harmonious color 
and with odd-shaped tiles, especially 
made for carrying out his designs, is a 
complete advance over any other treat- 
ment of the matter. Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson is a bookbinder and lives at 
Hendon, near London. Mr. Sanderson’s 
books are of course wholly worked and 
tooled by hand, and represent perfect 
manipulation combined with a keen ar- 
tistie vision. He claims that modern 
bookbinding in essentials has remained 
unchanged to the present day, though in 
these outward characteristics which ap- 
peal to the touch and to, the eye, and con- 
stitute binding in an artistic sense, it has 
gone through many changes for better 
and for worse, which have resulted in the 
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main in the exaggeration of technical 
skill and in the death of artistic fancy. 
He further has written that, in his opin- 
ion, the work as a craft of beauty suffers 
as do the workmen from the allocation of 
different operations to different workmen. 
The work, he thinks, should be conceived 
of as one, and be wholly executed by one 
person or at most by two. A well-bound, 
beautiful book is individual, in his opin- 
ion,—it is instinct with the hand of him 
who made it; it is pleasant to feel, to 
handle, and to see; it is the original work 
of an original mind, working in freedom 
simultaneously with hand, heart, and 
brain. 

Messrs. T. M. Stradwick, Lewis F. Day, 
Somers Clark, W. A. S. Benson, G. T. 
Robinson, Emery Walker, Metford War- 
ner, Stephen Webb, J. D. Sedding, Hay- 
wood Sumner, J. Hungerford Pollen, and 
Spencer Stanhope and other well-known 
men, who, as painters, architects, print- 
ers, and workers in glass, metal, clay 
and wood, deserve mention for their aims 
and achievements. 

On all sides the movement has given 
rise to guilds, societies, schools, exhibi- 
tions, publications, and lectures,—all 
tending in the same direction, and all 
more or less at one in a feeling of fellow- 
ship and codéperation. 

Allied to it, not as craftsmen, but as 
supporters and general promoters, are 
such men as Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Browning, 
Mr. John Morley, Sir James Linton, Sir 
Phillip Magus, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Cust, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. King, Ernest Rad- 
ford—called the ‘Young Tribune,’’— 


‘and Mr. W. B. Richmond,—the ardent 


advocate of the Sunday Opening move- 
ment,—all of whose names figure as 
officers or members in the following 
efforts toward labor emancipation. 
Toynbee Hall in the east end of Lon- 
don supports a ‘‘School and Guild of 
Handicraft’? and conducts admirable 
lecture courses in which Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Richmond, Mr. Day, Mr. Radford and 
others take part. Loan exhibitions of 
pictures and prints are also held in its 
school-house, always in conjunction with 
printing-presses and other vehicles for 
practically illustrating the manufacture 
of some of the objects on view. Toynbee 
Hall is presided over by the Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel Barnett, well known as the 
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authors of a book called « Practical So- 
cialism,’’ and theirsurroundings and work 
may well have suggested the Algood 
Street Hall in ‘Robert Elsmere,’’—so 
nearly do the two pictures coincide. 

‘«« The Red Cross Hall and Garden”’ in 
the south of London is a somewhat simi- 
lar institution, and it is here that Mr. 
Watts’ idea of erecting memorials to 
everyday heroes and heroines is about to 
be carried out. Nine large panels have 
been planned for mural decoration, and 
Mr. Crane has generously offered to un- 
dertake them—the subjects to be illustra- 
tive of the heroic deeds of contemporaries 
and as far as possible of the inhabitants of 
that very neighborhood, and in the same 
walk of life as those for whose use the 
hall is designed. Mr. Crane, who enters 
upon this work without compensation, 
has already designed a panel representing 
the woman Alice Ayres in the act of 
rescuing two children from a fire, and 
speaks of the plan with great interest and 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘The Art for Schools Association,”’ 
of which Mr. Ruskin is President, and 
which counts among its members Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Morris, Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Morley, was established in 1883 to 
circulate among schools photographs 
and copies of works of art ; ‘The Home 
Arts and Industry Associations,’’ also 
of recent foundation, conducts classes 
of art handiwork among the people of 
remote sections of the country, to pre- 
pare them for entrance into trades while 
also increasing their resources and en- 
joyment; and a section of applied art 
was established in ‘‘The Society of 
Arts’’ in 1887, in whose interests Mr. 
Crane has delivered lectures—notably 
upon book illustration. 

Another phase of the movement is 
seen in the formation of the ‘‘ Century 
Guild ’’—a guild of architects, decora- 
tors, printers, and art manufactures of 
all kinds—a sort of community formed 
for the production of useful and beauti- 
ful things, good workmanship and for 
mutual helps and advantage. This 
«Century Guild’’ has an organ of its 
own,—a quarterly called Zhe Hobby- 
Hforse, which is printed by the Chis- 
wick Press, and is probably the purest 
current specimen of fine printing. 

In the matter of annual exhibitions 
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the most prominent step has been the 
founding of ‘‘the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society.’’ Its first exhibit was held 
in the new gallery last autumn, and a 
second one is held this year. Thesociety 
includes among its members some of the 
best designers and art workers in the 
country, and is the first society of its 
kind organized in England. 

The catalogue, as a new feature, con- 
tained a series of papers on subjects con‘ 
nected with the exhibition written by ex- 
hibitors. 

The example of this society has been 
followed in Liverpool in a ‘‘ Great Exhi- 
bition of Decorative and Applied Art,”’ 
and similar efforts will doubtless follow 
each year in the larger cities. 

It is unquestionably a great movement. 
England is full of it, and the conditions 
here, which are largely unknown in 
America, are pressing on all sides for so- 
lution and reform. Those outside the 
movement are indifferent or incredulous. 
Those at work in it are hopeful ; if they 
but carry out one-half their plans and 
wishes, they will revolutionize the indus- 
trial situation. 
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LITERARY WASHINGTON. 


By EvIzABeTH A. TOMPKINS. 


HERE is something about this fair 

Southern city on the banks of the 
Potomac strangely and pleasantly con- 
ducive to the fostering of literary taste. 
The streets 
are so wide, 
so white, and 
so shady, 
there is such 
a dreamy lan- 
guor in the 
air, the socia- 
bility is so 
likethat of an 
overgrown, 
happy vil- 
lage, and it is 
so free from 
that crowding 
of the human 
element that 
precludes and interrupts continuity of 
thought, that the weary seeker for a lit- 
erary atmosphere is charmed when he 
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enters the city, and the longer he tarries 

the more enraptured does he become. 
Every year some one announces that 

Washington will yet be our literary cen- 


ter. Itissoalready. To be sure, it may 
not have as many distinguished writers 
as either New York or Boston; but, unlike 
those cities, the entire social world of 
Washington is literary; the authors do 
not form themselves into cliques to browse 
on the intellectuality of each other. Nor 
is there that Bohemian element that one 
looks for so eagerly in a great city ; the 
home is always the center, and it is at 
the home of first one and then another 
writer or social leader that the various 
literary clubs meet in conventional fash- 
ion. So many writers make their home 
here and have done their work here that 
in the limited space of a magazine article 
they can be scarcely more than enumer- 
ated. 

Historian George Bancroft’s venerable 
figure is one of the most interesting in 
Washington, and visitors from our own 
country and from abroad have pointed 
out to them as one of the sights, the 
pleasant, old-fashioned mansion on H 


Street, where he has made his home for 
many years ; and there is not a child on 
the street who doesn’t mark the coming 
of spring by the blooming of his hya- 
cinths. His way has led through pleas- 
ant places ; reverses and struggles have 
not fallen to his share ; political honors 
have been heaped on him, and the work 
of his life—his History—has won the 
approbation he desired. As the sunset 
draws near hecan look back over his life, 
which has already exceeded the three- 
score and ten allotted to man, and view 
with satisfaction its fruitfulness. His 
has truly been the ideal career sought by 
the ambitious aspirant in the realm of 
letters. 

Never a seeker after political prefer- 
ment, he several times declined to hold 
public office. In 1845 he served as Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Polk, 
and established the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. In 1846 he went as Minister 
to England. The first volumeof his ‘« His- 
tory of the United States’’ appeared in 
1834, and two years ago he completed a 
thorough revision of the entire work from 
beginning to end. He pruned it, chas- 
tened the rhetoric of the early volumes, 
and thereby improved the clearness and 
style of the whole. He has always been 
a very patient writer, carefuliy sifting 
testimony, searching out and verifying 
every point, acquiring and using original 
material, and devoting sufficient time to 
every step of his work to satisfy his ex- 
acting literary taste as to form. 

On the 3d of October he celebrated 
his eighty-ninth birthday. He does no 
literary work now, but passes most of his 
time in his library, that is flooded with 
sunshine and sweet with the scent of 
flowers, reading the writings of his friends 
or chatting with his callers. 

I called on him one lovely spring morn- 
ing, and was met with a courtly grace 
that made me think of the age of chiv- 
alry. He had a volume of Motley’s « Let- 
ters’’ before him, and said that it gave 
him great pleasure to read them, for he 
had known Motley intimately, and found 
the letters pleasant, friendly, and com- 
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prehensive. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of American publications, and said that 
American newspapers were the best, the 
brightest, and the most influential in the 
world ; and in the workers on them he 
evinced the keenest interest, as the com- 
pilers of the world’s daily history. He 
was glad to see that writers were better 
paid than when 
he first appeared 
in print, and said 
that as a young 
writer he never 
received a penny 
for any of his 
work except that 
contributed to 
the Reviews, and 
that in these 
every quotation, 
if only a line, 
was deducted, 
and only the original matter paid for. 
His feeble health has cut him off from 
many of his amusements, but time can 
never hang heavy on his hands, for he 
has accumulated the choicest riches of a 
long and useful life—pleasant memories. 
The name of Bancroft naturally sug- 
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gests that of Ainsworth R. Spofford, the 
Librarian of the Library of Congress, the 
man who has a wider and more compre- 
hensive knowledge of books than any 


otherinthiscountry. The closest friend- 
ship has existed between these two schol- 
arly men for many years, and until Ban- 
croft’s health failed they took regular 
horseback rides together. Mr. Spofford 
has been associated with books all his 
life, and his accurate knowledge of the 
works of even obscure authors is surpris- 
ing. He received a classical education 
by private tuition, and when he was 
about to enter college his health failed. 
Then he went to Cincinnati and became 
a bookseller and publisher. Then he 
became associate editor and afterward 
editor of the Cincinnati Daz/y Commercial. 
In 1861 he was appointed Assistant Libra- 
rian, and three years later Librarian-in- 
chief in the Library of Congress, which, 
during his administration, has grown 
from seventy thousand to over six hun- 
dred thousand volumes. He has written 
a good deal in a critical way on questions 
of history, statistics, and political science, 
and has published a manual of parlia- 
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mentary rules for the use of societies and 
deliberative bodies. In conjunction with 
others he has edited a Library of Choice 
Literature and a Library of Wit and 
Humor, and for twelve years he has been 
the editor of 7he American Almanac and 
Treasury of Facts, an annual of statistics 
and politics, and has contributed to vari- 
ous encyclopedias. His memory is re- 
markable, and many a time it has served 
a statesman seeking a will-o’-the-wisp 
fact to make a point in a speech. He 
belongs to the New England Spoffords, 
who have all a literary bent. Notwith- 
standing the life among books, that is 
supposed to dry up the juices of human- 
ity, he is fond of social pleasures, a genial 
companion, and a charming conversation- 
alist. 

The associate authors of ‘‘ The Life and 
Administration of Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
Colonel John Hay and John G. Nicolay, 
are putting the finishing touches to their 
work, which has engaged them for fif- 
teen years. It is a stupendous work, 
and until one sees the amount of mate- 
rial that has been collected and the many 
stages through which it has passed, it is 
impossible to comprehend the energy, 
patience, industry, application, and re- 
search that were necessary to bring such 
an undertaking to successful completion. 
The data they have collected make a libra- 
ry in themselves, and in addition to these 
they have re- 
ferred to the 
old files of 
newspapers 
and to books 
in the Con- 
gressional 
Library, and 
the records 
in the War 
Department. 
Sometimes 
one, some- 
times the 
other, wrote 
a chapter; 
then revis- 
ion, alteration, etc., were made by both 
until they were satisfied. 

Aside from his connection with this 
work, the name of Colonel John Hay is 
a familiar one in American households 
on account of his authorship of « Pike 
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County Ballads’’ and ‘Castilian Days,”’ 
and his reputed authorship of ‘The 
Bread-winners.’’ He is a college-bred 
man, sybaritic in his tastes, handsome, 
and in appearance and manner more of a 
diplomat than an author. He has one of 
the loveliest homes in Washington, ad- 
joining that of Henry Adams, the writer. 
His library, where he does his writing, 
has anything but the appearance of a 
workshop. It is a magnificent room, 
paneled with oak, and has a great fire- 
place with cozy ‘‘chimbley corners.” 
The walls are hung with fine paintings, 
and all around the room are well-filled 
low book-shelves. He is at his desk reg- 


ularly from nine till twelve every morn- 
ing, working longer when necessary. 
He doesn’t shut himself up with his 
thoughts, however, and his pretty little 
daughters are free to flit in and out of 
the library, looking like flowers, in their 
picturesque frocks. 


In 1861, immediately 
after he was 
admitted to 
the bar, he 
became Lin- 
coln’s assist- 
ant-secretary, 
and remained 
with him un- 
til his tragic 
death. After 
that he was in 
the diplomat- 
ic service at 
Paris, Vienna, 
and Madrid. 

He was an editorial writer on the New 

York 7rvibune, and was editor-in-charge 

during the absence of Whitelaw Reid in 

Europe on his wedding tour. He served 

as First Assistant Secretary of State dur- 

ing Hayes’s administration. 

His collaborator, John George Nicolay, 
is in every way his opposite. The son of 
a German peasant, he came to this coun- 
try when but five years old, and drifted 
with the family to the then far-western 
State of Illinois. As alad he worked ina 
country store for four dollars a month, and 
when he lost that place he walked four- 
teen miles to apply for another,—« print- 
er’s devil,’ in the office of the Pike 
County Free Press. Beginning thus, he 
became successively journeyman printer, 
partner, publisher, editor, and proprietor. 
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Severing his connection with the paper 
at the close of the Fremont campaign, he 
went to Springfield, Ill., to take a clerk- 
ship in the office of the Secretary of State. 
There he met Lincoln, and formed an in- 
timate acquaintance with him, becoming 
his private secretary a week after his nom- 
ination for the presidency. His work on 
the «‘ Life of Lincoln”’ is a labor of love. 
His enthusiasm and energy are centered 
in it, and he is at his desk all day gather- 
ing material, rounding, polishing, cor- 
recting, and revising. His eyes are very 
weak, and he employs constantly the serv- 
ices of an amanuensis. He has the 
German love of music and art, is him- 
self something of an artist, and is con- 
versant with English, German, and 
French literature. He was Consul-Gen- 
eral at Paris for four years after Lincoln’s 
death; and after editing 7he Chicago Re- 
publican for a short time he was appoint- 
ed Marshal of the United States Supreme 
Court, a position he still retains. He has 
a pleasant home on Capitol Hill, not far 
from the Capitol. 

George Kennan’s is a name one can 
not speak without enthusiasm, there is 
such a force and fire in the man. 
Something of his passionate energy and 
nervous force can be gathered from the 
answer he made when asked what end he 
looked to when, as a boy, he longed for a 
field of adventure: ‘‘I wanted a full life, 
a life in which all one’s self is satisfied. 
My idea of life was one into which were 
crowded as much of sensation and expe- 
rience as possible. It seemed to me that 
if I should grow old and miss any of the 
sensations and experiences I might have 
had, it would be a source of great unhap- 

piness and 
regret to 
me.’ He 
was born at 
Norwalk, 0O., 
on the 16th 
of February, 
1845, and 
when but a 
lad oftwelve, 
went to work 
as an opera- 
tor in a tele- 
graph office. 
He was eager 
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education, and while he patiently and 
conscientiously performed his duties in 
the telegraph office, he spent his leisure 
. time in study and recitation. In 1863 he 
went to Columbus, O., to work as a night 
operator, and attended the high school in 
the day time. He made several ineffectual 
attempts to join the telegraph corps in 
the army, but his delicate health debarred 
him from that. When the first cable 


proved itself a failure, and the Russian- 
American telegraphic enterprise was un- 
dertaken by the Western Union, to estab- 
lish a line by way of Behring Strait, 
through Siberia to the 


Russian capital, 
he immediately 
asked to be sent 
with the expedi- 
tion. He was but 
nineteen when he 
sailed for Kam- 
chatka. Hespent 
three winters in 
Siberia, and 
when the enter- 
, prise was aban- 

doned, because 

on a second trial 

the cable proved 

successful, he did 
not hurry home the way he came, but, 
eager for more after the first taste of ad- 
venture, made the overland trip to St. 
Petersburg alone, after the winter roads 
had been established. On his return to 
America he made his first appearance in 
print in Putnam's Magazine, with an arti- 
cle called «‘ Tent Life with the Wandering 
Koraks.’’ This was followed by a series 
of articles on Siberia, which were ex- 
panded into a book called «‘ Tent Life in 
Siberia.’’ He also lectured frequently on 
Russia and its prison system, of which 
he had formed a favorable impression, 
because he had at that time conversed 
only with the officials, who treated him 
with characteristic Russian politeness; 
and these lectures were the magic key 
which opened the way for him to learn 
the truth of the Russian prison system, 
of which he has since so forcefully writ- 
ten. In 1870, he made a journey through 
Daghestan on horseback, alone—a jour- 
ney filled with thrilling adventures and 
novel experiences. In his travels Mr. 
Kennan became thoroughly familiar with 
every twist and turn of the Russian lan- 
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guage, as it varied from Kamchatka to 
St. Petersburg, and living with the peo- 
ple as one of them wherever he went, his 
knowledge of their life, habits, and char- 
acter became singularly comprehensive. 
After his solitary horseback journey, he 
entered the employ of the Associated Press 
at Washington, but all the time he was 
eager to travel again. After several pre- 
liminary trips abroad Mr. Kennan made 
his last trip to Russia in 1885, for 7he 
Century Magazine, and accomplished the 
work his career had fitted him for. While 
his writings are remarkable for their force, 
directness, and simplicity, he avers that 
it is with the greatest labor he produces 
them, and that it is always labor for him 
to write. He was married ten years ago, 
and his home life is simply charming. 
His wife is a lovely woman, thoroughly 
sympathetic, and no man has more sin- 
cere, warm friends. In person he would 
attract attention anywhere; tall above 
the average, suggesting the greyhound 
in slenderness and thoroughbred look, 
eyes dark and full of fire, manner alert 
and active, he is the very incarnation of 
nervous energy. 

A writer scarcely known to the pres- 
ent generation, yet whose work attracted 
much attention when it was published, 
is Charles Lanman. He is now living 
quietly in Georgetown, at an advanced 
age. He was for many years Daniel 
Webster’s private secretary, and one of 
his best-known works is the ‘Private 
Life of Daniel Webster.’’ He frequently 

contributed to 

English and 

American mag- 

azines, among 

them to Gvra- 

ham’s, which 

was edited by 

Poe; and he 

was one of the 

_ first to describe 

the scenery of 

the Saguenay 

River and the 

mountains of 

North Carolina, and was calied by Irving 
‘the picturesque explorer of the United 
States.’’ He wrote of the Japanese in 
America, and his sketches of life in Japan, 
illustrated by his own drawings, were 
eagerlyread. He prepared the first ‘‘ Dic- 
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tionary of Congress,’’ and next to Mrs. 
Southworth was one of our most prolific 
writers. 

The capital is a perfect hot-bed of 
scientists, many of whom enjoy world- 
wide reputations. There are hundreds 
of them here, and their societies are le- 
gion. 

At the head of this scientific army stands 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, whose ‘‘ New Astronomy ’”’ is 
to the scientific student a fascinating 
work. He was born in Boston, August 
22, 1834, and from boyhood his mind 
showed a tendency to scientific research, 
and his education was along that line. 
He is eminent in scientific circles here 
and abroad, and is a member of numer- 
ous societies, foreign and American. He 
lives at his club here, devotes himself to 
his work, and is impatient of the ordinary 
interruptions to scientific pursuits, yet 
he is very popular socially. 

Professor Simon Newcomb is a copious 
writer, and has written at least a dozen 
books on astronomy, mathematics, and 
political economy, which have had a wide 
circulation. He is the editor of 7he Nau- 


tical Almanac, which is the standard of 
appeal to navigators in all parts of the 


globe. He has had a good deal of up-hill 
work, and a diversity of experience in his 
life in reaching his present estate ; but it 
has saved him from becoming incrusted 
in the usual scientific shell, and he is a 
most congenial companion. His habit of 
work is characterized chiefly by pertinac- 
ity. Much of his best work has been 
done in his home, surrounded by his fam- 
ily, in the railway car or the vessel, or in 
solitary walks in the country; and his 
life-long habit of study has rendered it 
easy for him to concentrate his mind 
upon a line of thought despite apparent 
distractions, and readily return to his 
subject after interruptions. Indeed, some 
of his best work was written while sur- 
rounded by his family or friends. 

Like most eminent mathematicians, 
Newcomb was a precocious infant, and 
many stories illustrating his precocity 
have come down through his relations. 
Perhaps the first incident in which his 
tendency toward mathematics was dis- 
played occurred at the age of about three 
years. He was confined to his bed by a 
slight illness, and after spending a long 
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time in silent contemplation of the patch- 
work bed-cover, laid off in squares, after 
the fashion of the time, he amazed his 
nurse by a unique demonstration that 
three times two squares and two times 
three squares are invariably equal. 

Major J. W. Powell, chief of the Geo- 
logical Survey, 
who has written 
copiously on 
subjects con- 
nected with eth- 
nology and the 
Indian tribes, 
enjoys the dis- 
tinction of hav- 
ing written the 
most fascinat- 
ing government 
publication— 
his ‘ Explora- 
tion of the Colorado River Cafion,’”’ which 
he penetrated for over twelve hundred 
miles, he being the first man who ever 
traversed it. His work since that time 
has been in scientific investigation, and 
in the publication of the results of that 
investigation in geology, biology, and 
anthropology. He served gallantly in 
the late war, and an empty sleeve mutely 
testifies to his patriotism. 

Captain Clarence E. Dutton, also of the 
Geological Survey, is eminent as a mathe- 
matician. His specialty is physical geol- 
ogy, and he has written much of value 
about earthquakes and the structure of 
mountains, and the geology of mountains 
in general, as well as on political economy 
and mathematics. At present he has 
charge of the irrigation survey in the 
West. He is an officer in the Ordnance 
Department of the army, and has been 
detailed to his scientific work for about 
fourteen years. 

Another army officer who has attained 
merited distinction in letters is Captain 
John G. Bourke, whose studies of Indian 
customs have produced several volumes 
of ethnological importance, notably that 
upon ‘‘The Snake Dance of the Moquis 
of Arizona.”’ 

He has also written a number of maga- 
zine articles, and has other matter ready 
for publication, nearly all on Indian re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Then we have Professor Lester F. Ward, 
who is so untiring in the fields of scien- 
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tific research; Dr. Elliott Coues, who, 
aside from his penchant for theosophy, 
ranks high as an ornithologist; Dr. 
Joseph M. Toner, devoted to early Amer- 
ican medical literature, and now at work 
on a massive Life of Washington; Dr. S. 
M. Burnett, who has won as much re- 
nown in his field as his wife has in hers ; 
and I wish I could say we still had John 
Burroughs, who did his first attractive 
literary work here. 

Washington has every reason to feel 
proud of the literary achievements of its 
women. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was first 
published here as a serial in 7he National 
Era, a paper edited by Dr. Gamaliel Bai- 
ley, and Harriet Beecher Stowe was living 
here at the time of its publication. It 
was in this paper that the first serial 
story of America, written by Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth, was published. It was 
a story called ‘ Retribution,’’ and was 


published in 1843. Mrs. Southworth, then 
suffering the misfortunes of an unhappy 
marriage, was living in Washington, and 
earning a livelihood 
for herself and those 
dependent on her by 
teaching in the pub- 


lic schools. She had 
written a number of 
short stories for 
the Baltimore V7s- 
itor, and began to 
write “Retribu- 
tion.’’ For this and 
many of her short 
stories she received 
no pay, supporting 
herself by teaching, 
and writing when 
free from school 
duties. Her first 
money for literary work came from Henry 
Peterson, of Philadelphia, for stories pub- 
lished in 7he Saturday Evening Post, for 
which she proved a drawing card, run- 
ning the subscription up from twelve 
hundred to thirty thousand during her 
engagement with that paper, which lasted 
through a term of years. Then came her 
engagement with Robert Bonner to write 
exclusively for 7he Ledger, which termi- 
nated less than two years ago, when Mr. 
Bonner turned the paper over to his sons. 
She is now sixty-eight years old, and last 
November completed her sixty-eighth 
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work, making a 
story for each 
year of her life. 
After choosing 
her vocation she 
§ gave herself up 
a 7. to it entirely, 

a7. changing her 
. rs, habits of life, 
eg Py Daal and giving her- 
need a self time foronly 
the most meager 
social pleasures. 
She had a pleasant, quiet little cottage 
home in Georgetown, from the time she 
began writing until some years ago, 
when she removed to Yonkers, N. Y., 
with her son. At first she wrote at 
night from necessity, all her other time 
being taken up by school and home du- 
ties. The habit thus formed she has con- 
tinued, and whether she has writing to 
do or not she does not retire until two or 
three o’clock in the morning. When she 
begins a story the characters are real, liv- 
ing, breathing human beings to her, and 
she writes rapidly and with the greatest 
ease. This energy and enthusiasm has 
had its effect on her work, which is more 
remarkable for force than literary finish, 
and teems with incidents of a most dra- 
matic nature—qualities especially adapt- 
ed fora serial. On account of her never 
robust health and her devotion to her 
work Mrs. Southworth has lived almost 
the life of a recluse. She is quite feeble 
now, and has almost entirely given up 
writing. 

Mrs. Burnett’s history as a writer is 
so well known and has been told so often 
since ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ appeared, 
that I shall not repeat it. When you 
meet her you forget she is the famous 
author, and only observe that she is an 
exceedingly pretty, bright little woman, 
with very attractive manners. She is 
animated, vivacious, andimpulsive. She 
believes in the gospel of work, and goes 
to her study every morning after break- 
fast, remaining there until noon. She 
tries to apply herself whether she is in 
the mood or not, and believes that inspi- 
ration frequently comes by persisting in 
her effort to work. She gets a sugges- 
tion from nature and lets her imagination 
do the rest. She has been fortunate in 
her career, meeting. few of the reverses 
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that come to most writers, and being 
paid for her work from the very first 
story, which, when a girl of fifteen, she 
sent to Godey’s Lady's Book. 

Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren has made her 
contributions to literature from love of 
the work, and has never been ruled by 
necessity. She has been a busy society 
woman, and has given her careful atten- 
tion to the education of her children, yet 
she has found time to accomplish a large 
amount of literary work. She at first 
wrote over the zom de plume «‘ Corinne”’ 
a number of poems which were published 
in the papers, and afterward in book form 

in 1859. She 
has made 
a number 
of tansla- 
tions from 
the French, 
Spanish, 
and Latin, 
has written 


poems, 
pamphlets, 
and news- 
F\paper arti- 
‘cles, was 


one of the 

proprietors 

and editors 

of a news- 

papercalled 
True Woman,which antagonized the wom- 
an’s suffrage movement, and of books has 
published ‘‘South Sea Sketches,” «A 
Memoir of Admiral Dahlgren,’’ «« A Wash- 
ington Winter,’ ‘Lights and Shadows 
of a Life,’’ «« The Lost Name,”’ and « Di- 
vorced,’’ in addition to many short stories 
and essays. She is of French extraction, 
was born in the little town of Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and her father was Samuel F. Vin- 
ton, who for twenty-four years was a 
member of Congress and a noted Whig 
leader. She writes so rapidly that her 
longest novel was completed in two 
months. 

Olive Logan, whose newspaper work 
is so familiar and whose name is a house- 
hold word through all the land, is fond 
of spending her winters here. She isa 
handsome woman, large of figure, with 
a clear complexion, good color, pleasant, 
laughing blue eyes, and an abundance of 
soft gray hair piled upon the top of her 
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head. She has been deaf since she was a 
young girl, which caused her to abandon 
the stage. She is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of woman in journalism, and an 
indefatigable worker. 

Olive Risley-Seward entered the liter- 
ary field, not from any special desire, 
ambition, or necessity, but because the 
work that it fell to her share to do was 
placed in her hands, and there was no 
one else so well fitted to do it. When 
Wm. H. Seward made his trip around the 
world, she, as his adopted daughter, was 
one of his companions, and kept a jour- 
nal, not only recording descriptions of 
the places they visited, the people they 
met, and their manner and customs, but 
Mr. Seward’s political, social, moral, and 
philosophical observations and reflec- 
tions, in his own words. On their re- 
turn there was a demand for a history of 
his travels, to which he was unable to 
respond, and the task was delegated to 
Miss Risley-Seward, whose journal of 
six or seven thousand pages had been 
prepared without any thought of such a 
contingency. The work was published 
in 1873. Miss Risley-Seward has writ- 
ten many essays that have appeared in 
various periodicals without her signa- 
ture. Her paper in Scribner's Magazine 
of November, 1887, called ‘«‘ A Diplomatic 
Episode,”’ attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, both in this country and in Europe. 
Her stories of travel, written for Wide 
Awake, are enjoyed by children and their 
elders, and are charming on account of 
their straightforwardness and simplicity. 
She is now writing for D. Lothrop & 
Co. the «« Story of Pennsylvania,’’ one of 
a series of stories about the States pub- 
lished by that firm. She has had most 
unusual and rare ad- 
vantagesina literary 
way. She was edu- 
cated by Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, who 
were her beloved 
friends, and she has 
enjoyed the friend- 
ship of such noted 
women as Mrs. 

Stowe, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Grace 
Greenwood, Anne 
Hampton Brewster, 
Mrs. Fremont, and yiss exiza x. scrpMorE. 
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Mrs. Jackson (H. H.). Mrs. Jackson 
spent her last winter in Washington as 
her guest. Her pleasant home is one of 
our few truly literary centers, and it was 
there that the genuine literary club of the 
city was inaugurated fifteen years ago, 
and modeled after the Cary sisters’ famous 
evenings. Miss Risley-Seward is some- 
thing of a scientist, and made a drawing 
of the total eclipse that occurred July 29, 
1878, from her point of observation, Colo- 
rado Springs. This, with her descrip- 
tion, was published in the U. S. Naval 
Report. She is the daughter of Hanson 
Risley of Fredonia, N. Y., who is now 
living with her, and the adopted daugh- 
ter of Wm. H. Seward, who was the 
bosom friend of her parents and grand- 
parents, 
but no re- 
lation. 

Among 
the corre- 
spondents 
here Miss 
Eliza Ru- 
hamah 
Scidmore 
has shown 

ery mark- 
ed literary 
ability, but 
her widely 
circulated 
Washing- 
ton letters have been the least of her work. 
For a number of years she has been the 
regular correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and her letters of travel 
to that paper have been one of its most at- 
tractive features. She has also written for 
Harper s Bazarand Harper's Weekly. She 
has been twice to Europe, twice to China 
and Japan, spent two summers in Alaska 
before the tourists’ travel and mining 
seriously began, and ‘did’’ Colorado 
and California pretty thoroughly ; and 
about each place she has had the rare 
tact to tell that which one most wished 
to know. Her book on Alaska is still 
the accepted guide-book. 

Mrs. Logan has always had more or 
less of a leaning toward literary work, 
and since the general’s death has given 
much of her time to it. She is the editor 
of Zhe Home Magazine, and was one 
of its chief promoters, and has written 
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occasionally for the papers. She writes. 
only when she has something to say, and 
pays more attention to making her mean- 
ing clear than to form. 

Washington furnishes one of the best 
fields for newspaper men, and the corre- 
spondents who are sent here are generally 
a credit to their papers. They have a 
power to make or mar which is silently 
recognized and acknowledged by pres- 
idents, cabinet officers, senators, mem- 
bers, and official small fry, and it is rarely 
that that power is abused. 

The dean of the corps is General Boyn- 
ton of the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette. Heisasmall, but well-builtand wiry 
man, full of energy, and has the courage 
of his own convictions. His long con- 
tinuance at this important post speaks 
for itself. His cutting criticism of Sher- 
man’s Memoirs (Sherman’s Historical 
Raid: The Memoirs in the light of the 
‘*Record ;’’ areview based upon com- 
pilations from the files of the War Office) 
made him as famous as a literary fighter 
as he had been during the battles where 
he had gained the brevet of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He is aman of the highest honor, 
and friends and enemies alike recognize 
him as truthful in every expression, even 
when they believe him prejudiced. 

Charles Nordhoff, the chief of the New 
York Herald bureau, holds an enviable 
position, and receives as large a salary 
as any newspaper man in the country. 
He is one of the noted men here. He 
was born in Prussia in 1830, and was 
brought here by his parents when very 
young. As a boy he worked at the print- 
er’s trade, in Cincinnati and Philadel- 
phia, shipped in the navy, served three 
years, and made a voyage round the 
world. Before going back to his trade 
he garnered experience on board mer- 
chant, fishing, and 
whaling vessels. 
He has had a long 
life at newspaper 
work, and has 
traveled much. He 
is blessed with 
untiring industry, 
if his works speak 
for anything, for , 
he has written 
some sixteen 
books, embracing 
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a variety of sub- 
jects with which 
he has become 
familiar in his 
eventfullife. He 
is sturdy in mind 
and body, and his 
manner is mark- 
ed by kindliness 
. and helpfulness. 
- He has a charm- 
ing home here, 
and his wife and 
daughters, in 
order to see as 
much of him as possible, have adopted 
his hours, and to an extent changed 
night into day. 

During the summer he retires to a 
beautiful place embracing several hun- 
dred acres, on the Palisades on the Hud- 
son—a property which promises by its 
unearned increment to make him a 
wealthy man. 

Wm. Eleroy Curtis, of the Chicago 
Daily News, is one of the best-known and 
widely quoted of Washington correspond- 
ents. He is what the fraternity calls a 
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‘‘hustler,’’ and if there is a piece of news 


that he wants he can get it. He went 
with a party of Pinkerton detectives in 
pursuit of the Missouri bandits, the 
James boys, and Younger brothers, and 
actually interviewed the outlaws in 
their stronghold. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Custer in his exploration of the 
Black Hills, and was the first to announce 
the discovery of gold in that country. 
President Arthur appointed him Secre- 
tary of the South American Commission, 
and as such he visited all the countries 
in this hemisphere. Mr. Curtis is a vig- 
orous man, about thirty-seven, and the 
chief of the many qualities that fit him 
for his work is an industry that knows 
no fatigue. Of his books, ‘‘ The Capitals 
of Spanish America’? has been a re- 
markable success. He is a versatile and 
entertaining writer, and can turn his pen 
successfully to anything, from an article 
for the religious press to a fairy story 
for children. Unlike most of his tribe, 
he has accumulated quite a fortune. 
Wm. A. Croffut is best known as a 
journalist by his letters from New York, 
published in many papers. He has writ- 
ten five books—a history of Connecti- 


cut,a book for home 
and farm, a history 
of the Vanderbilt 
family, ««A Mid- 
summer Lark,”’ 
and a comic opera 
called ‘ Deseret.”’ 
The latter was put 
on the stage and , 
had a_ successful 
season. 

He is a skilled 
mesmerist, and has 
introduced psychic 
studies to Washington at his social even- 
ing ‘ Soirées Hypnotique.’’ He is a 
phonographic reporter, and has been in 
newspaper work all his life. He laugh- 
ingly says that really the only thing in 
life that he is proud of is having sold 
more verse than any other American— 
enough to make ten volumes, if all that 
has been paid for were collected. For 
three years his entire income came from 
‘‘occasional verse’’ on current topics, to 
The Tribune, Sun, and Graphic. 

Washington has a national reputation 
as a newspaper graveyard, but at present 
it has some lively subjects that resist in- 
terment. Zhe Evening Star is the oldest 
paper here. Crosby S. Noyes, the editor, 
is a New Englander by birth, but a Wash- 
ingtonian by education, which makes 
him just about as nice as a man can be. 
He is small and slight, with quiet ways 
and the most charming manners ; he has 
a deliberate way of speaking, and a cau- 
tious way of being sure of what he says 
or prints before he puts it into words. 
He was born in Maine in 1825, and has ed- 
ited 7he Star since 1867. Like Boynton, 
he is recognized as a man of the highest 
honor, entirely above the temptation to 
become rich by illegitimate newspaper 

work. What Mr. 

Noyes writes he 

believes. 

Frank Hatton, 
who, as a little 
chap of ten, car- 
ried papers in 
Cadiz, O., and in 
1884 was a mem- 

~ ber of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet 

(and, next to Al- 

exander Hamil- 
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ton, the young- 
est that ever 
served the gov- 
ernment), is the 
editor of the 
morning fost. 
He has done 
everything on 
a newspaper, 
from working at 
the case and 
making up the 
forms to regu- 
lating the gov- 
ernment through the medium of the edi- 
torial page, and I believe he would rather 
be editor of a real live newspaper than 
be President. But space fails, to speak 
of Stilson Hutchins, founder of 7he Post ; 
Major Richard Sylvester, whose editori- 
als in Zhe Post are famous for their 
beauty and thought ; Stanley Waterloo, 
editor of Zhe Capital, whose graceful 
verse flows through all the papers ; his 
associate, W. J. Lampton, many of whose 
humorous sketches have become pro- 
verbial ; and many other brilliant lights 
of journalism. 

Political life takes on the varying 
phases which party differences produce ; 
but that the literary life of the nation 
runs steadily on its own course is plainly 
felt at the capital. 

It seems but a day since George Wood, 
the dreamy author of ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl 
in America,’’ discovered in a Washing- 
ton drawing-room the promise and gen- 
ius of the fair girl whose om de plume, 
Gail Hamilton, has since become the 
synonym of wit and learning. 

In his embowered home Admiral Por- 
ter, at Washington, and still at his post 
as chief of that national navy which his 
family, more than any other in the land, 
has created and preserved, finds inspira- 
tion for the romances which delight the 
thousands of his ardent and sentimental 
readers. 

The intrepid General Greely, from his 
office of Commander of Storms, in Wash- 
ington, is now enabled to give to the 
world the result of his Arctic achieve- 
ments. 

In the Rhode Island Avenue house, 
made sacred now by the hero’s last 
great struggle, gallant Phil Sheridan 
found that domestic and social tranquil- 
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lity which enabled him to write out his 
widely read memoirs of the war. 

A bright young writer who bids fair to 
make a reputation is Miss Anna Vernon 
Dorsey, the author of the story of Mary- 
land life of the last century which ap- 
pears in this issue of THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
The singular accuracy of detail and faith- 
fulness to the period of the story is ex- 
plained by the fact that Miss Dorsey 
comes of an old Maryland family. The 
Moran brothers, Percy and Leon, who 
illustrate the story, and who are recog- 
nized specialists in that period of artistic 
study, were particularly delighted with 
thetruth of the story in local color. Miss 
Dorsey resides in Washington, her father 
being engaged in the Congressional Li- 
brary. She is not a relation of Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey, though the similarity 
of names and the fact that all of Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey’s daughters are graceful 
writers, with whose names-of-the-pen the 
public are familiar, leads to a confusion 
of identities. Miss Dorsey is but twenty- 
four years of age, and received early en- 
couragement in literary pursuits from 
her intimate friend, Amélie Rives Chan- 
ler. 

In England nearly sinecure govern- 
ment duties have been selected for au- 
thors who have given promise of useful- 
ness to the country or who have needed 
the stimulus of a fixed income to do 
their best thinking. And so poets and 
prose writers are found gathered in snug 
berths around the government. Ameri- 
can statesmen have scarcely begun as 
yet to recognize the importance of foster- 
ing literature at the expense of the public 
treasury. As time goes on the fitness of 
such practice will be approved, and we 
may . expect to see in 
Wash- ington a much lar- 
ger class of writers 

discharg- 
ing the 
lighter 
official 
duties 
and de- 
voting 
their 
moreser- 
ious hours 
to literary 
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THE NEW YORK FLOWER MARKET. 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


REAT Lord Verulam, who gardened with 
as much fine and spacious wisdom as he 
wrote, said in his essay upon the subject 
that ‘‘a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to Civility and Elegance, men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden 
finely.’’, From which we may infer that 
Americans have not yet reached the 
highest possibility of elegance and 
civility, since to garden finely 

is still of far less importance with us 
than to ‘build stately.’ That this 
does not arise from the lack of fondness 
for flowers in us as a nation, is evident 
from the fact that con- siderably 
over twenty million dollars \\f of capital is 


aI invested in _ flower (! and plant 
‘| farms through- aw - , out the 
\S country, and that the iy trade in 
cut flowersin New / 
York City alone amounts to a sum that fluctuates be- 
tween two and three millions yearly. But gardens in 
the best sense—gardens such as Bacon planted and wrote 
of—have never yet become a feature of our luxurious and 
splendid national life. There still remains a deep-seated 
fondness for monstrosities, in the shape of ribbon gardening 
and dabs of plant color spotted about in a green lawn, or 
wrought into horrible imitations of beasts and birds ; sun, moon, 
and stars; a fondness for a superabundance of gravel, and a 
feeble conception of the beautiful possibilities of nature wisely 
governed and trained. ‘The fine and stately formalities of the old 
French and Dutch gardens were never domesticated here, and the 
later theories of a more unconventional pleasaunce are still imper- 
fectly comprehended. This has been in part due to the fact that 
Americans of leisure and means for such matters have, until 
within the past decade, regarded the country only as a sum- 
mer incident and made their real homes in the city, and 
perhaps even more to the uncertain tenure in America 
of landed estates ; for a man must plant for posterity 
if he would have a garden, and in this country one | 
may safely predict that the third generation after 
himself will not occupy the soil he tilled for flowers. 
The city life of Americans, and of New Yorkers more 
especially, has, on the other hand, tended to foster the 
growth and trade in cut flowers until, as growers, = 
and in the decorative use of them, we have no —_ 
. . AN 
superiors in the world. Any one of the lead- 7, 
ing florists of the city does a retail trade lf 
daily in these flowers of from three to five hun- : 
dred dollars, and the country about New York for fifty 
miles and more is dotted with flower and plant farms, 
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which supply this steady demand. Long 
Island is the largest source of supply, 
for not only do many of the large 
growers find the soil and location advan- 
tageous, but numbers of the farmers’ 
wives add to their income by raising a 
few flowers for market. From their gar- 
dens come many of the open-air blossoms 
in the spring and autumn, such as gera- 
niums, zinnias, dahlias, gladioluses, helio- 
trope, violets, hydrangeas, and the like; 
while a few of them make a specialty of 
producing potted plants for the mar- 
kets, or erect out of their earnings small 
green-houses, in which the more fragile 
blooms can be raised to advantage. The 
market for potted plants is in Spring 
Street, and opens about half-past four 
o'clock in the morning, the plant mer- 
chants rising at three to bring their wares 
to market. While the rest of the world 
is still wrap- { ped in slumber the big 
wagons come rumbling across the 
ferries full of = nodding ferns and all 
manner of greenery, and 
“ by daylight the 

market is 

ready for 


Almost 

* every sort of 

plant that will 
blossom in a pot is 
represented, from a clus- 
ter of perfumed purple, 
hid amid the heart- 
shaped leaves of the 
violet, to white chimes of 
lily bells swung from their 
tall green spires. The 
Spring Street market is 
the center from which the 
whole city is supplied with 
this special commodity, and 
by the first gleam of day 
—when, in the silvery 2 
dusk the electric light * 
carbons are fading to 
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dull glowing coals as some distant hand 
touches and closes their fountain of force ; 
when the sound of a belated footstep rings 
louder on the stone than the tramp of 
thousands later on ; while the city draws 
its first faint waking breath,—the traffic 
in greenery and bloom is begun. The 
florists fill orders here, and prepare for 
the day’s possible demand ; the stalls of 
the various markets—Fulton, Washing- 
ton, and the rest—lay in their store for 
the morning trade, and once in a while 
a devout soul rises early and comes in 
search of a pot of Annunciation lilies to 
set on the Virgin’s altar. If itis spring- 
time, the street-venders come with their 
carts and fill them with the plants in full- 
est flower, to hawk vociferously through 
the town, and tempt the facile quarter 
from the housekeeper whose windows 
and heart are open to vernal suggestions. 
About the time that this market is 
emptied and closed for the day, the market 
for cut flowers at the East Thirty-fourth 
Street Ferry has opened, and the florists 
hurry uptown to be on hand for the first 
unstrap- ping of the boxes 
that contain their 

day’s supply of 


Anything 

less suited to 

; the spirit of 

W f/ beauty and refine- 
a ment of the wares 
sold here than is 
this market, it would 
be difficult to imagine. 
The market for the 
cut flowers of New 
York is a small and 
dingy saloon where 
salesmen and purchasers 
can refresh themselves 
with mixed drinks be- 
tween the opening of 
fresh boxes. Not much 
of the poetry of the trade 
is apparent. The early 
trains from Long Island 
and New Jersey bring 
in many long, light 
wooden cases whose 
covers are held by a 
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strap that passes around the whole thing, 
much resembling the boxes dressmakers 


send home gowns in. These are piled up 
in a small inner room opening off the 
saloon proper, a room lined around its 
three sides with a wide, low shelf. About 
the saloon are ranged the big baskets of 
the farmers and farmers’ wives, filled with 
the coarser flowers, with sheaves of rose 
geranium sprigs, branches of lemon ver- 
bena, pied drifts of gold and purple pan- 
sies, the zinnias’ gamut of scarlet and 
orange, and, ranging through all the 
tints—of which it knows so many, from 
snow to blood—the velvet rosettes of the 
dahlias. This, amid dingy surroundings, 
and mingling its multiple perfumes with 
the smell of whisky, lemons, beer, cheese, 
and the various hot and hasty dishes with 
which the saloon-keeper consoles the 
stomachs of the early risers for flowers. 
The small wares aresold first. The large 
florists, who all come personally to make 
their purchases, range among the bas- 
kets and Select the best they offer, the re- 
mainder falling to the share of the street- 
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venders, who come with their board and 
basket to be filled with the day’s supply. 
If it be the bibulous old German gentle- 
man who dispenses blossoms at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Twenty-first Street, 
he will buy carelessly while he refreshes 
the inner man at the bar, only stipulating 
for all the bluettes to be had when they are 
in season. There is a legend among the 
flower-sellers that he once fought with 
Unser Fritz, and having had a kind word 
from the gracious prince, he has ever 
since evinced his remembrance of the 
occasion and his loyalty by his devotion 
to that ill-fated monarch’s flower. The 
woman who sells before Lord & Taylor’s 
door pounces upon the heliotrope and 
buys all to be had from the baskets. The 
Italians who sell little posies from boards 
at the foot of the Elevated Railway sta- 
tions are fond of tuberoses and violets. 
One sees among them at times a new 
face, olive, slender, and young, with eyes 
like black jewels, and but one phrase at 
his disposal, ‘‘ How mucha?’’ but with a 
keen instinctive knowledge of values and 
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of American currency. It is a new-comer 
from the land of Dante, not risen to the 
dignity of a hand-organ and monkey or 
a peanut-stand yet. 

When this part of the trade is disposed 
of, the wholesale dealer, W. S. Allen, who 
controls all the larger sales of this mar- 
ket, takes out his note-book and pencil, 
and his assistant begins to unstrap the 
long boxes. The cloud of delicate in- 
cense from rose and violet now overpow- 
ers even the penetrative odor of beer, and 
the waiting florists plunge into the heaps 
of blossoms and squabble for first choice. 
They handle the frail merchandise with 
an easy and familiar carelessness that 
fills the tyro with just such astonishment 
as overwhelms the timid young father 
at the reckless ease with which the nurse 
holds that dangerous young 
person who appears to him 
all elusive squirmishness, 
and without a safe 
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handle to him anywhere. Each one 
selects what suits him. ‘The assistant 
lifts the cover off a box from which in- 
stantly overflow the rosy satin frills of 
abevy of American beauties, the florists 
seize handfuls, rapidly count the number 
they desire, and consign their purchases 
to their assistants, who stand in the outer 
room with great baskets on their arms. 
Everything is sold by number. Roses 
are counted by the dozen, and not sold in 
smaller quantities unless there happens 
to be a few very rare specimens which 
must be divided between eager pur- 
chasers. Chrysanthemums sell by the 
cluster, from five to fifteen blossoms 
branching from onecentral stem. Violets 
are sold by the bunch, being sent to 
market in little bouquets containing two 
hundred and fifty blossoms or so, for 
convenience sake. Lilies also sell by the 
dozen, as do all flowers blossom- 
ing on a single stem. 

The flower market is over 


“a by half past eight o'clock. 
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The florists having chosen their day’s 
supply, and packed them in great bas- 
kets, take a parting drink at the bar and 
fetch their goods away. What is left is 


gathered up and carried off to the whole- 
sale warehouse, to be deposited in ice- 
boxes against the further demands that 
come in during the day from those who 
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have miscalculated their needs, or from 
other cities, for New York sells largely 
to all the large towns this side of the 
Rockies; even, in winter, furnishing 


them to New Orleans. Violets, lilies of 
the valley, and orchids, which are grown 
more successfully here than in any other 
portion of the country, are among the 
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constant exports of this city. Large quantities of the flowers are not sold in open 
market at all, but go direct to the commission merchants, whose ware-rooms are 
filled with ice-chests where goods are kept stored, and dealers come to them for their 
purchases. The orchids are among these, as they are far too delicate to be handled 
with the ruthlessness shown to the hardier flowers, and lilies and camellias, both 
easily bruised by any rough touch, are also kept out of the general market as 
much as possible. 

The bulk of the flower trade is in winter, since summer carries out of the city 
most of those who can afford such perfumed luxuries, and entertainments are of 
a more informal character, requiring less expenditure for floral decoration. But 
of late years the fashionable summer resorts, such as Newport, Narragansett Pier, 
Lenox, Tuxedo, and Bar Harbor, have created a very considerable demand for 
florists’ goods, the supply from the gardens being too unreliable for the dependence 
of those who must have their wishes gratified at any cost. This has grown to be 
a very considerable item in the calculations of dealers, and of the growers who had 
heretofore utilized the summer as a time in which to give their plants rest, and 
prepare for the coming season. Last summer the dinners and balls at Newport 
were adorned with as lavish a display of floral decoration as any of the winter 
festivities ; and though some few utilized the wild and garden flowers, the greater 
number preferred the conventional hot-house blooms, and paid for them without 
complaint, though they were higher in price than in winter. 

There are very distinct , fashions in flowers from season to season. 
The tulip craze that “a raged in Holland years ago has been re- 
peated, though with wf & less violence, here, resulting in a fine 
collection of bulbs ' » among the growers. Orchids are a fash- 
ion of millionaires, a for people of ordinary wealth can never 
indulge in it; : ; » but within the last few years the 

of fal i chrysanthemum has been the flower 
to which the general public has 
been most strongly attached, 
and to which the growers have 
principally turned their at- 
tention. The chrysan- 
themum shows at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House and other 
places have almost 
rivaled, in interest 
and _ popularity, 
the national fes- 
tival of the 
flower in 
Japan. 
Many 
new 
and 
Z = beautiful varieties 
¢ MAS * been the result of the 
iso and the little clean-smell- 
ing, but- ton-shaped white and yellow 
flowers that bore that name for our ancestors, 
have blossomed into magnificent shrubs covered 
with blooms of a hundred varying shades, and as 
many forms. 

Certain private individuals spend great sums for 

floral displays at their dinners and balls, and the 
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famous Vanderbilt ball was prepared for 
by the florists at the expense of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The Centennial 


ball, which took place last May and cele- 
brated the inaugural ball of the first 
President, cost thirty thousand dollars 
for its flowers alone. 


——— 
ae 


The 
Delmonico balls, — 
where the elect 
Four Hundred 
disport ~ ¢- 
them- ; 
selves 


in win- 

ter, are 

also deco- 

rated at a very 

largecost. A New York 

florist decorated the ball-room when 

President Harrison was inaugurated. 
The flower farms where all this lovely 

merchandise is grown are numerous and 

interesting. Each one has its specialty, 

but a description of the great nurseries 

at New Rochelle will serve as a type of 

them all, with some few variations. This 
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one is of special interest because of its 
being the greatest orchid house in this 
country. It is some hundred and forty 
acres in extent, and carries a plant and 
stock worth a million anda half. It lies 
among the softly rolling uplands of 
am Westchester County, 
pe about three miles 

OR LS from the railway 

; station, and 
contains a 

dwelling 

house 


s7 and some 

Y twenty-five 

— large green- 
houses, many thou- 
sand feet of glass being 
required for its great collection 

of tropical plants. Forty-five men 

are employed constantly to care for 
them, most of them being Germans, 
who are reputed to be the most skillful 
and competent green-house gardeners, 
though the English and Scotch are, as a 
rule, the successful landscape gardeners. 
A wind-mill and a steam-pump are em- 
ployed to raise from artesian wells the 
thousands of gallons of water used every 
day from the huge tank, and an eighty- 
horse-power engine and eight huge boil- 
ers supply and pump the steam that is 


a 
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used for heating. At the end of the main 
green-house is the office of the owner, 
who transacts business with all parts of 
the United States. He supplies not only 
the demand of the general public in his 
New York shop, but supplies and cares 
for the conservatories of a great number 
of those in this city able to afford the 
luxury, besides sending large consign- 
ments of plants to gardens and parks 
throughout the country. Shaw’s garden 
of St. Louis is a good customer, and so 
is Lincoln Park 
of Chi- 

cago, 


where forty thousand dollars’ worth 

of new plants have been shipped this 
autumn. Chicago levies a_ special 
tax, which is cheerfully paid, to sup- 
port the horticultural feature of her 
parks, resulting in a deep interest in 
such matters on the part of the people, 
who take great delight in their public 
gardens and green-houses, and be- 
grudge no expense in improving and 
enlarging them. In this office are photo- 
graphs taken in the great tropical flower 
farms that are important branches of this 
nursery and supply it with its south- 
ern plants. In Trinidad there is a large 
nursery of palms and ferns, and from 
thence go the expeditions into the Cen- 
tral and South American forests for new 
varieties of orchids, of which the nursery 
already possesses many hundred varieties. 
In the Bermudas is a lily farm of more 
than a hundred acres, where all varieties 
of bulbs are raised for this house. It is 
one of the strange freaks of our eccen- 
tric tariff laws that flower bulbs—which, 
owing to our climate of extreme heat and 
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cold, it is impossible to raise satisfacto- 
rily in the United States—are subject 
to a heavy duty, which our own florists 
are obliged to pay, that benefits no one. 
These bulbs are planted and allowed to 
bloom, after which they are shipped to 
this country, and the acres of blossom 
merely waste their sweetness on the des- 
ert air with no one but the gardeners 
to enjoy them, though at blooming time 
there are often seven acres of white lilies 
in flower, and as many more of tulips, 
gladioluses, and lilies golden, pink, and 
flaming red. From Trinidad there is a 
heavy shipment three times a year of 
ferns, palms, and the various broad- 
leaved tropical plants, the rare or- 
chids being forwarded promptly 

upon discovery to the home 
nursery. Seven large houses are 

devoted to 

them 


N 


ex- clusively, 
the shelves being filled 
with the terrestrial orchids which are 
rooted.in the ground, while from wall and 
roof hang such of the epiphytals as main- 
tain themselves upon the trees, these 
being bound to a bark-covered section of 
the particular sort of wood that affords 
them sustenance; and in little open 
wooden baskets filled with broken bricks 
and moss are the rock orchids, which in- 
clude many of the cattleya and nepenthe 
families. The owner of this nursery 
raises many of his orchids from seedlings, 
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and has enlarged and improved several varieties, one of = 
which, an enormous nepenthe, which holds nearly a &\ { 
pint of water, has been named Siebrechtiana in his 
honor. These orchid houses branch from a main 
house full of enormous palms and ferns, and are 
chambers of the strangest enchantment. Some are 
kept nearly cold, either to check plants from bloom- 
ing before the proper market time, or because they 
contain orchids of the temperate climes. To enter 
others is like a plunge into the hot, 
breathless moisture ofa tropical forest, 
where fantastical shapes of green N sustenance trom the 
crawl upon the walls, spread in the X air and sunlight. The 
air, and sprout up from the earth, as : # whole place will be filled, 
though nature in some orgy of weird too, with strange and mar- 
freakishness had thought to create a ; velous perfumes, that 
new kingdom of life between plant ‘ ‘A are as subtle and pene- 
and animal, which should partake trating as heat, and the 
unnaturally of both and yet be visitor is likely to be cured 
neither. If this is in January, the of any such delusion as that 
queer, fleshy-looking green insects orchids are merely valuable as 
and reptiles are rioting : a fashionable whim of 
in blossoms as : : the wealthy. 
strange as them- P é' Other large houses are 
selves ; freaked and % full of roses; fresh, coral- 
freckled, striped tipped little plants, a 
and mottled, hairy, Ie foot or two in height, new 
translucent, crimped, % - growths of the summer 
and convoluted, bloated ‘ Pn that are just coming into 
and crimson, as with blood, x bloom as the autumn sea- 
devouring countless hap- : y f son begins; that will never grow 
less insects that find ' ) much larger as plants, but will, in 
their way toitin some - this fostering soil and atmosphere, 
unaccountable fash- - i bloom all their vigor away into 
ion, or else as pure the splendid blossoms of the New 
and lucent, as im- : York market, and be rooted up in 
materially ghostly & : the spring and cast out as useless. 
as moonlit mist, j There is no effort made to raise new roses in 
seeming “se the New Rochelle nurseries. Experimental 
ee draw ’ / culture is carried on with great success at the 
their , nurseries in Madison, New Jersey, and at the 
only VF iy rd Union Hill rose nursery of Hoboken. Space does 
~~ not permit of an account of this interesting process, 
which is a subject that deserves special treatment. It is 
at these and like places that roses such as the American 
Beauty and the Puritan are produced—roses which fill 
f all the dreams of the florists in being long and stout- 
stemmed, bearing but a single blossom to a stalk, having a rich 
foliage close under the flower, having great size, fine perfume, 
and the one a perfect pink, the other a flawless white color. These things are the 
result of an amount of patience, knowledge, and labor that the public rarely stop to 
think of and appreciate. Another valuable work of the rose culturists is the im- 
provement of old and well-known varieties, as, for example, the Bon Silene improved 
into the Papa Gontier, La France into the Duchess of Albany. 
New York is very far behind many of its sister cities in the matter of organiza- 
tion among its flower-growers. In many of the large towns, notably Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, there are vigorous florists’ associations which have 
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no counterpart in this city, the florists’ 
club here being small, feeble, and ill 
attended, with no definite habitation. 
Another great lack is a Horticultural 
Hall where adequate exhibitions may be 
given, or any public gardens of impor- 


tance. Boston has the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, and the Harvard Botanic Gardens, 
and is the center of advanced horticul- 
ture in this country. The Horticultural 
Society of Philadelphia was fortunate 
enough to become possessed last year, 
through the generosity of Miss Elizabeth 
Shaeffer, sister of one of its presidents, of 
a Horticultural Hall worth two 
hundred thousand dollars. It is 
hoped, in case the World’s Fair , 

is held in New 6. 
York in 1892, that 
an adequate 


horticultural building will be erected, 
which will serve as a permanent place of 
exhibition for flower-growers, and that 
the exhibits brought from other countries 
for that occasion will be the foundation of 
the Botanical Garden which is so ardently 
desired by all those interested in flowers 
and plants. There already exists an 
association of florists known as the Tor- 
rey Botanical Club, whose aim is to es- 
tablish an immense public garden to be 
modeled essentially after the celebrated 
Kew Gardens in England. A million 
dollars will be necessary to found it ad- 
equately, and this sum has been con- 
ditionally promised, the stipulation 
being that the Club shall suc- 

ceed in raising a like sum by 
subscription for its maintenance 

~ and improvement. 


rw 
BA mm. 





BETTY. 
A Last CENTURY LOVE STORY. 
By ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


“ They loved their lives through and then 
went—whither ? 
And were one to the end.”’ 
Swinburne’s ** Forsaken Garden.” 


t PRELUDE. 
4? 


AN N Queen Anne County, Mary- 

Sate land, at the mouth of the Chester 

+3;) River, stands an old, square brick 

ery high above the shelving 

eee down to which slopes what was 

once a terraced garden. From here, 

looking westward, past two capes of 

meadow-land, jutting on either side 

where the salt tide curls over the placid 

shallows, the water stretches out and meets 

the blank horizon, relieved sometimes by a 

PREC far-off sail or a faint cloud of smoke from a 

“ passing steamer. Deserted by its present 

owners, untenanted, its bricks discolored with time, 

the house overlooks the anita fields, to which it has become merely a useless 
appendage. 

In the large oaks before the eastern front crows have nested, rising in flocks 
above the gable roof, mingling their harsh caws with the scream of an errant sea- 
gull. The wood-work of the porch has rotted into gaps, where toads and snails 
abide ; the shutters have fallen, and blank windows yawn like eyeless sockets. 

The upper terrace is stiff with untrimmed and straggling box-bushes bordering 
the walks, grown up with weeds, and blurred into an indistinguishable mass of 
decay. Above the tops of the other trees, a tall Lombardy poplar stands sentinel 
through all the changing seasons. Spring rains beat upon the yellow weed-stalks, 
summer suns caress the roses that bloom unseen in the rank greenness, and ripen 
the apples in the orchard, and in winter the winds wail around the dead home. 

To the left, shut in by a crumbling brick wall overgrown with the periwinkle, is 
the family burying-ground, in which no one now is interested save an old woman 
who comes once a year to visit the grave of a baby, buried fifty years ago. 

The graves are hidden by a network of vines; but in one corner, side by side, 
are portions of two marble slabs, each broken, and connected by a cross-piece 
running from one to the other. On this cross-piece, with some difficulty, the fol- 
lowing inscriptions are deciphered : 


“THOMAS WHITENHALL ROZIER, died aged 24...177-. 
“ ELIZABETH VAUGHAN, died aged 19. ..17—. 
‘In their deaths they were not divided.” 


A hundred years ago, then, two lovers walked through this garden. The roses 
bloomed then as now ; the same sun shone on them over a hundred years ago as 
it shines on us now, and will shine, God help us ! when we in our turn shall have 
become mere conjectures—names half effaced from broken slabs. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LATE one evening in the early part of 
November, 1774, the road between the 
corner of the Vaughan meadow and the 
lights of the little village of Kingston 
stretched out bare and lonely amid the 
dusky setting of the fields before the 
swift steps of a girl hurrying through 
the cool twilight, and facing the west. 
The curtain of gray clouds, torn just above 
the horizon, showed the crimson after- 
glow of the sunset, against which stood 
in silhouette the roof and chimneys ofa 
large mansion. 

A chill wind blew from the marshes, 
flapping her mantle about her and tang- 
ling her hair across her face. To Eliza- 
beth Vaughan, walking rapidly toward 
the lonely house, it seemed some old, 
haunted castle of romance, to which her 
dog, an evil, dark familiar, disappearing 
now and then in the bushes, was luring 
her. 

Entering the gate, the night deepened 
under two rows of mulberry-trees arching 
above the carriage-way. At home here, she 
relaxed her pace with a feeling of security. 
Dry leaves rustled under foot. Above, 
the clear sky shone through a lattice- 
work of naked branches, to which a few 
sear leaves shiveringly clung. Before her 
was the front of a square brick house, 
from which a glow of warmth was dif- 
fused through red curtains in two win- 
dows on the ground floor. Here she 
paused and drew a long breath, with face 
uplifted to the stars, drinking in the 
peaceful darkness and silence. The gar- 
den-gate clicked behind her, and a fig- 
ure came slowly across the lawn toward 
the right, where the barn and negro 
quarters were massed in shadow. Sud- 
denly the figure paused, and she heard a 
low, agitated whisper : ‘‘ Who’s dat ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Uncle Mose, is that you ?’’ 

‘Oh, Miss Betty, yer gimme a big 
scare. Leastwise, fur a minute I ’spi- 
cioned it might bea sperrit, fur the Scrip- 
tur’ is dat Satan goes about like a roarin’ 
lion, seekin’ fur ter devour.’’ 

‘* But you didn’t hear any roar.’’ 

‘‘Dat’s de truf, dat’s de truf, honey, I 
didn’t hear de roar, but a man ain't argyin’ 
wid hisse’f when he’s skeered. ’Tain’t 
often I does forgit ter argufy ; fur w’at 
sez de Scriptur? Man hez got ter live 


by reason an’ de law. Chile, dere ain’t a 
day er a hour dat I ain’t watchin’ fur de 
debbil.’’ 

‘« Have you ever seen him, Uncle?’’ 

‘‘Honey, I hez cotched an’ seen him 
dis day, fur ef he ain’t possessin’ dat ole 
black Charlotte I ain’t got no right ter 
exhort an’ preach.”’ 

A tap on the window called her atten- 
tion. One of the curtains was lifted, and 
Aunt Barbara appeared, beckoning her 
to enter; and she hurried toward the 
house, calling out, «‘ Good-night, Uncle 
Mose.”’ 

Deprived of the pleasure of describing 
the nature of the particular ‘ sperrit”’ 
possessing his better half, whether it was 
the arch-fiend himself or only a wander- 
ing, insignificant ‘‘supe,’’ Uncle Mose 
mumbled something, probably an ex- 
orcism, and shuffled off disconsolately 
across the grass. 

As Betty entered the dining-room, Miss 
Bab threw up her hands. 

‘« Goodness gracious, Elizabeth Vaugh- 
an !’’ she cried, ‘‘the idea of your stand- 
ing there in the night air! Do you wish 
to die of a rheum ?”’ 

‘«T look much like the victim of an un- 
timely grave !’’ laughed Betty, throwing 
off her mantle and large hat, and display- 
ing her slender figure, that was graceful 
even under the ungraceful zegligée, a loose 
sacque over a full petticoat. A mass of 
waving red-brown hair was drawn back 
from the oval face, which had irregu- 
lar, expressive features, and a clear com- 
plexion, slightly freckled. Her greatest 
beauty was her eyes—large, and of a 
changing gray, fringed with black lashes. 
The red lips were sensitive and varia- 
ble, and her smiling, furtive dimples and 
white teeth belied her grave and dreamy 
eyes. 

‘‘Do I look like dying yet ?’’ she asked. 

‘““Merey! child; looks don’t count. 
I'll bring you a draught of Jesuit’s bark 
after you get to bed, and you may es- 
cape.”’ 

Miss Bab’s plain, sickly face labored 
under some unwonted excitement; so 
Betty refrained from questions, knowing 
that the secret would give additional 
pleasure to her aunt by being thus sup- 
pressed. 

The room was cheerful, with a blaz- 
ing fire of logs in the wide fireplace. A 
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branched candlestick shone on the pol- 
ished surface of the long mahogany table, 
which was set for supper, and bright 
with china and silver. 

A secretary with brass handles, a sofa, 
and a few straight-backed chairs, covered 
with hair-cloth, stood against the wall, 
paneled with cedar half way to the ceil- 
ing. 

Above the wainscoting hung three 
portraits in gilt frames—Captain Robert 
Vaughan, the first settler, painted by Lely, 
in peruke; Betty’s father, a stout, dark- 
eyed gentleman in purple-velvet frock 
coat and white brocade waistcoat ; and 
her mother, who had been an Irish girl 
—a beautiful, bright face, under the 
shadow of a large hat. 

These two had died of yellow fever 
during a visit to Philadelphia in 1765, 
leaving Betty to the guardianship of her 
aunts. 

‘Well, did you hear no news in the 
town ?’’ asked Miss Bab, diplomatically, 
resuming the darning of a fine white 
stocking belonging to her sister, Miss 
Clementina, who was much too absorbed 
in the charge of the plantation and slaves 
to attend to more homely and feminine 
pursuits. Betty leaned against the man- 
tel, sharing the rug with Cassius, who 
sat on his haunches blinking at the 
fire. 

‘‘ Little Johnny Atkins walked half way 
home with me, and was sorry that I was 
not his school-teacher. I wish you could 
have heard him talk, for he is the droll- 
est creature. He said, ‘Oh, we had a 
splendid time lath night!’ ‘What could 
you do,’ Iasked, ‘Sunday night?’ ‘Why, 
thtanding on our headth and turning 
thomerthets and thuth like.’ ‘ Who took 
part in the gayeties?’ ‘Oh, me and ma 
and pa, and all the other children.’ Mr. 
Tilghman’s donkey brayed as he started 
to leave me, and it frightened him so I 
had to go part of the way back with 
him.”’ 

Betty threw back her head and laughed 
at the recollection of the doughty young- 
ster’s terror ; but Miss Bab’s interest was 
not up to the usual mark. She drew the 
needle with an impatient movement out 
of the stocking, nervously nodding her 
head, with its cushion of sandy hair, sur- 
mounted by a mob-cap. 

‘‘Something has happened,”’ she said, 
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‘*Guess what 


in a mysterious whisper. 
it is.”’ 

‘Let me see. You have received a 
secret cargo of tea, and are in danger of 
being tarred and feathered? No? Well, 
the speckled hen has begun to lay? No? 
Well, Aunt Clem has become very mod- 
ish and is going to give me a rout? She 
has patched up a truce with ‘ that trump- 
ery Bob Rozier,’ and concluded to allow 
his cows to pasture in our meadow? No? 
Why, Aunt Bab, you are as mysterious 
as Mr. Rozier when any one asks him 
whether he is Whig or Tory: ‘ Neither, 
neither, my dear sir ; a mere cipher ; only 
a simple country gentleman, absorbed in 
my pastoral pursuits and my literary avo- 
cations.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Well, my dear, Tom Rozier has come 
home from Oxford on the brig Peggy 
Stewart, that reached Annapolis on the 
14th of October. Will Ringgold came on 
the same vessel, and Tom got to Lord’s 
Gift yesterday.”’ 

‘«]’ faith, we knew that all along ; didn't 
we, Cass? They told me at Mr. Atkins’s 
store. How did you know ?”’ 

There was a sound of suppressed gig- 
gling from behind the door. 

‘‘That snicker betrays the culprit. 
Come forth, Miss Anastasia Anderton.”’ 

She hurried to the door, standing ajar, 
and threw it open, revealing a short, 
middle-aged woman squeezed against the 
wall. Her squat figure was clothed in 
homespun, a white neckerchief was folded 
tightly over her ample bust, and her hair 
was piled high and powdered. 

‘‘T wanted to see if you would faint 
with joy at the news,’’ said Miss Anasta- 
sia, wreathing her round, grotesque face 
into a smile, where the thin lips spread 
upward indefinitely, seemingly to meet 
the wrinkles under the twinkling green 
eyes. 

‘« But that isn’t all,’’ she said, coming 
forth from her retreat ; «I’ve seen him ! 
I went over to Lord’s Gift to take Mistress 
Rozier the recipe for orange marmalade, 
and they made me stay to dinner, and I 
saw Tom. Such an engaging and hand- 
some beau, my dear; not like the thin 
whipper-snapper he was when he went 
away. And his manners—so insinuating 
—in an elegant laced coat, and lovely, 
straight limbs clad in silk hese! Not 
that I admire those portions of the male 














sex, or set any store by his protestations 
of friendly interest. ‘Why, Miss Stacy,’ 
he said, ‘ you haven't changed one bit 
since the time we used to chase your 
white cat over the yard and pretend it 
was a polar bear.’ ‘I’ve gota lovely dog 
now, Tom,’ said I. ‘How’s my pretty 
little playmate, Betty Vaughan?’ says 
he, smiling. ‘Egad! she must bea young 
lady now, and a beauty, I'll warrant.’ 
‘ That she is Be 

«Oh, Stacy, Stacy !’’ murmured Miss 
Bab, trying to check the torrent of words, 
‘don’t set so much store on pulchritude 
and flatter the child’s vanity. She’s well 
enough, but ‘beauty is as beauty does.’ 
I’m sure, Betty, you’ve got more freckles 
to-day without your veil.’’ 

‘«Oh, Bab, you’re such a dear old goose, 
cried Betty. ‘‘ Proceed, dear Anastasia, 
with your interesting narrative, and I'll 
give you my green ribbons for being the 
most absolute cozener in the province.”’ 

‘« Well, my dear, he talked so elegantly 
and engagingly : said he had seen very 
little of Will Ringgold at college, as they 
had gone with different sets, and Will 
has been to France. I’m afraid Tom’s 
a rattling blade, and Will always was 
that sneaky and womanish that they 
didn’t get on together. He asked after 
all the neighborhood, and said he would 
have a chance to meet it soon, as they are 
going to give arout Thursday night ; and 
as I was coming over here Mistress Rozier 
asked me to deliver the invitation.”’ 

‘‘ Really ?’’ asked Betty, opening her 
eyes and flushing with interest. « Will 
I go, Bab? Did you ask Aunt Clem?”’ 

‘«’Tis going to be truly grand ; besides 
Jake and Sam, the negro fiddlers, there 
are two men coming from Annapolis to 
play the horn, and a real hair-dresser will 
be over Mr. Fiddeman’s store to dress 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s hair in the latest 
mode.”’ 

‘Of course Aunt Clem will let me go ; 
won’t she, Bab? What will I wear ? 
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‘““* And what do you think the bride was dressed in? 
Aha! 
Aud what do vou think the bride was dressed in ? 
A grass-green frock and a new gold breastpin, 
Aha !’”’ 


she sang, lifting her frock and dancing 
along the floor. ‘Just see me take my 
steps for the minuet.”’ 

‘Child, child,’’ said Miss Bab, «« you’ve 
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got to getoldtoo. Ask Clementina if you 
can go when she comes in, and if she is 
in a pleasing frame.’’ 

A negro girl, bearing various hot dishes, 
announced supper. As soon as they were 
seated Miss Clementina entered and took 
her place, without saying a word, at the 
head of the table. 

Her face was strong in its individual- 
ity and expression of command. Years 
of authority had intensified the natural 
masculine element in her temperament 
and countenance, with its long upper lip 
slightly shaded, dark, heavy eyebrows 
overhanging piercing and restless black 
eyes. Her grizzled hair curled high above 
her narrow, bony forehead, and her large 
figure was clad in a mannish redingote 
furnished with huge horn buttons, and 
finished at the throat with a man’s white 
cravat. 

In her presence Miss Barbara effaced 
her own personality, and sat, a pale little 
apparition, studying her younger sister's 
mood, which seemed not a very happy 
one this evening, for she tapped her fin- 
gers on the board in a preoccupied man- 
ner. 

Miss Bab poured out the tea, and the 
meal proceeded silently. Betty was gaz- 
ing absently at her plate, absorbed in anx- 
ious cogitations about the party. Miss 
Stacy, who, in common with the rest of 
the neighborhood, stood in salutary awe 
of «‘Clementina Vaughan’s vagaries,”’ 
silently sipped the contents of her cup. 

‘Too much sugar, Miss Bab,’’ she said 
softly, passing up her cup. ‘Please put 
in more tea.’’ She took another draught 
and passed it up again: ‘ More cream, 
please.’’ This was repeated several times. 

‘«« Well,’’ she said, aloud, ««I can even 
be moderate and drink only ove cup of 
this tea, despite its being so fragrant and 
grateful.”’ 

«“Tea!’’ exclaimed Miss Clem, ina 
voice which was a surprise, so deep and 
sweet was it; ‘‘tea! Why, Anastasia 
Anderton, you'll get no tea in this 
house, I'll warrant. This is sage tea. 
I never drink the weak wash myself.’’ 

‘‘Lud,’’ said Miss Stacy, glibly, trying 
to change the unfortunate subject, ‘did 
you hear what happened to the brig 
Peggy Stewart that brought Tom Rozier 
over? It had some packages of tea on 
board, and Mr. Anthony Stewart, the 
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owner, paid the duty; but the people 
raised such a hubbub about it, called a 
meeting and made Mr. Stewart apologize 
and burn the vessel—set fire to it with a 
torch and burned the fine ship. Such 
another blaze and fuss about a few pack- 
ages of refreshing tea! Hard enough to 
get too, Lord knows !”’ 

Miss Clem cast a withering glance on 
her. ‘‘ Think of the principle involved, 
and not of your stomach, Anastasia. I 
hear that some base souls, submitting 
to the extortions imposed upon us by 
our blood-sucking tyrants, have paid the 
tax and smuggled tea into the country ; 
but I'll have none of it in my house. 
You can go to the houses of such creat- 
ures as Mr. Wilmer and Bob Rozier, 
things that are neither Whig nor Tory, 
‘nor fish, nor flesh, nor good red her- 
ring,’ if you wish to find the detestable 
weed, but not on the table of one who 
loves liberty. So let me hear no more 
of tea!’ 

Miss Bab felt very guilty at the sub- 
terfuge she had practiced to procure her 
favorite and proscribed beverage, which 
the ladies in the neighborhood were in 
the habit of absent-mindedly extracting 
from a concealed caddy in Mr. Atkins's 
store; leaving a bonus on the counter, 
or diffusing the equivalent among more 
innocent articles on the bill, in order to 
elude the myrmidons of the State Con- 
vention. 

This was not an auspicious prelude to 
the would-be petitioner, whose whole soul 
was engaged in wily plans for the fulfill- 
ment of her hopes. 

‘‘T hear,’’ said Miss Clem, severely, 
‘‘that that worthless Bob Rozier is going 
to give his son an assembly Thursday 
night.’’ Betty pursed up her red lips, 
and looked dreamily at the portrait of 
her grandfather’s peruke. ‘‘ You have 
received an invitation; do you want to 
go, Elizabeth? Do you want to go to 
the house of that man, who has no princi- 
ples of political or personal honesty—as 
he evinced in the affair of the brindle 
cow ?’’ 

Betty lowered her gaze to her aunt’s 
curls. 

‘Why, Aunt Clem, of course I do. I 
want to dance and meet the neighbors, 
and not stay shut up all my life like a—a 
—slave in an Eastern harem.” 

16 
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“Fie, fie, unhappy child!’’ faltered 
Miss Bab; ‘‘ where do you pick up these 
equivocal allusions? Clementina, ,this 
comes of allowing her to read every book 
in the book-case.”’ 

‘‘Forward minx exclaimed Miss 
Clem, ‘‘you shall go. It shall not be 
said that I keep Edward Vaughan’s or- 
phan child sequestered from the world, 
and will not allow her to take her place 
among its gayeties. Barbara, you shall 
gotoo. I'll not set my foot in that house. 
No doubt the son’s ‘a chip of the old 
block ;’ a worthless boy he was, over 
here from morning till night, keeping 
hawks hidden in the cubby and feeding 
them my chickens.’ 

«‘ Why, aunt, they were falcons, and he 
was the falconer and I the lady of the 
castle.”’ 

‘“What will she wear?’’ asked Miss 
Stacy. ‘‘I am to wear my new red petti- 
coat and sacque trimmed with sarcenet- 
ribbons.”’ 

“T’ll stand no outlay of money on 
your gewgaws,’’ said Miss Clem, con- 
temptuously ; ‘it is too hard to get now. 
To-morrow go to the big carved chest 
in the hall, and select any one of your 
mother’s brocades, to be made over in the 
mode; and you can get Mrs. Wilmer’s 
black Susan—I hear she’s a first-rate 
milliner—but no outlay.” 

«‘Did you see the lovely gown worn at 
church last Sunday by Miss Ramsay of 
Philadelphia, staying at the Paca’s?” 
asked Miss Stacy. ‘‘There was style, 
the way she handled her smelling-salts, 
so daintily! She'll be at the party, and 
something fine to see.”’ 

‘‘T was trying to hear dear Dr. Wells’s 
sermon,’’ said Miss Bab. 

‘«T saw her,’’ answered Miss Clem; ‘a 
mincing girl fool, with her fine-lady 
airs.’’ 

‘Oh, aunt,’’ pleaded Betty, «‘mayn’t I 
have my hair built up by the barber from 
Annapolis, and get a new set of cherry 
ribbons and feathers to wear with the 
white brocade ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ thundered Miss Clem; ‘ you 
must think I have a mint of money to 
waste on fol-de-rols. You'd be a fine 
fool with your hair piled up like the 
Tower of Babel, and smeared with bear’s 
grease, and furbished up like a bird's nest 
with rags and bits of finery. Wear your 
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own pretty red curls’’—Betty winced— 
«and I’ll warrant you'll be sweeter than 
anyemonkeyish city Miss. Of all the 
insane ideas that ever visited the poor, 
weak brains of the female kind, this top- 
heavy mania is the worst. Let Anas- 
tasia follow the lead if she choose, and 
Bab, no doubt, will want her pink wool 
decked out; but you are a minor and 
under my care, and you shall not.’’ 
‘‘Then I'll not go,”’ said Betty. «T’ll 
not go to be flouted at by strangers as a 
country guy.”’ 
‘Don’t, then. 
spite your face.’ ’’ 
The table was cleared, and Amanda 
brought in a pan of hot water to Miss 
Barbara, who always washed the tea- 
service herself, allowing no sacrilegious 
hand to imperil her precious china. She 
made one exception in favor of Miss 
Stacy, who, in a long dimity apron, the 
fac-simile of that which invested Miss 
Bab’s slight form, deftly handled the 
dish-cloth. 
Miss Clem seated herself with account- 
book, pen, and ink at the other end of the 
table, and Betty retired from an unfeel- 


‘Cut off your nose to 


ing world to the west window, where, 
shut in by the red moreen curtains, she 
could lean her forehead against the glass 


and mope unseen. Miss Bab and Miss 
Stacy kept up a low whisper, accompa- 
nied by the clatter of the china, and 
the quill scratched loudly over the 
paper. 

Beside the faint gleam of the stars 
there was no light to be seen outside, 
save that of Lord’s Gift, shining across 
the dark expanse of the creek stretching 
between. Profoundly disappointed that 
she was not to attend the party, Betty 
determined that she would not make her 
appearance unless screened from notice 
by absolute conformity to the existing 
style; for she had an inkling as to the 
opinion in the neighborhood of the «‘ odd- 
ities of the Vaughans”’ in general, and 
Miss Clem in particular,which had served 
to estrange them from many of their con- 
nections. 

She wondered whether Tom was the 
same dare-devil, lovable fellow; whether 
he would like her, or they would see much 
of each other. Then, indignant at Miss 
Clem’s tantrums, she tapped restlessly 
on the pane. 
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‘«« Cease that exhibition of your wicked 
temper,’’ said Miss Clem’s voice, break- 
ing her reverie. ‘‘ Come forward, sulky 
girl, and say good-night to Miss Anas- 
tasia.”’ 

Miss Anastasia departed, enveloped in 
mantle and hood, escorted by a negro 
boy with a lantern. 

‘« Well,’’ said Miss Clem, as soon as 
the door was closed, taking up her stand 
with her back to the fire, «‘ you are two 
wiseacres to start any manner of discus- 
sion before that woman, the greatest 
tittle-tattle and gossip in the neighbor- 
hood, and such a natural as I have rarely 
seen ; with her ‘ gauze ribbons’ forsooth, 
and her gabble @ /a mode. Old Dr. An- 
derton’s daughter, too, a man whom my 
dear, departed father 

‘««God rest his soul!’’ said Miss Bab, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘‘Stop sniffling, Barbara, he’s dead. 
We've all got to die, but what’s the use of 
crying? There’s where women make me 
sick, with their eternal weep, weep. We're 
all fools, and I would that I had been 
born a man.”’ 

‘‘T am sure, Clem,’’ said Miss Bab, 
‘« you’re as clever as amy man.”’ 

Miss Clem made no immediate reply, 
but broke out a few seconds later in a 
slow, sweet voice : 

‘‘God knows we are all mad, wasting 
our lives on gewgaws and trumpery 
affairs, when we are to die and vof—and 
I am the maddest of all! Child, what 
will you do, go or stay ?”’ 

«‘Aunt,’”’ said Betty, coming near and 
speaking firmly—there was a strange 
resemblance in the two voices, Betty’s 
lacking the occasional harshness — ‘I 
will not go unless I can take my right 
place among the other gentry, and look 
as becomes your niece.”’ 

‘«« And all this fuss about a mare’s nest 
atop of your head. You have the very 
Vaughan stubborn will, and I like you 
not the less for being the very moral of 
what I was when a girl, though better- 
looking—not that looks are here or there 
when the end comes. What am I to set 
my face against the world? Be young 
and silly, and pile your hair a mile high 
on your empty noddle. Good-night.’’ 
She took up a lighted candle and left 
the room. 

Betty caught Miss Bab around the 
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waist and danced off with her, panting 
and tremulous. 

«Oh, Bab,’’ she said, after an embrace 
which knocked that demure little person’s 
mob-cap on one side, giving her a rakish 
aspect, ‘‘isn’t the white brocade going 
to look sweet? See how I will make my 
courtesy to Mistress Rozier. And how 
fine you will look in your brown brocade, 
dancing the reel with fat Dr. Wells.’’ 

‘« Betty, he’s a clergyman !”’ 

«Oh, then maybe he won’t reel, but 
perform a clerical pas seul, like this.”’ 

‘‘ You are a wicked child, making fun 
of a poor withered old——’”’ 

‘‘ Darling,’’ interrupted Betty, Lissing 
her again, and taking up her candle for 
bed. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE door and windows were open, and 
the cheery autumn sunlight streamed in 
on the bare rafters,where hung strings of 
peppers and onions, circling with a nim- 
bus Betty’s head and glowing cheek as 
she stood on the hearth at one side of the 
huge fireplace, where logs blazed under 
a skillet filled with a mysterious mixture, 
which she stirred with a long stick. 

On the other side sat Mammy Lar, 
Betty’s old nurse, who reigned supreme 
in these precincts. 

They were on an island, for between 
them and the door was a flood of suds 
and water, where Amanda, on her hands 
and knees, was scrubbing the boards in 
a manner which would have been quite 
unsatisfactory to Mammy Lar, had not 
her attention been absorbed in a marital 
squabble with Uncle Moses, standing in 
the door. 

‘« Jes’ lemme come in an’ git my pipe,”’ 
he pleaded ; «it’s up dar on de jamb.”’ 

‘Don’t yer walk over dat floor, 
Moses. Don’t yer see whar Mandy’s 
‘zittin her efforts fur ter clean it? Laws 
sakes, gal, is dat all de bes’ you kin 
scrub? Put more elbow-grease in yo’ 
work an’ make dem boards shine, or I 

low I'll lam yer. Don’t yer come in, 
dat’s all, don’t—yer—come—in,”’ slowly 
and warningly. 

‘‘Miss Betty,’’ 


said the old man, ap- 
pealing to a higher authority, «jes’ fetch 
me my pipe, honey ; she won’t lemme 
come in,”’ 
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Betty and Amanda were both stifling 
their mirth. 

“Don’t yer walk on my floor, chile ; 
Moses kin jes’ do widout, or he kin fly 
over. Yer must be most good ‘nuff ter 
fly, wid yer preachin’s ca’ gallivantin’s 
wid de debbil, like a field nigger fur all 
de world, spite o’ yo’ privliges o’ con- 
sortin wid de gentry. /es’ fly, Moses.” 

“T’ll come an’ git it,’’ said Moses, 
goaded to extreme measures. 

‘Ef yercome, I'll scald yer, sure’s pop!”’ 

The consequences were averted by 
Miss Clem, who, hearing the loud words, 
entered with all the majesty of law, 
striding ruthlessly with muddy boots 
across the debatable ground. 

‘‘What’s all this hubbub?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘For shame, Mammy, give the 
old man his pipe.’’ Then, spying the 
mysterious caldron and Betty’s flushed 
face: ‘‘ What in heaven’s name is that 
mess ?”’ 

‘“‘This is a compound of simples and 
herbs which I am preparing,’’ said Betty, 
with an attempt at dignity. 

‘‘What for? What are you going to 
do with it?’’ 

Betty laughed, and faltered something 
about « freckles.’’ 

‘Humph! That’s it, is it? A cos- 
metic! Some of Anastasia Anderton’s 
poisonous recipes, I'll be bound.’’ She 
took the saucepan and poured its con- 
tents out ofthe window. ‘ Your complex- 
ion is good enough ; it would doubtless 
have taken the skin off, and left you 
flayed for the party. Don’t get such 
maggots in your brain, or you'll be an- 
other crazy Vaughan.’’ 

She departed as suddenly as she had 
appeared, leaving Betty gazing ruefully 
at the empty saucepan. ‘Laws sakes,”’ 
said Mammy Lar, reflectively, «I can’t 
help making great ’mirations at Miss 
Clem, she’s sech a sopeale character.’’ 

For several days the wide halls up-stairs 
had been the scene of busy dressmaking, 
where two negro girls, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Wilmer’s Susan, had been 
working upon Betty’s gown, which was 
at length completed. 

Betty was in a fever of excitement, 
which reached its climax at the arrival 
of the barber, upon horseback, bringing 
with him the utensils to put the crown- 
ing finish to the toilet. 
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She was enveloped in a sheet, to pro- 
tect her gown, and then, before the dress- 
ing-table, the barber, or, as he called 
himself, the coiffeur des dames, completed 
his fearful and wonderful edifice. 

The hair was drawn, with two rows of 
puffs on either side, over a tall cushion, 
the whole smeared with pomatum, pow- 
dered, and surmounted with frills of lace, 
bows of cherry.ribbon, and two cherry 
ostrich tips. Then the barber, who was a 
Frenchman, with the manner of a courtier, 
crossed his hands on his heart, bowed, 
and said: « C’est accompli; Mademoiselle 
est charmante.”’ 

The doors were thrown open, and a 
group of dark faces beamed admiration 
upon Betty, as she stood, like a statue 
being unveiled, stately, and conscious of 
her head-gear. 

Her robe of white brocade was draped 
over a quilted cherry hooped petticoat, 
and her beautiful white throat, erect and 
well poised under its towering structure, 
rose from a cloud of delicate lace, which 
also shadowed over the rounded arms. 

There was a murmur of admiration. 
Mammy Lar came in and surveyed her 
from head to foot. 

‘‘ Thar won’t be a pusson thar kin hold 
a candle ter my chile. Honey, yer jes’ 
too sweet ter live ; somebody jes’ ought 
ter take yer and bury yer ’live.’’ 

‘« Well—well—well,’? murmured Miss 
Stacy, who was to accompany them. 
« Ain’t she sweet? I think we'll cut 
quite a tolerable figure.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you and Bab look like prodig- 
ious idiots !’’ laughed Miss Clem, adding 
to Miss Bab’s discomfiture, who looked 
ready to sink with timidity and the 
weight of her commode. Miss Stacy was 
beaming with smiles, and had placed, 
after a fashion of some years past, be- 
tween her rouge and eyebrow a black 
patch, elaborately cut to represent a ship 
under full sail. 

Lord’s Gift, the Rozier place, though 
a short distance across the water, was ten 
miles’ journey by road, so Miss Clem hur- 
ried them off before sunset. Uncle Moses, 
in a green livery, was seated on the box 
of the large, lumbering coach, while one 
negro boy acted as postilion, and another 
rode before on horseback bearing a lan- 
tern, to open the gates and light the 
muddy roads. Betty’s head-gear being 
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the tallest, she was allowed the whole 
back seat, where she sat, and held het 
head obliquely to avoid knocking against 
the top of the coach. 

The half-dreamy state she had fallen 
into, lulled by the monotony of the 
creaking vehicle and the low voices, was 
broken by the cessation of locomotion, 
and the bright lights from the open door 
of Lord’s Gift; but she had not fully 
awakened until she found herself in the 
dressing-room, where they were divested 
of their wraps by the assistance of two 
negro maids. 

The music sounding from below made 
Betty impatient to enter the ball-room, 
but there were numberless touches to be 
given to Miss Stacy’s toilet. The ship 
having sailed away from the rouge, she 
took out a small pill-box, and extracted 
thence two elaborate fac-similes, with one 
of which she decorated herself, and the 
other Betty’s white forehead, before they 
descended to the parlor. 

There they made their way at once to 
Mrs. Rozier, standing nearthe door. The 
look of condescension on her aquiline 
features, and her affability, oppressed 
Betty, who was dazzled by the glare of 
the many wax tapers, the hum of voices, 
and the bright gowns and coats of the 
groups around her. 

A hundred fears and misgivings as- 
sailed her. Everything was so fine, so 
like fairy-land ; she was certain that she 
was looking ugly and that she would not 
have a pleasant time. Dr. Wells, pant- 
ing in a tight, new black suit and cler- 
ical neckcloth, had engaged Miss Bab 
and Miss Stacy in conversation. 

Across the room, a young lady on a 
sofa was the center of-a circle of gentle- 
men. She was tall and blonde, arrayed 
in silver brocade in the latest fashion, 
and conspicuous by having, on top of 
the structure built above her haughty 
face, a paroquet of the most brilliant 
colors. 

Betty watched her with interest as she 
occasionally inhaled a bottle of salts. 

‘‘That is Miss Ramsay of Philadel- 
phia,”’ said Mrs. Rozier. ‘She is a most 
engaging girl, very charming, and her 
countenance betokening such truly fem- 
inine and gentle sensibility. She is talk- 
ing with Tom, who is vastly smitten.”’ 

She was looking up into the face of a 
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tall, broad-shouldered young fellow in 
blue velvet and: gold lace, with a white 
embroidered waistcoat, who leaned over 
her with an air of devotion,.and must 
have said something very pleasant, for 
she tapped him on the sleeve with her 
fan, saying: ‘“‘Oh! fie! fie! What an 
arrant rogue !’’ 

He turned, and, catching Mrs. Rozier’s 
eye, came across the room at her nod. 
Betty was surprised at his appearance. 
His regular features were stern, his eye- 
brows straight and decided, and the 
mouth full and rather large. He was 
handsome, doubtless, but not like the 
old, merry-faced Tom. 

“This is Miss Elizabeth Vaughan, 
Tom,"’ said his mother, ‘‘ whom you must 
remember quite well.’’ 

Betty was disgusted that he should 
have been called to speak to her. She 


imagined that the low, grave bow he 
made was one of polite impatience at 
having to leave Miss Ramsay for a coun- 
She swept him a stately little 


try girl. 
courtesy. 

‘Of course, I remember my little play- 
mate, though you have grown prodig- 
iously, i’ faith.’ 

«That is very natural,’’ said Betty, 
coldly, some demon of perversity prompt- 
ing her ; then she shut her lips tight and 
remained silent. He should not think 
she was trying to keep him from Miss 
Ramsay. 

‘« How is Miss Vaughan ?’’ he asked. 

‘««My aunt enjoys excellent health, I 
thank you.”’ 

«And is the dog alive that we used to 
call Cassius, because he had a ‘lean and 
hungry look’ ?”’ 

‘He is still alive, but quite fat now.”’ 
‘«‘Good heaven!’’ she thought, «how 
insipid he must think me. He can go 
back to his Miss Ramsay.”’ 

‘That is quite gratifying,’ he said, 
gravely. 

Looking up, Betty caught a merry flash 
of his dark eyes, but his features re- 
mained impassive. 

‘‘Oh, he is laughing at the provincial 
Miss,’’ she thought. 

‘‘Have you seen Will Ringgold yet ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘No; is he here?’’ maintaining her 
taciturn precedent, though disgusted with 
herself. 
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‘That is he, yonder, the macaroni 
talking to the youngest Miss Paca."’ 

The young man he indicated was short, 
with a slight figure, arrayed in a red-silk 
coat, with a peach-bloom satin waistcoat. 
His features were delicate, and on his 
cheeks there was an evident soupcon of 
rouge. 

‘« He is monstrous genteel,’’ said Betty. 

‘‘Egad! nothing if not that; but 
some one should tell him that in the 
provinces no one wears a red coat but a 
creole or a dancing-master. He will 
want to meet you, for he has been asking 
for you, and I did not know you had 
come. Let me fetch him.” 

«« What a hurry to get away,” thought 
Betty. 

Mr. Ringgold advanced with his hand 
over his heart, making a low bow. He 
held a quizzing-glass in the other hand, 
through which he stared impertinently, 
saying, with a simper of affected sur- 
prise : 

‘‘ Parbleu! Is this the same little girl 
with whom I once played, or one of 
Diana’s nymphs strayed into human rev- 
elries? Oh! speak, nymph, I pray.”’ 

His voice had a drawl which, in addi- 
tion to his conscious starts and poses, com- 
bined to make him such an extraordinary 
figure to Betty that she quite forgot her 
vole of indifference and looked at Tom 
quickly, when a glance of veiled amuse- 
ment passed between them. 

‘“‘Pardi!’’ he continued, «‘I dream. 
Have I come from Paris, the center of the 
globe, to find in this remote spot a para- 
gon of beauty and grace? I am yout 
serviteur tres humble. You have wounded 
me with one glance of those eyes /ous 
brillants. Command me, I am yours, 
adorable and charmante being.”’ 

Betty was struck dumb by this torrent 
of words, and amazed at her first glimpse 
of the fashionable affectation of the day, 
which was Francomania. 

Tom bowed and, excusing himself, re- 
turned to Miss Ramsay, who had sum- 
moned him with a wave of her fan. 

‘Suppose I should take you at your 
word,’’ said Betty. «Since you are mine, 
I command you to tell me all about your- 
self, and what you expected to find in 
‘this remote spot.’”’ 

“Ah, mon Dieu ! What is there to tell? 
After a happy existence in that adorable 
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capital of the greatest nation in the 
world, a life full of pleasure—si débonnaire 
—to be banished to this spot, where there 
is not even a decent hair-dresser. Why, 
adorable creature, they can not dress hair 
even in that dreary island, England. No- 
where, nowhere, save in Ja belle France. 
Ma foi! Am I not an ingrate to bewail 
my lot? Have I not found on this desert 


shore une ange—belle et riante ?— 


‘And man, a hermit, sighed till lovely woman smiled.’ 


—Smile, prithee, smile! How surpassing 
fair you would look in a French dress.’’ 
He closed his eyes and seemed lost in an 
ecstasy of imagination. ‘I protest, you 
can’t conceive what an addition a French 
dress would be to your beauty.”’ 

Betty had by this time fully obeyed his 
injunction to smile, and was dimpling 
with amusement. 

‘«Sure,’’ she said, with a simple stare, 
‘you see me at my best. You should 
see how we dress here in the provinces 
every day. I wear deer-skin and feathers 
like the Indians——"’ 

‘*No, now, do you? How droll and 
dégagée! ’Pon honor, how fair you must 
look! What is your temperament now— 
give a hint to an adorer—are you melting 
or severe?”’ 

‘It is the sameas that inscribed on the 
tombstone of my great-aunt, buried in 
Limerick: ‘Here lies the body of Lady 
Honoria O’Rourke. She was passionate, 
pious, and deeply devout, and painted in 
water-colors, ‘‘of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Pardi !”’ he cried, ‘‘ you are sprightly 
enough! Your lips barb the arrows shot 
from those heavenly orbs.”’ 

Through the door of the next room, 
where the older people were engaged at 
cards, advanced Mr. Rozier, rubicund and 
pompous. 

‘« Well,well, here is my charming young 
neighbor gracing our social evening. 
Good-evening, dear child. I’faith, if 
there were not so many people around I 
would avail myself of the privilege of 
kissing your blooming cheek. So much 
for being an old man. Now, you, Will, 
despite your superior attractions, could 
not claim that. Age has its compensa- 
tions.”’ 

Betty held out her hand to the gentle- 
man, of whom she was very fond, despite 
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the absurd feud which waged between 
him and Miss Clem, based upon some 
trifling cause which both had forgotten. 
He bent over it saying, «‘ May I ?”’ 
“** He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay,’” 


laughed Betty. 

‘‘Have you seen my boy, Betty?’’ he 
asked. ‘Here, I'll call him here. No? 
You don’t want to see him? Why, isn’t 
he a pretty enough lad? Odso! there’s 
no pleasing these young misses. Don’t 
trust her, Will, she’s an arrant flirt; prom- 
ised me last summer she’d come over to 
play chess and never has come—an arrant 
flirt.” 

‘«« My flirting is like my chess-playing,”’ 
said Betty. ‘In both I only act on the 
defensive, and never carry war into the 
enemy’s quarters.’’ 

‘‘Ha!ha!’’ laughed Mr. Rozier, loudly. 

Miss Baby who was standing near, 
looked around and smiled proudly, with- 
drawing her attention from Dr. Wells, 
who was electrifying Miss Stacy by a 
narrative about a cow which, to use his 
words, ‘‘ put her head into the window 
and roared, ma’am, roared like a Numid- 
ian lion !”’ 

From that moment the evening was 
like a delightful dream to Betty. The 
music sounded, and her heart and feet 
kept time to its beat. She began to feel 
that people were looking at her, that 
she was admired. Gentlemen crowded 
around, and her animated face grew 
beautiful with the simple pleasure of a 
girl’s gratified vanity. 

She was taken in to supper by young 
Mr. Tilghman, who was painfully shy, 
and made amends for lack of conversa- 
tion by piling her plate with new sup- 
plies, the supper being, in the old, hos- 
pitable fashion, of the most substantial 
order, the sideboard furnished with wines, 
where the gentlemen resorted frequently 
during the evening to refresh themselves 
and discuss politics, the one absorbing 
topic which entered into all things at 
this exciting time. Tom Rozier was 
much in demand, as the last arrival from 
the Old World, to explain European views 
on the probable trouble. 

Betty caught sight of him once or 
twice, standing with what she fancied 
a preoccupied expression, as if he had 
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some secret cause of anxiety. Once he 
saw her looking, and smiled, when a 
strange anger filled her that she should 
have been seen watching him. He did 
not join the circle of her admirers, but, 
just before the minuet, came up and 
begged the favor of being her partner. 

‘“ Thank you, I am bespoke,”’ she said, 
tossing her pretty head; and danced it 
with Mr. Philip Reed, who was the most 
violent patriot in the county, a tall, large 
man, and a noted drinker and high liver. 
Will Ringgold hovered around her, help- 
ing her into the coach when, immediately 
after dancing the Sir Roger de Coverley, 
the party dispersed. 

The dawn was breaking as, well envel- 
oped in wraps, they descended the steps 
of the hospitable mansion. Lights 
streamed from open windows and doors, 
where the gentlemen were assembled to 
see the ladies depart in coaches, leaving 
them to remain and prolong the con- 
viviality until daylight. As the coach 
rolled down the road they heard the 
sound of a bacchanalian chorus. 

‘‘Those men!’’ said Miss Stacy, ad- 
miringly. ‘* They are going to make a 
night of it. Well, I protest I’ve passed 
the most enjoyable evening. La! Miss 
Bab, warn’t Betty a prodigious belle, 
making a conquest of all the beaux? 
What did you think of our new spark, 
Tom Rozier?’’ 

Miss Barbara was too exhausted by her 
unusual exertions to reply, but sat nod- 
ding, the dim light gleaming on her 
worn face and closed eyelids. 

Betty was fresh, and flushed with tri- 
umph, humming some bars of the min- 
uet to herself. 

“T think,’’ she said, speaking with 
severity, ‘‘that Mr. Thomas Rozier is a 
prig and Mr. Will Ringgold a coxcomb— 
a mincing coxcomb and a conceited prig. 
But, oh, I’ve had such a lovely time, 
Anastasia, my darling !’’ 

‘‘ They say,’’ said Miss Stacy, confi- 
dentially, :‘that Tom is a-Tory. There 
was a quarrel after supper which may 
lead to something serious. Some gentle- 
men were in the dining-room drinking, 
and Philip Reed called Tom ‘a d—— Tory,’ 
and Tom slapped him in the face. They 
drew rapiers, and would have fought it 
out at once, but peace was patched up. 
I’m afraid Tom will have trouble, though, 
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for Mr. Reed’s got a deal of influence in 
the Convention. Such a pity!”’ 
Betty leaned her head on her hand and 
gazed out at the gray morning landscape. 
‘‘He’s a prig,’’ she repeated, not so 


decisively, ‘but handsome enough and 
manly, I grant.’’ 

Then she wondered if this was the 
cause of his troubled and preoccupied 
expression, and began to hum the min- 
uet again, vexed at her own wonder. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the 14th of February, 1775, and 
snow had been falling since morning. 
Betty, spending the day in the village, 
at Miss Stacy’s little cottage, wearied 
with her chatter, as unceasing as the 
singing of the copper tea-kettle over the 
fire, sat on a chest by the window, look- 
ing through the small, square panes at 
the people passing down the road to Mr. 
Atkins’s store for the opening of the fort- 
nightly mail-bag. Through the veil of 
snow, falling thick and fast in big flakes, 
the landscape showed as in an etching, 
barely suggestive of the hidden color. 

‘Betty, if you see any one going by 
be sure to tell me,’’ said Miss Stacy. 

The room, used as dining-room and 
sitting-room, was aromatic with herbs. 
On the wall hung a mural memento of the 
late Dr. Anderton, in the shape of a silk 
sampler, representing a dejected female 
under a dejected willow. On the bare, 
oiled floor stood, at regular intervals, 
straight, splint-bottomed chairs. A dress- 
er furnished with dishes, a chest of 
drawers, and a table completed the simple 
furniture of the room. Miss Stacy sat in 
a rocking-chair ; on two low stools on 
either side of her were her dog Norval, 
asleep, and her little negro maid Judy, 
whose round, black face was bedewed 
with tears, for she was learning to knit, 
and every missed stitch was visited upon 
her head by sharp taps of her mistress’s 
thimble. 

The hand of the high clock was nigh 
upon four, and Betty was beginning to 
be impatient to see the messenger whom 
Miss Bab had promised to send for her. 

For hours Miss Stacy had been hold- 
ing a disconnected monologue as in- 
volved as the stories in the « Arabian 
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Nights,’’ where one contains another. 
She had begun on the subject of the 
Vaughan family history and an old love 
affair of Miss Clem’s, which, by some 
circuitous process, led to the following 
sage aphorism : 

‘You can’t account for the height of 
people. Now, there was my dear de- 
parted father, so tall of stature that the 
joiner said he was the longest corpse he 
ever measured, and I’m nothing much. 
And there’s Judy, her father was a Guinea 
nigger belonging to Mr. Paca, and seven 
feet high, and Judy’s little—like a dwarf 
—but it all comes of Judy’s having, in 
early youth, been knocked down by some 
animal. Wasn't you, Judy?” 

‘‘Yes’m,’’ said Judy, demurely, with 
the air of one who has learned a lesson 
by rote; ‘‘I ran agin a pig an’ it stinted 
me.”’ 

‘Well, this Mr. De Courcy, that your 
Aunt Clem was a-going to marry, was a 
gentleman of good height and personable 
parts. They doted on each other, and 
it all but broke her heart when he was 
killed by a fall off a horse; and then, 
when your father and mother died of 
yellow fever, she took on so that she 


hasn’t been the same since, to my mind, 
though she always was oddish.”’ 

Here Betty, whose face had been hid- 
den by the muslin curtains, uttered a 
little exclamation of surprise. 


‘‘La! Betty, what is it? What do you 
see ?’’ 

‘Peregrine, Tom Rozier's bound man 
that he brought with him, has just gone 
by ina sleigh. Miss Stacy, I think the 
post-bag must be open now, and I'll put 
on my wraps and get the letters.’’ 

‘No, indeed, child, Judy’ll go. Sure 
as you’re born there’s a visitor coming. 
My nose has been itching on the left 
side all day for a lady, and Judy’s on 
the right for a gentleman; but Judy’s 
never fails. Don’t go out, somebody 
might come while you were gone.”’ 

Judy, wild for freedom, slipped a shawl 
around her and was out of the door and 
away from the detested yarn and needles. 

‘‘That Judy!’’ sighed her mistress. 
‘‘Would you think it? she’s got ideas 
of dress and finery ; came to me the other 
day and asked me if I thought pink or 
blue wrappings for her wool becomed her 
most! But now, Elizabeth,’’ said Miss 
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Stacy, solemnly, ‘‘ now that we are alone 
I wish to speak to you seriously, and I 
want you to tell me the truth.”’ 

Roused to curiosity, Betty rose with 
her hand over her heart, bowed, and said, 
with an excellent mimicry of Will Ring- 
gold’s finicky voice : «« Votre tres humble 
serviteur, Mademoiselle.” 

“That’s just it,’ said Miss Stacy, 
mysteriously. ‘‘ Nobody knows what he 
means by such gibberish, and you a poor 
motherless girl with no one to speak to 
you and warn you—Bab, knowing as 
much of the male sex as a babe unborn, 
and Miss Clem so high-minded and 
mighty, with her thoughts on books 
and poetry—not that Bab’s not fond of 
poetry too, when she’s washed up the 
dishes. But they’re neither of them 
alive and active, and I’m only speaking 
for your own good.”’ 

“{.2ak, prithee, speak, Anastasia, 
more plainly. Unfold the dread mys- 
tery, the tortuous windings of thy fev- 
ered imagination.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, you may laugh if you please, 
and rant like some play-actor for all 
the world, but there’s no knowing what 
these traveled young gents mean. They 
are sad rakes for the most part, and woe 
to the yielding fair who gives ear to 
their perjured vows.’’ Miss Stacy seemed 
carried away with delight at her own 
unwonted eloquence, continuing in the 
same rapid and turgid strain : «Tis not 
for naught that I have read the history 
of that sweet creature, Clarissa Harlowe, 
writ by Mr. Richardson ; I know the wiles 
of these Lovelaces, with their allurements, 
laced coats, and French phrases stealing 
into the heart. For all Will Ringgold’s 
such a delectable spark, ’tis not for good 
that he ogles and sighs——”’ 

‘Oh, Stacy,’’ Bett:y’s voice came, sad 
and muffled, from the window, ‘do not 
tell me that you are not safe from his be- 
guiling arts. Fly, fly from temptation ! 
‘Get thee toa nunnery.’ To think that 
those gray hairs——”’ 

‘‘ Hoity-toity, child ! my hair’s as dark 
as it ever was, and the Andertons never 
get gray, though my mother’s aunt’s— 
that was a Posey—was snow-white at 
thirty, but it all came in a night, be- 
cause of a ghost she saw. I'll tell you 
about that in a minute. But ’tis all very 
well for you to change the subject, and 
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refuse to confide in me which is the 
favored swain. / know, for all you’re so 
close, and a real mum-budget. Tut! 
I’m out of all conceit with you.” 

« Ah, now, it isn’t angry with me you 
are? Why won’t you believe that my 
affections are disengaged? Like the 
Miller o’ Dee, 


“**T care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me,’” 


” 


except Bab and Cassius 

‘« And me, Betty.”’ 

«Alas! no. The heart which of old 
was mine has been given to a rattling 
blade hight Will—: Sweet William.’ But 
beware!’’ said Betty, gazing as if into 
Ossianic futurity, and mouthing her 
words. ‘‘ Dark lowers the tempest over- 
head—the walls of the cottage are deso- 
late and dismantled—the blue eyes of 
Anastasia, that beamed so brightly erst- 
while, are bathed in dew——”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! how paltry. What gibber- 
ish you can talk.’ 

17 


‘‘Forbear! I see,’’ continued Betty, 
wildly, ‘‘a dark form approach—’tis the 
sable minion—she bears aloft a message 
of love——’’ 

Here Judy entered, panting and cov- 
ered with snow, having been pursued by 
Johnny Atkins with snow-balls. 

‘Letter fur Miss Betty,” 
nounced. 

It was a folded sheet of paper, directed 
in a disguised hand, and the interior bore 
the following verse : 


she an- 


VALENTINE TO BETTY. 


“ Fortune, gifting Phyllis faire, 
Made her witching, débonnaire ; 
Made Chloe steadfast, pure, and wise, 
Sound judgment, sweet and soft Replies : 
To Betty Fortune, Goddess kinde, 
Gave Phyllis’ Face and Chloe's Minde.” 


Betty held it, beaming silent delight, 
while Miss Stacy put on her spectacles 
and studied every line critically. 


‘Merely another lure. But what a 
clever youth Will is! for it never was 
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writ by Tom, he’s too high and mighty 
to trifle with your affections; besides, 
he is making court to Miss Ramsay, who 
is a fortune. But ’tis the sweetest thing, 
I protest.”’ 

It irritated Betty to hear Miss Stacy 
speak so confidently of Tom, whom she 
had long since ceased to regard as a 
«conceited prig.’”’ He had seemed lately 
to belong to herself in some intangible 
way ; she, alone, knew him well, and it 
was absurd for other people to fancy they 
understood him, though, of course, she 
was quite indifferent as to whether or 
not he was courting Miss Ramsay. Her 
feelings were disturbed and contradic- 
tory ; she became suddenly depressed 
and weary of Miss Stacy and the ticking 
clock ; experiencing a sensation of relief 
when Judy, who had returned to the fray, 
rushed to the door, announcing the ap- 
proach of Mr. Tom Rozier. 

Miss Stacy pointed triumphantly to 
her prophetic nose. ‘‘ What did I tell 
you ?’’ she whispered. 

Betty was so unfeignedly delighted 
and cordial in her greeting to Tom as he 
came in, ruddy with cold, large and hand- 
some in his long, green great-coat with 


three capes, that that impetuous young 
man seized Miss Stacy, in lieu of a better, 
and gave her a hearty embrace. 

‘I’ve been to the house, Betty, and 


Miss Bab sent me for you. I was only 
too happy for an excuse for gazing again 
upon my charmer, my Anastasia.”’ 

‘Fie! fie!’’ Miss Stacy fluttered de- 
lightedly. ‘We were looking for you ; 
Betty half expected you.'’ Tom glanced 
at Betty, who looked coolly out of the 
window. ‘We saw the sleigh go past 
with that man of yours. For certain, 
he’s an outlaw. Such a pock-marked, 
sorry-looking rogue !”’ 

‘« Peregrine’s as honest a rascal as you 
could find ; plays on the French horn and 
has numberless accomplishments. I left 
him just now at the tavern, mixing a 
brew of bumbo for the parson, and talking 
religion and politics ; but if his views are 
too liberal the parson will use convincing 
arguments ; for he is one of those who will 


“* Prove his doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.’”’ 


Seeing that Betty had donned her long 
mantle, with its boa of dark fur, above 
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which her face looked like a mischievous 
nun in the severe setting of the close 
hood, Tom also rose, and took up his 
pointed beaver. 

The snow was no longer falling. The 
monotone of twilight deepened over the 
white desert, across which shone occa- 
sional gleams from some isolated houses. 
The mantle of clouds, part of the disguise 
with which the world was clothed, dis- 
parting, showed roseate vistas revealing 
inner azure deeps, where a silver moon- 
boat floated with one star in its wake. 

They walked on briskly and silently, 
something of the strangenessofthestrange 
new world, whence all familiar landmarks 
were blotted out, drawing them together 
in the gathering shadows. Once, a slow- 
moving wagon, piled with firewood, 
creaked past, so near that they could see 
the vapor of the horses’ breath. There 
was closer communion in this silence than 
either of them knew, and, as the solitude 
and dusk increased, they each became to 
the other the one reality in the effaced 
and isolated land. 

‘‘Tom,’’ said Betty, ‘‘does it not seem 
strange to you for just us two to be walk- 
ing on and on together?”’ 

‘‘It seems very good. I would that the 
way were longer.”’ 

‘«T will try to tell you what I mean. It 
seems to me that it will be like this 
when a person has just died; we will 
wander through such shades on and on— 
whither ?”’ 

His grasp on her hand tightened. 

‘««T will not wonder or worry whither, so 
that we be together. Child, what odd 
fancies are these to visit thy sweet mind ! 
I fear you when you speak thus—you 
seem too far away from me.”’ 

‘« Something tells me that some time we 
shall be together ; we will be dead, but 
not lonely, for you will be by me as we go 
onward ; and you are very strong and 
kind, and a good friend to me, Tom.”’ 

He started to say something, but her 
rapt mood and voice deterred him. 

‘«« Strange fancies come to me ; but the 
dreams are the strangest of all; and at 
times the dreams and the fancies seem 
one, and I fear i 

«« You have been too much alone. You 
will let me take care of you now, my 
angel !’’ 

His ardor recalled her to herself. 
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«« At this moment you may; yes. Else 
I would not reach home to-night; like the 
old woman who could not get over the 
stile.”’ 

They had reached the bridge, where a 
deep drift of snow had massed. Below, 
in the dim fringe of willow bordering the 
ice-bound stream, a party of village youths 
had gathered for skating, collected around 
a brush fire lighting luridly the smoky 
gloom. 

Tom did not wait to avail himself of 
the permission. He lifted her slender 
form in his arms, lingering unnecessarily 
over the task, before he deposited her over 
the bank. 

‘‘T would that it had been as wide and 
deep as the river,’’ he said, with trem- 
bling voice. 

That he should hold her as easily as a 
kitten was a revelation of strength that 
caused Betty an increased respect. She 
looked at him furtively, and ran on apace 
in the dark. f 

‘“Tom, didn’t you tell me you wrote 
poetry ?”’ 


‘“‘T don’t think so. I don’t remember 


ever telling you ; but I have been guilty 
of some attempt of the kind since I left 


the university.’ 

‘‘ Madrigals to Miss Ramsay and ‘son- 
nets to her eyebrow,’ eh?”’ 

‘‘Not I—the mincing fine lady! I 
never writ a poem to a lady in my life— 
except— Wait a bit, Betty, not so fast.’’ 
Hehurried on and caught up with her. 
‘What a will-o’-the-wisp thou art !”’ 

‘‘ Without its fire?’’ 

‘You? Why, youarean iceberg. The 
will-o’-the-wisp has light but no warmth. 
I saw you by the brightness of your 
eyes ag 

They were now in front of the house. 

‘Oh, Tom, thank you for the neatly 
turned compliment in verse that came to- 
day.” 

‘‘Why, how did you know I writ it?’’ 
He heard a mocking little laugh. «‘ What 
an arrant witch thou art, though it does 
not take much cleverness to dupe such a 
dullard as I.”’ 

The parlor was dark, save for two 
lighted candles and a bright fire. 

‘‘Bab must be with Aunt Clem,’’ said 
Betty, holding out her hands to the flame. 
‘Tom, how glad I was to see you this 
evening when you came in. I felt like 
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crying, ‘Ho! a Rozier to the rescue!’ 
as we used when we enacted the old bal- 
lads.”’ 

She could not see his face, but his 
voice was very low. 

‘‘Thou dear little girl, half dead with 
ennut,”’ laying his hand lightly on her 
hair. 

She shrank from the touch. 

‘«Sit down there and talk to me,’’ 
pleaded. 

“Child, wilt thou drive me mad? 
Canst thou not see that I adore thee? 
Wilt thou not love me?”’ . 

‘‘I do—oh, Tom! I care so much for 
you, but it is different from the love I 
bear Bab.”’ 

He obeyed her mandate then, sitting 
near her, and gazing earnestly into her 
face, flushed and startled. 

‘“‘ Bab! Ivow that thou art zither the 
most arrant coquette or the most engag- 
ing piece of simplicity I ever saw. I 
want you to love me, not as you love 
Bab, or any one else—as your husband, 
my angel. Oh, hang it! if I have to ex- 
plain you do indeed not care for me.’’ 

‘‘Do not be angry. You see, I have 
been very happy before ; why should I 
care to change? And I do not like you 
when you speak thus masterfully. I will 
not listen.’’ She raised her hands as if 
to put them to her ears, but, seeing the 
unhappiness on his face, rose and said : 
‘‘ Maybe, after awhile, when I know you 
better, and we are older and more reason- 
able, I may “i 

‘“‘Ah, cruel one!’ he sighed; ‘age 
knows no pleasures.”’ 

He leaned forward, elbows on his 
knees, running his fingers through the 
brown curls on his dejected head. Betty 
moved gently to the harpsichord, and, 
touching a few chords, sang with satirical 
intonation an old song : 


she 


‘*A poor soul sat sighing ’neath a sycamore tree, 
Sing willow, willow, willow ! 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 
O willow, willow, willow ! 
Sing, O the green willow shall be my garland.” 


Tom drew a long breath and looked at 
her, at the graceful curves of her figure, 
and the light glowing on her half-averted 
face, which was laughing, as he could see 
by one tell-tale dimple. 

‘« How can you mock at me,’’ he cried, 
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‘and goad me to madness, when I love 
you so?”’ 

She did not reply, but a moment after- 
ward began to sing to a quaint little air 
the following verses : 


*‘ What is this Love? 
How should I know? 
Once, as a cloud passed o'er the sky, 
Isaid: ’Tis Love that is passing by. 
(It was not so.) : 


“‘ What is this ove? 
I long to know ; 
A falling star shot through the. night, 
I said : "Tis the wings of Love, alight. 
(It was not so.) 


* What is this Love ? 
I fear to know ; 
Once, as a thorn pierced in my breast, 
I felt Love’s sorrow without its rest. 
(It hurt me so.) 


“What is this Love? 
Ah! I shall know; 
Dark as the cloud, swift as the star, 
Like the thorn it wounds and leaves a scar. 
(Heigho ! heigho !)"’ 


Betty arose and came to the fireplace. 

‘Tom, is there anything that touches 
the heart sooner than these old songs? 
Do you mind when we were children 
how we pored over the chronicles of the 
knights, and wished to imitate them? 
I knighted you, and you swore to be 
ever true to God, your lady, and your 
sovereign.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and i’faith, the memory of that 
youthful vow has clung to me, and kept 
me from much folly. You have ever 
been my good angel ; and many a time, 
when I have been in England with a 
crowd of mad fellows—such as you, 
thank God! in your innocence have 
never known—has the thought of you 
restrained me in the midst of some wild 
scene. Childish oath though it was, it 
binds me in honor closer to my king and 
to you.”’ 

‘‘T wonder whether you remember the 
old ballads we learned together, and 
poor dumpy old Witherington in « Chevy 
Chase,’ that fought on his stumps ?”’ 

«Ah, but what is finer, and what I 
liked best, was the Battle of Otterbourne 
and the death of Douglas : 


“* My wound is deep. I fain would sleep. 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And bury me ‘neath the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea.’ 
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‘‘Betty, there are tears in thine eyes ! 
You are right; there is nothing like 
them ; there is a something—a je ne sais 
quot.” 

‘Yes, as Miss Stacy says—a jenny 
cuckoo.”’ 

Tom had shown dangerous symptoms 
of another revival of tenderness. To 
check these raptures Betty continued, 
glibly : 

‘« But there is another collection I love 
even better still—the nursery rhymes. 
Where do you find anything grander, 
save Shakespeare? One may gather a 
vast deal of knowledge. There is his- 
torical information about King Arthur 
which is recorded in no other chronicle, 
how ‘he stole three pecks of barley-meal 
to make a bag-pudding.’ Then the sen- 
sibility in the lines, ‘The north wind 
doth blow.’ The lover of natural history 
finds the rare phenomenon of a pig wth- 
out a wig, and the informant is even so 
accurate as to mention where they are 
found, ‘On the road to Bonner.’ Is there 
not profound logic in the deduction in 
the case of the old woman who lived 
under a hill, that ‘if she’s not gone she 
lives there still’? Pshaw ! as Miss Stacy 
says, what gibberish I can talk. ’’ 

‘«’Gad ! Betty, what a critic has Grub 
Street lost in you! I protest you still 
fulfill the nursery rhyme with which I 
used to tease you: ‘Lizzie, Elizabeth, 
Betsey, and Bess.’ All the same person, 
but how different !’’ 

‘« Elizabeth, as hostess; is glad to see 
you, but Betsey thinks you had better 
go, and Bess pertly tells you not to keep 
Peregrine and the horses waiting in the 
cold.”’ 

The noise of the sleigh-bells outside 
warned Tom that Peregrine had come to 
fetch him home. He arose reluctantly, 
throwing on his coat, and looking down 
at her as she sat with taper, rosy fingers 
locked before the blaze. 

‘‘ Good-night, cruel child!’’ he said. 
‘I wonder if the time will ever come 
when a 

‘«‘Remember Pope’s tenth beatitude : 
‘Blessed is he that expecteth little, for 
he shall never be disappointed.’ ”’ 

He made a low bow, and moved with- 
out a word toward the door. 

«« Wait,” she said ; «I was unkind to 
thee. Bear with mea while. God knows 
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I fear change. 
truth’’—the color surged over her face 
—<I said that I hated you when you 
were masterful ; I do not think it can be 
hate. It frightens me, but, Tom—I think 
I like thee best, so.’’ 

Beside himself, he bent over to take 
her in his arms, but she drew away, and 
standing erect, with quickly taken breath, 
like a startled deer, said : 

«Not so, I beg you—I am free yet. 
Why do you look at me so fiercely if you 
love me? What is it all—what does it 
mean, this loving?”’ 

Suddenly the expression that he had 
often before noticed came into her eyes. 
With the iris large and dark, they seemed 
to look off, seeing nothing. 

Thus they stood for one moment in 
long-past time, and during that moment 
who can tell what glimpses of hidden 
things passed before the pure vision of 
the girl who was unapproachable, awing 
her lover’s passion to silence? 

He lifted her hand gently to his lips, 
and the memory of Betty standing in the 
firelight, stamped on his heart, was pres- 
ent with him through the cold and night 


as the sleigh sped over the snow toward 
Lord’s Gift. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Betty awoke that May morning, 
she heard through the open window the 
crowing of a cock, answered by a far- 
away echo in the village. Then other 
sounds and symbols of life began to in- 
trude into her semi-consciousness, the 
sleepy piping of birds and the lowing of 
cows going to pasture. She opened her 
eyes slowly to see the diaphanous white 
of the window-curtain shadowed by a 
branch of ivy, and to realize that the day 
was Sunday and the month was May. 
She arose, put on a wrapper, and went 
down through the quiet house into the 
garden. 

The sun had not yet peered over the 
level sweep of the eastern horizon. The 
garden and the tintless sky and water 
were veiled with a soft mist. 

The earth waited, calm and pure, the 
coming of her bridegroom, and for this 
the garden was all in white ; for it was 
the time of white bloom —the bridal- 
wreath, snow-balls, lilac, dogwood, and 


But, Tom, I told an un- 
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magnolia. The haze clung to the bud- 
ding tree-tops, and softened the earth to 
a dream of peace and promise for the 
future, which seemed to enter Betty’s 
heart, bringing a happiness that lasted 
and fulfilled its mission throughout that 
crowning day of her life. 

She leaned down to the grass, where 
each tiny spear was silvered with dew, 
and, filling her palms with the moisture, 
bathed her face ; for Mammy had told her 
that dew was better than any of Miss 
Stacy’s compounds for removing freckles ; 
and, for some reason unknown to herself, 
Betty had begun to take great interest in 
her personal appearance and to feel a de- 
sire to appear beautiful. 

As she walked between the box-bushes, 
on which the dew-drops hung sparkling, 
caught in filigree spider-webs, she per- 
ceived the subtle perfume of the lilies-of- 
the-valley, and, stooping to separate the 
long, pale leaves, saw the tiny bells, that 
seemed to tremble with their own over- 
powering fragrance. 

God seemed very near that morning. 

The pale water blended with the sky, 
and in the shallows by the verdant mead- 
ows the tremulous willows shadowed 
the silver ripples that, with the air and 
sky, grew brighter and more alive, until 
one fiery snake, and then another, curled 
through the water, and the waving sheet 
became a broad path of gold. Over the 
eastern fields and woods, the low-lying 
farm-houses and roofs of the village, the 
sun rose. The mist grew golden ; birds 
sang; the farm-yard became noisy, and 
Mammy called out from the kitchen 
window that breakfast would be soon 
ready, so Betty ran away to her room to 
dress. 

After breakfast Miss Bab, who was suf- 
fering from a bee-sting on her eyelid, 
poulticed and bandaged until her head 
had a most one-sided and grotesque ap- 
pearance, said to Betty : 

«« Child, as I look too monstrous ill to 
go to church, and can not see, pray you 
come into the garden and read the church- 
service to me, that this holy day may not 
pass unnoted.”’ 

They both went out and sat on a bench 
in the shade of a laurel bush. 

Blue sky, blue water, a breeze that 
seemed the blueness of heaven in motion, 
through which the butterflies reeled like 
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incarnate sunbeams. No wonder that 
the day seemed to Betty like a rose un- 
folding in sweetness, and bearing in its 
yet hidden heart a golden secret, and that 
the printed ritual was less like worship 
than just to sit in silent happiness, thank- 
ing God for the beauty that entered 
through every sense. 

She was so very inattentive and in 
such a gale of spirits that Miss Bab—who 
said that the very sight of her gazing 
around was a distraction—banished her 
behind the bush, whence her voice came 
suspiciously like Dr. Wells’s. When at 
length, at the exhortation, Miss Bab 
heard, instead of «‘ Dearly beloved breth- 
ren,’’ ‘‘ Dearly beloved Barbara, the spirit 
moveth us, etc.’”’ and, looking up, saw 
Betty’s face dimpling through a triangu- 
lar opening cut in the bush, she was 
obliged, perforce, to laugh herself. 

‘«T protest that you would make a very 
poor preacher, Betty. You are as fly- 
away as thistle-down. What ails you?”’ 

‘IT do not know what it is, but I feel 
as if this day would never come to an 
end, as if it would last forever. Did you 
ever feel that way when you were young, 
Bab ?”’ 

‘It is so long ago that I can not recall 
it, but I never was as sprightly and gay 
as you are. No, child, I am glad that 
the day will come to a close and my life 
also, to go, I hope, to a fairer day than 
this.”’ 

Betty, in the fullness of her young life, 
could understand that Miss Bab should 
feel thus, she looked so fragile and worn, 
so little in keeping with the freshness 
around. Then her aunt having, as Miss 
Stacy said, ‘‘ washed up the dishes,’’ be- 
gan to repeat poetry. 

‘‘There is a sweet poem of George 
Herbert’s that speaks well of earthly 
beauty : 


‘I made a posie while the day ran by: 
Here will I wear the remnant out and tie 
My life within this band. 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And withered in my hand. 


* x * * * 


‘* Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures. 
I follow straight without complaint or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.’" 
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«« Now that,’’ continued Miss Bab, «is 
what I call good sensible poetry : 


* * Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures.’ 


«« There’s religion and sensibility and 
useful information! It is pleasant to 
think how many useful simples and rem- 
edies I shall cull from these same fair 
flowers. Now, there are dried camomile 
and balm for teas to be given to feverish 
bodies, and tansy tea for infants in con- 
vulsions ; there’s rue and tansy to purify 
the air, and peppermint—the use of which 
is well known; besides marjoram and 
sage for condiments, and lilies that, 
mixed with lard, make a delightful pom- 
atum.”’ 

Betty, lying on the grass, feeling as 
small as a red lady-bug climbing up a 
clover-leaf, in view of the immensity of 
blue space above, where the tall poplar 
was lost and dwarfed, heard nothing of 
Bab’s utilitarian designs upon her pets. 
She was thinking that she could almost 
hear the roots of the grass and the flow- 
ers in the earth under her reach to each 
other and pass on the message: ‘‘ Keep 
on growing.”’ 

Along the sward, to the right of a dia- 
mond-shaped plot, where red and white 
and yellow tulips grew in alternate rows, 
like the little maids in the garden of 
‘‘ Mistress Mary, quite contrary,’’ she 
could see the space under the hollow of a 
huge box-bush where, when she was a 
little girl, had stood her doll-house. She 
remembered how, once, when she had 
dressed her rag dolls in their best, and 
arranged them for a ball, she had re- 
turned to find them with their indefinite 
throats cut and stained with pokeberry 
juice, the victims of a red massacre which 
the culprit, Tom, would never confess, 
save by implication in the way of various 
gratuitous and reparatory offices. He 
had been a sad dare-devil to have grown 
so oddly grave of late. 

‘‘Bab,’”’ said Betty, ‘do you know, 
something is going to happen to-day. I 
feel it in my bones.”’ 

«Yes, and, rash girl, you will feel 
something else in your bones ere long— 
a twinge of the /ic-duoloureux. The earth 
is as yet full of the cold and damp of 
winter, and goodness knows how much 
of it may not be passing into your 
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body. I will have to put you to bed and 
administer a draught of hoarhound tea. 
Rise, child, there is the first church-bell. 
Go and dress ; you must be careful not to 
miss divine service, as no one else in the 
family is to attend.”’ 

«Oh, Bab, I believe that you think 
that you and I and Aunt Clem have one 
family soul, which is under my charge to- 
day.”’ 

«Hush, I will not hear any such light 
talk. If you see Tom or Will ask them 
to come to tea, and, Betty, be certain to 
remember Dr. Wells’s text and sermon to 
tell me when you come home, and to no- 
tice who is at church—but don’t let that 
hinder you from being devout.’’ 

On that memorable occasion Betty was 
attired in a cream-colored damask gown, 
figured with bouquets of roses, which she 
had taken for the first time from the chest, 
where it had lain in press folded in rose 
leaves. It was worn without hoops, and 
looped over a petticoat of the same, that 
hung in full folds to her ankles. The 
tightly fitting bodice was finished by a 
large muslin neckerchief, tenderly veil- 
ing her rounded throat and bosom. The 
mitts that should have been on her hands 
and arms were carried in her prayer-book, 
Betty declaring that they made her feel 
‘‘all tied up, like a crab in a net.”’ 

Her face, cause of greatest anxiety, 
critically scanned under the shade of the 
large flat hat of yellow gauze, trimmed 
with bows of pink and green ribbons, 
met, for once, with her approval, for 
either the winter or the dew had proved 
efficacious, and it was free from freckles 
—as fair and clear as the lilies on her 
breast. 

‘« Thank goodness, I am pretty!’’ Betty 
thought, though she did not realize her 
ideal beauty, which was something tall 
and blonde and languishing—the style of 
heroine then in vogue. 

Service had already begun when she 
reached the low brick building, where 
horses and gigs were tethered to the 
fence, and a state of devotional som- 
nia had settled upon the congregation, 
broken, like the advent of a pebble ina 
stagnant pond, by her arrival. Dr. Wells 
glared at her so sternly from the lectern 
that she was glad to sink into a corner 
of the cushioned pew. 

The warm air, half light, and the Doc- 
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tor’s monotonous squeak were conducive 
to drowsiness, but Betty was too fully 
awake tosuccumb. She had never in her 
life felt more alive, more cognizant of her 
surroundings; and her attention wandered 
sadly from the service. 

The windows and doors were open, and 
outside sounds intruded upon the sacred 
calm. Horses neighed in the yard, and a 
group of men moved in and out. The 
light glinted over the heads of the con- 
gregation in their holiday finery ; on the 
powdered hair of the ladies and gentle- 
men, and the backs of gay coats and 
gowns ; on Mr. Rozier, as he sat with one 
hand covering his face, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in religious meditation, but in 
reality taking a dignified and surrepti- 
tious nap. 

Betty was obeying Bab’s injunction to 
notice who was in the congregation. Tom 
was not present, and she was not disap- 
pointed ; there was all the more chance 
of his coming to tea that evening. 

The village people were there in their 
Sunday best, including her small admirer, 
Johnny Atkins, whose mother had forced 
him into a tight green coat, covered with 
brass buttons as big as saucers, and all 
but flayed him in tying his sandy locks 
into an inch-long pigtail—a state of 
grandeur which caused him intense mis- 
ery, only alleviated by the idiotic gyra- 
tions and futile efforts to escape of a frog 
hidden and imprisoned in his cocked hat. 

The sermon began, and her wander- 
ing thoughts were riveted when she saw 
that the pulpit was occupied, not by 
worthy and tedious Dr. Wells, but by 
his assistant, a young man named En- 
derly, who was foredoomed to early 
death by consumption. He had had a 
hemorrhage that morning, and was very 
near the other life, whence his words 
seemed to come, as from a summit, laden 
with authority. His text was from St. 
John, chap. xiv.: ‘‘ Peace I leave you, 
my peace I give unto you. Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.”’ 

He spoke of God’s love for humanity, 
for the necessity on earth, among man- 
kind, of love, which was the peace that 
Christ meant. Love, he declared, bound 
all men together, and made them one 
with God and partakers of that peace 
which could only be attained by the 
turning of the heart to grace, which he 
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compared to the awakening influence of 
spring. 

Then, as his thoughts reverted to the 
fair season he would never again see, he 
warmed to his theme : 

‘(Is there a human being who, with 
the return of spring, does not feel a re- 
newing of the spirit, a feeling as of the 
heart expanding with the buds, a love 
for the beauties of creation, of God’s 
world? Know, ye proud and mighty, 
that it is not you who stand first in 
Heaven ; it is His little ones, the meek 
and humble, His little children ; even as, 
while the monarchs of the forests are 
still bare and brown, the smaller shrubs 
burst into beauty, showing that God’s 
finger, like His love, touches the low- 
liest first.”’ 

Out of the window above the chestnut 
blooms three swallows soared and dipped 
and soared into the blue, cleaving into 
its depths until Betty's eyes could follow 
them no longer. In her heart there was 
a mysterious well of happiness as she sat 
listenine to the full tones of the organ, 
gazing into ethereal space that hung, 
deep and tender as God’s love, over the 
noontide ripening world. 

After service, the congregation gath- 
ered in bright-colored groups on the grass, 
the women talking gossip, and the men, 
around the horse-rack, absorbed in the 
news of the agitating crises of the day. 

There were troublous matters to be dis- 
cussed that peaceful May day ; moment- 
ous and war-boding events, for, on the 
19th of April, the first blood of the Revo- 
lution had been shed at Lexington, and 
the tidings that Paul Revere had borne 
through New England had spread like 
wildfire throughout the provinces, ren- 
dering the chance of reconcilement with 
England, which had heretofore existed, 
less and less possible. 

Betty did not wait to speak to any one, 
for her heart was full of holy thoughts. 
She slipped off quietly, escaping through 
the churchyard, checkered with sun- 
gleams rifting through the drooping trees 
on the white slabs, into the short-cut 
home by the lane. 

Between the hedges she walked alone, 
the blue sky above, and with these words 
of the sermon in her thoughts ; « God’s 
world! God’s world!’ Suddenly she 
paused and looked around at the meadows, 
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with cattle grazing, the woods softened 
by the mezzotint of distance, and the 
village roofs embowered in white and 
green bloom, all made clear by the fresh 
air and sunlight, and she went on her 
way with a newly awakened sense of 
something strange and new that glori- 
fied the earth, saying to herself, ««God’s 
world, God’s world.”’ 

That evening, when Tom came, he 
found no one on the lower floor, save Miss 
Bab in the dining-room, inspecting a little 
negro girl who was setting the table, that 
was lit by a broad, yellow ray from the 
setting sun, in which, coming from the 
dark doorway, he stood. 

‘«« Betty has gone to gather some yellow 
roses for the vases,’’ said Miss Bab ; ‘‘ you 
may wait here until she comes.”’ 

This plan did not suit the impatient 
lover. 

‘“‘I will find her,’’ he said, stepping 
through the low window into the gar- 
den. 

Sunset was burning into the heart of 
May. The sky was ruddy, and over the 
garden shadows were deepening among 
the trunks of the sun-crowned trees. A 
faint breeze roamed, bearing on its breath 
secrets of lilacs paling with decay. He 
wandered through the green labyrinth 
of walks, and where the dogwood and 
bridal-wreath were white against the sun- 
set sky, came upon the open terrace above 
the water, where stood Betty. 

She stood, her lithe form clear-cut 
against the gold, with one pellucid palm 
shading her eyes, her gown upgathered, 
full of yellow roses, some of which had 
fallen on the grass that had been freshly 
cut, and lay around in fragrant mounds. 

She did not see him as she looked over 
the water, that, beyond the gold reflect- 
ing thesky, was opal, with pink and blue 
gleams, here and there brightened by a 
birdlike sail. Over the lowlands the 
mist was creeping, and out on the milky 
waves a boat floated, whence came the 
sound of songs over the water. 

He did not move forward. He hardly 
dared to speak and break the spell. 

‘«¢ Betty !’’ he said softly. 

She turned, her hair like a halo around 
her sweet face and earnest, shadowed 
eyes, and he knew by the soul that lit 
them that the moment he had long 
waited for had come—that she was his. 
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THEY STOOD FOR A MOMENT IN SILENCE, 


‘«My- heart felt thee coming, Tom,’’ she 
said. 

He stepped toward her, and she nerv- 
ously clasped her hands, the roses falling 
at her feet. 

‘« Betty,’’ he stopped and gravely said, 
‘‘God made us for each other.’’ 

‘‘T have always loved thee, but I never 
knew it before to-day.”’ 

‘‘ Thou dear dissembler ! 
dearest.’’ 

She hesitated. 

‘‘Come !”’ 

She wavered, came over the roses, and 
was upgathered in his arms. 

‘* My love,’’ he whispered. 
mine—forever /”” 

The shadows deepened. A mocking- 
bird began to sing. Bats were winging 
their circles, and the stars came out one 
by one. 


Come to me, 


‘« Forever 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Betty informed her aunts of her 
engagement, Miss Clem sniffed derisively 
at what she termed ‘‘a couple of fond 
fools.’’ ‘‘ Of course it is natural enough 
at their age,’’ she said to Miss Barbara, 
‘« but the fighting will come soon and put 
an end to their mutual endearments for 
a while, and I’ll be glad enough; for I 
protest I do not enjoy the idea of Bob 
Rozier’s grandchildren crawling over my 
deathbed and playing nine-pins on my 
tombstone.”’ 

Mammy Lar was most unfeignedly 
cordial in her delight, adding wisely, that 
she ‘‘’spicioned sech would be de case 
ebber sence dat fust day dey went walk- 
in’ togedder, dey jes’ walk so kinder nat- 
ural-like and conjacent.’’ 

Bound to fulfil all the obligations of a 
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fine character, Mrs. Rozier swallowed her 
disapproval of her son’s misguided affec- 
tion, and invited his betrothed to Lord’s 
Gift for the day, when she catechised 
Betty from her book of household recipes, 
and, not finding her lacking therein, ex- 
cept in remedies for cases of sprains, epit- 
omized her to a female cousin as ‘an 
engaging girl—for a Vaughan—but hard- 
ly to be relied upon in household emer- 
gencies.”’ 

That day Betty endured stoically, Tom 
having been banished from the house for 
sake of propriety ; the ride home with him 
in the gathering dusk, loitering through 
leafy copses, and racing, for keen delight 
of action after such delicious pauses, 
being the reward. 

For three weeks, in the first blooming 
of the roses, they dwelt in that Garden of 
Eden where only two people enter. Betty 
thought that in the whole history of the 
world those three weeks would stand 
distinct, apart from time. Never before 
had shone such suns and moons. Days 


of gold and silver nights steeped the 
garden that long-ago summer; changes 
swept over it; she rebelled against his 


growing mastery. Tearful gusts left the 
roses more fervid than before, deepening 
in the glowing days when heaven seemed 
to have caught the earth to its heart. 

Miss Clem’s prediction was too soon 
verified. Every day, as tidings came of 
the progress of events tending toward 
the inevitable war, Tom’s face grew more 
anxious and preoccupied, and moments 
of happiness were enhanced by the pre- 
cariousness of their tenure, which Betty 
would not admit to be threatened, de- 
luding herself into fancied security. 

On May to, the second General Con- 
gress, assembled at Philadelphia, ordered 
an enlistment of troops. On June 6, Lord 
Dunmore, the British Governor of Vir- 
ginia, fled with his family, taking refuge 
on the Fowey, one of a fleet collected 
in the lower waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay, which became the headquarters for 
refugee Tories, who thence carried on a 
petty warfare with the neighboring 
shores of Maryland and Virginia. The 
worst and final stroke to their dream 
of peace fell on the 15th of June, when 
Congress formally adopted the army. 
Close upon that came the news of many 
arrests made by the Regulators of sus- 
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pected Tories and of persons who did not 
enlist. 

The few days following this resolution, 
which Tom regarded asa signal which 
called him to action, were full of trouble 
to them both, touched by the shadow of 
future separation, that only. brightened 
the brief joy that had reached its perfec- 
tion. 

Tom’s brows were straight with pain, 
as he would urge with Betty the neces- 
sity of his departure, pleading honor and 
manly duty, while she, for the first time, 
became willful and perverse. She would 
not hear of his going. He had ceased to 
care for her, she said. She grew moody 
and capricious, and, at the same time— 
oh, complex mystery of woman nature— 
more tender and bewitching. 

Upon the afternoon of one of these 
days, which had been unusually warm 
for June, Betty, whose ordinarily even 
temper was somewhat disturbed by her 
lover’s absence, stood in a white muslin 
gown on the front porch, looking anx- 
iously up the road to watch his expected 
approach. The air was heavy with the 
stillness of heat, unstirred by a breath of 
wind. In the west a cloud was rising, 
darkening the water and veiling the sky. 

She had stood thus for some time, 
looking toward the white line of the road, 
blurred sometimes by acloud of dust that 
beguiled her with hope, dispelled by the 
nearer view of a wagon or gig going down 
to the wharf. 

Around was the breathless hush pre- 
ceding a storm. A sense of imminent 
danger brooded and weighed upon her. 
She was fearful of Tom’s absence, fearful 
of the portent for the future, fearful of the 
shadow that was creeping over all. 

‘« Betty,’’ called Miss Bab from the 
kitchen, where she was preserving straw- 
berries, ‘‘ Betty !”’ 

Hastening to obey, before she had gone 
many steps the lull was broken and the 
wind was upon them, slamming shutters, 
raising whirls of dust. She reached the 
kitchen-door in time to hear her aunt 
call out : « Betty, hasten to the barn and 
see if the speckled hen and her chicks be 
there ;’’ and to see her disappear, a mass 
of buoyant drapery, into a dark passage, 
hurrying to close the parlor windows. 

Facing the wind, amid the disturbed 
clatter of the poultry-yard, Betty hastened 
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to the barn in search of the speckled hen, 
that, being naturally of a lonely and celi- 
bate tendency, performed her matronly 
duties in the. most perfunctory manner, 
and was quite capable of leaving her 
chicks to perish in the approaching del- 
uge. Having searched vainly for the 
fugitive fowl in the fragrant hay, in the 
loft under the slanting roof, Betty sta- 
tioned herself in the open space between 
the two lofts, and, leaning against a post, 
watched the approach of the storm coming 
darkly from the east, lashing the trees in 
rage, and spraying with white the arching 
line of mulberries against the threatening 
sky, whence came already the first mutter 
of distant thunder. 

Down the lane, toward the barn, came 
a horseman, barely to be seen through 
the veil of dust. 

Wounded at his tardiness, Betty deter- 
mined to punish Tom by her coldness. 
Catching sight of her he dismounted, and 
stood opposite in the passage-way through 
which the wind swept. His riding-habit 
was dusty, and he was breathing hard 
with some emotion that made his face 
pale and his lips compressed. 


They stood for a moment in silence, 
Betty looking away, pettishly interlacing 
her fingers. 

‘Well ?”’ she said. 

‘Child, do not add to my despair by 


thy humors. Iamundone. I have been 
warned that for a surety I am proscribed 
as a Tory, and will be arrested to-night. 
But I will outdo Philip Reed and his 
accursed band of traitors. Even now Mr. 
Wilmer, who is in the same case, and my 
man Peregrine wait for me at the cross- 
roads. We will ride down to Virginia at 
once and cast our fortunes with my Lord 
Governor, who still loyally asserts the 
power given him by the king’s grace.”’ 

‘Going!’ she faltered. ‘You will 
leave me? Ah, Tom, I will die—I will 
die !”’ 

‘“What can Ido? It is mortal agony 
for me also. I knew that it must end 
soon ; we have been toohappy. Bebrave! 
Help me to bear it.’’ 

“It is so sudden, so dreadful. 
can I live without you?”’ 

She might have been a marble image 
of despair, so pale was she. 

A vivid flash burnt around them. She 
stood dark against the flame. The whole 
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atmosphere seemed one glow, and, simul- 
taneously, a volley of thunder deafened 
them, peal on peal. 

Instantly they were together, heart 
against heart, her arms around his neck, 
his lips on hers, crushed out of existence 
into oblivion, while the gods held high 
revel in Olympus, and the sound of their 
chariot-wheels shook theearth. The rain, 
sweeping across the water, poured down 
on the roof in a steady volume, veiling 
and blotting out the outside world. 

Her head on her lover’s breast, held 
safe through chaos and gloom, Betty 
opened her eyes, a half-smile on her lips. 

«The rain,’’ she murmured, dreamily. 
‘¢ You can not go now.”’ 

His clasp on her tightened. «I must. 
You would not have me tamely caught 
like a timid rabbit in a trap. Hush! 
Be brave. Help me to bear it.”’ 

‘*No, I would not have thee a coward. 
Go, go quickly !”’ 

‘‘T can not until you yourself take your 
arms from my neck.”’ 

Holding her hands, his earnest regard 
fixed on her wan face, he said, almost 
solemnly : 

«« Betty, though we part now, remember 
that nothing can ever separate us. We 
have plighted faith forever. Before a 
year has passed I will come to you or 
send for you. Yes, I swear it—you shall 
be mine. Even though one of us should 
die I think that we will meet again. If 
anything should happen to you, andI not 
know, I want you—want to take you 
with me, Betty!’’ He lost his self-con- 
trol and caught her to him, but she was 
calm and tearless. 

‘«Go,”’ she said ; ‘‘I will be true, yours 
now and always. Be quiet, Tom. Go, 
please.” 

He placed his hand tenderly on her 
forehead, kissing her eyelids and lips as 
one would a broken flower. ‘Let me 
look at you, my love—learn your face by 
heart. Betty, my wife!”’ 

One long gaze, a blind embrace, he 
whispering incoherently : ‘‘ Think of me 
—love me ’’—and she was alone, lying on 
the hay as one in a trance, her soul ab- 
sent with Tom as he galloped through 
the sweeping rain, down the lane under 
the swaying trees, along the turnpike 
to the cross-roads. 

For seven weeks there was no word nor 
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message from Tom, but at the end of that 
time came an answer to her earnest pray- 
ers for his safety. 

She was sitting in her room, sewing, 
and the evening light which came in the 
eastern windows had become so faint that 
she folded her work, and, resting her 
elbows on the wide window-sill, leaned 
her face in her hands. 

From his accustomed bench by the 
kitchen door she could hear Uncle Mose, 
the center of an awed group of negroes, 
replying to urgent solicitations for a par- 
ticular story : 

“IT clars ter grace I disremembers me 
er dat story. It gone clar out er my co- 
coanut.’’ 

‘Uncle Mose, lease tell us ’bout dat 
ar ghos’ wat yuh seed, dat Bullingen. 
Wat wuz it like, anyhow ?”’ 

«H’m! It was a day like dis, and jes’ 
dis time er de ebenin’ dat I fust seed it. 
Dey’s mighty fond er dis kin’ er weather, 
is Bullingens——”’ 

Betty, wrapped in the shade of the em- 
bowering branches, heard, but gave little 
heed to the voices from the dusk below. 

«Dar come de thing, bumpety-bump, 
kerflopety-flop, an’ it guv a big growl——’””’ 


Here followed a terrific growl, femi- 
nine shrieks, and masculine expostula- 


tions. An instant afterward ’Mandy’s 
voice complained from the door-way : 

‘«Miss Betty, yere’s da pore wite idjit 
boy, Johnny Atkins, wantin’ ter see yuh. 
He jes’ ought ter be walloped, comin’ 
’round, scarin’ folks ter death.”’ 

Betty found the disturbing element 
huddled into a corner of the porch. 

Struck dumb with admiration and awe 
before Miss Betty Vaughan, it was some 
time before she could understand the gist 
of a stammered and incoherent narrative, 
which, divested of superfluous Johnny- 
talk, was to this effect : 

There had been two strange men at 
the store that day, and Johnny, hidden 
behind a barrel of sugar, had listened 
to their conversation—« lithened mighty 
clothe, like a hog in a cornfield. They 
ith dumb, hogth ith, but they got plenty 
of strenth’’—and heard that they were 
British agents from the fleet, that they 
were to return at midnight, and that one 
of them had a letter for young Miss 
Vaughan at the big house; whereupon 
Johnny had offered for a shilling to de- 
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liver it, and return with an answer, which 
the man said was expected, adding vari- 
ous expletives and threats to awe Johnny 
to secrecy, which had had the effect of 
nearly scaring him out of his feeble wits. 
Tom’s letter was short. 


‘‘ My DEAREST LIFE,’’ it ran, ‘“‘I have 
but little time to write to you, and none 
in which to say what I would, for even 
now the messenger waits who will carry 
this. He is a man engaged in a perilous 
enterprise, which can not with safety be 
written, but he will deliver this and bring 
me youranswer. Should a scheme which 
my Lord Dunmore projects be brought to 
fruition I will see you soon, but secrets 
of war are hardly to be whispered in these 
perilous times, for fear the very stones 
do prate. I am safe, but sick in soul for 
longing for you. Write to me, tell me 
of your sweet self, and what you have 
been doing—all the news. You know 
that I am not glib of speech, and Dr. 
Donne two hundred years ago hath said 
what I would say to you: 

“*T wonder by my troth what thou and I 

Did till we loved? Were we not weaned till then, 

But sucked on childish pleasures sillily ? 

Or slumbered we in seven sleepers’ den? 

*T was so; but as all pleasures fancies be, 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of 

thee.’ 

«Let the letter be long—’twill be but 
a letter after all. God bless and keep 
thee for 


«« Thine own, Tom.”’ 


She gave Johnny a piece of cake, bade 
him wait on the porch, and went to her 
room, where by the light of a dip can- 
dle, undeterred by Johnny’s oft-repeated 


chant : 
“In theventeen hundred and theventy-thix 
The year I got my jawbone fixed, 
I hung it up upon a fenthe; 
I haven’t theen my jawbone thence,’’— 


she wrote her answer to Tom. 


‘‘ DEAREST Tom : You see that I has- 
ten to obey your command, though ! 
never writ a letter to a gentleman before. 
If you find many mistakes in spelling 
herein, you must not wonder, for I never 
could remember about the doublings and 
?’s and e’s. Here all is as usual, save for 
your absence, which makes all changed. 
I will try to tell you the news of the 
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neighborhood first. Weare all well, save 
dear Bab, who hath been ailing of late. 
I am grown thinner, which is for pinning 
for you. Aunt Clem says I am like one 
daft. Truly I think of you day and 
night, and draw no breath that is not 
yours. They are drilling militia in the 
village, and the people are very aggitated 
about the fighting. Old Bill Wright is 
so vastly patriotic that he gets drunk 
now every day instead of once a week, 
and Miss Anastasia says these soldiers 
are so impident, ogling every honest 
woman out of countenance, but upon my 
soul they never ogle me. 

‘«« That delectable spark, Will Ringgold, 
hath affected me much of late. He says 
that married women are the Jdel/es in 
France ; that I will be more charmante 
when married, with more like rigamarole. 
He was in a pretty plight the other day. 
He was in the parlor shewing me how 
they danced in the beau monde, and was 
jumping and caperring around, cutting 
pidgeon wings, when Cassius, which is 
not used to such antics, jumped up with 
a snarl and seized him by the ankle. 
Such a sorry plight! I could but laugh, 
though it was rude. You should have 
seen his visage. Our agreeable rattle 
was much discomposed—vowed that the 
dog had the rabies and should be shot. 
Shoot Cassius ! Upon my soul, the fellow 
must have been mad himself. Seeing 
that I was wroth, heappolligized, saying, 
A mere bagatelle,’ and went home, greatly 
crestfallen, to change his torn hose. 

‘‘ Here is a verse I writ on a saying of 
Aunt Clem : 

“Said Aunt, on hearing a mad dog 
Had bit poor, foolish Willy : 
‘I do not fear his going mad— 
The deast will sure go silly,’ 


‘Ah, Tom, I write such trifles because 
[ can not say what I would were you here. 
Something hinders me, and the love I 
bear you weighs on me. I think could 
| kiss you, Tom, you would know what I 
mean (I am sorry I writ that, because, 
if any one else saw it, they might think 
the sentiment too ammorous for a maid). 
Last Sunday there was a great to-do in 
church. Dr. Wells is as patriotic as can 
be. He gets so excited and fiary in the 
pulpit. Last Sunday he preached from 
the text : ‘He will rule them with a rod 
of iron,’ It was a very hot day and there 
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were many flies around. As the Doctor 


got more excited, the flies buzzed more 
and more around his head and his wig, 
so nicely powdered. They all but drove 
him mad, they came so thick, and every 
one in church wondering why they pes- 
tered him thus. At last, he could stand 
it no longer, and took it off and threw it 
in a corner, where the flies still buzzed 
around it. They found it had been pow- 
dered with sugar, and the act was traced 
to that simpleton, Johnny Atkins, who 
was beat by his father until Aunt sent a 
man to town to bid him stop, saying she 
would have him fined for disturbing the 
piece, the poor innocent bellowed so loud. 
My heart bled for him, for surely it was a 
foolish, but not a wicked, jest. 

‘‘ Dear Tom, I chatter so much because 
it is not easy to write what I would. How 
much Imiss you! But I know that you 
love me and that nothing can part us in 
spirit, and that makes you seem near, 
because we will be one even though one 
of usshould die. Bythe by, Tom, should 
there be fighting, fight valliantly, but do 
not let them hurt you, and try not to &// a 
man. Think how dumpish you would 
feel with the d/ood of a human on your 
conscience. Pummel them sorely, Tom, 
but try not to slay outright. Oh, my 
sweet love, I pray for you every night ; 
and when I have prayed I kneel right 
still and listen, and then God sometimes 
lets me hear you whisper my name, and 
I feel you near. Lately, everything has 
seemed stranger than ever, the sights 
around, myself, and you. The other night 
I woke with a cry in darkness, not know- 
ing where I was or what, as if there had 
been no existence before. Aunt Bab 
hurried across the floor in her night-robe 
and found methus dazed. She said I had 
the vapours and administered a mauseus 
draught of valerian. Of all things, this 
is most wonderful, that I should love you 
so that I am half of your soul and yet 
we can be parted—I sitting here alone, 
not knowing whether you are happy or 
not. Cometo me soon,if youcan. Love 
me—think of me—dear. BETTY.” 


Giving the precious epistle to Johnny, 
she strengthened her injunctions as to 
secrecy and carefulness by taking him to 
the store-room, sending him thence liber- 
ally supplied with goodies, which, being 
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hereafter associated in his confused 
thoughts with letters, caused him to 
bring her several pilfered from the mail- 
bag, and to experience much surprise 
that he met with rebuke instead of the 
same reward. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Aw apathy of waiting, begotten of a 
sense of the uselessness of all things save 
patience, that carried Betty through the 
dull, listless days of the waning year, was 
broken, late in November, by the rude 
shock of Miss Barbara’s sudden death. 
One morning, after a busy day of super- 
intending house-cleaning and curtain- 
hanging, she was found by Mandy, very 
still and cold in her high, curtained bed. 

«« And a sweeter smile or a naturaller 
looking body I never seen in my days, 
when laid out,’’ was the tearful eulogy of 
Mrs. Jessup, the joiner’s wife, who exer- 
cised a semi-professional authority on 
such mournful occasions among the gen- 
try, her help being certain to be proffered 
and accepted. «I’ve laid out whole fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood, but I never 
seen the like o’ that smile. Seemed like 
she were ill favored in her life, and not 
much account with Miss Clem, but the 
Lord A’mighty were just beckoning her 
to heaven.” 

Miss Clem retired to her room and 
locked herself in, leaving the last sad 
offices to such neighborly bodies as Mrs. 
Jessup and Miss Stacy, who, in an agita- 
tion of lachrymose importance, shared, 
with the village matrons, something of 
Mrs. Jessup’s lugubrious honors as hav- 
ing been the dear friend of the « corpse.”’ 
Till the last day of her life Miss Stacy 
never alluded to this dear deceased friend 
save as ‘‘ the corpse.”’ 

All the questions and wonders as to 
the problems of life and death, that had 
been banished in the glad sense of youth 
and love, recurred to Betty now in her 
solitary rambles as she waded through 
the leaves in the bare woods. 

Stealing up-stairs at night she would 
pause involuntarily at the closed door as 
had always been her habit. It seemed 
cruel to leave Bab that way in the cold 
and dark, for she had ever been fond of a 
bright fire and a gossip over the day’s 
events, and Betty would lean her head 
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against the door, whispering softly: «/ 
remember. Good-night, dear Bab.”’ 

Interminable as seemed the three days 
of gloom, they drew to a close, ushering 
in the still gloomier day of the funeral. 

All morning the people were arriving. 
The front yard was full of coaches and 
gigs, and groups of men discussing the 
crops and occasionally wending to the 
dining-room for refreshments. 

In the parlor, where the open coffin 
rested on a bier, the women folk gath- 
ered, conversing of the virtues of the de- 
ceased in hushed whispers, and predict- 
ing complacently that «‘Clementina would 
miss that sweet, sweet creature now she 
was gone.”’ 

To Betty, sorrowing alone in her own 
room, came Mammy Lar, announcing 
with the pomp of woe that ‘‘ thar mus’ be 
*bout five thousand ‘hecles in the yard,” 
that Dr. Wells had arrived, and that her 
aunt was waiting for her at the top of the 
stairs to descend and go with the funeral 
cortege to the graveyard. Her aunt, a 
tall figure, clad like herself in a black 
crépe veil that hid her face, took her hand 
and they descended together. 

The ceremony was conveyed to Betty 
in a series of vivid impressions, for, as is 
often the case, the sense of grief was tem- 
porarily forgotten and blunted by the 
break in its monotony and the exciting 
presence of a crowd. 

Betty felt the clinging dampness of the 
air as, still holding her aunt’s hand, they 
passed directly behind the bier into the 
yellow grass of the garden. Through 
her veil the day looked darker than be- 
fore as they stood by the open grave, 
while Dr. Wells in his white surplice 
read the impressive burial service. Half 
ashamed at her own distraction, the 
words fell unheeded on her ear. 

She saw the lowering sky that seemed 
to cling to the dull earth, the turbid 
waters below the bank, and, in the fore- 
ground, barren trees, and naked flower- 
stalks; even the matted chrysanthemums, 
discolored with mould, and one pallid 
rosebud that clung to its stem, and shiv- 
ered in the wind that blew over the water, 
chilling the bare heads of the men, and 
sending into the group around the grave 
swirls of rustling leaves. 

Betty’s gaze took in the well-known 
faces around her with their unfamiliar 
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expressions of grief; she felt almost 
amused at the long-drawn, ashen counte- 
nances of the darkies hovering on the out- 
skirts, and Mrs. Jessup’s display of a fine 
muslin handkerchief. 

The Roziers held a conspicuous posi- 
tion among the mourners, for Mr. Ro- 
zier had been a playmate of Bab’s when 
they were children. Betty wondered 
if he were thinking of those far-off 
days as he stood with bent head and 
eyes gravely fastened on the ground. 
On what? She shuddered, for her eyes 
were riveted on the long, black box that 
held the thing that had once been Bab, 
the chrysalis from which the glorified 
soul had fled, 

‘« So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption : it is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory,’’ read Dr. Wells. 

Suddenly Miss Clem’s hand on hers 
tightened and tightened in a grasp that 
almost caused her to cry aloud with pain. 

She looked aside at her aunt, and, 
through the thickness of the two veils, 
saw that gaunt face set and rigid, with 
eyes that glared from under knotted 
brows, pained and frantic, fixed on 
vacuity. 

‘‘For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.’’ 

Again the clasp tightened as if her 
hand were in an iron vise. The pained 
blood numbed her arm and settled like a 
weight on her heart, and a double black- 
ness hid the world. She bit her lip to 
keep back a cry. 

‘Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.”’ 

Through the mist of pain clouding her 
senses came the sound of falling earth on 
the coffin lid, a wild whirry of wind as 
a few heavy drops pattered on the dry 
leaves, sullenly increasing in volume. 

Still clasped in that cruel bondage they 
walked to the house and Betty felt herself 
ascending the stairs. At the second land- 
ing she was free, staggering and sinking 
upon the step, while her aunt, veiled and 
silent, moved away. 

‘‘Aunt,’’ called Betty. 

The tall figure looming in the hall 
above did not stay. 

‘‘Leave me in peace,”’ she cried, disap- 
pearing into her own room. 

Anxious to escape from the approach- 
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ing storm, carriage after carriage rolled 
off and the crowd rapidly departed. 

The rain lasted for several days, shut- 
ting out, like a veil, all save the garden 
and near view of the meadows, with their 
tows of pointed haystacks over which 
blindly driven gusts swept, beating on 
the roof over Betty’s head at night, and 
trickling from eaves with a recurrent 
monotony that was like a voice singing 
to her in a language she could not un- 
derstand. 

During the days that followed the fu- 
neral Miss Clem did not appear, and there 
was little occupation for Betty save to en- 
deavor to interpret this same unceasing 
murmur that followed her as she went 
from room to room. 

She sat in the parlor two evenings after 
the funeral, curled up in a big arm-chair. 
One of the silver sconces of the mirror 
was lighted, blending with the deeper 
glow of the logs throughout the room. 
She was worn out with grief, and rest- 
ing in a reaction of emotion that left her 
tranquil. Love seemed far away. Still, 
weary in mind and body as she was, it 
was good to think of Tom alive and 
strong, somewhere in the night, loving 
her. 

From blissful oblivion she was roused by 
a noise in the hall. Starting up, flushed 
and half conscious, she saw the door 
open. On the threshold stood her aunt, 
a fantastic figure, clad in a short green 
silk in the fashion of twenty years before, 
with huge hoops displaying red, high- 
heeled slippers. Her skinny, yellow 
neck was bare, and a tall head-dress 
covered with lace adorned her hair. She 
waved a peacock feather fan to and fro, 
beckoning to some one in the hall where 
there was nothing to be seen, except 
Mammy bearing a candle, the light of 
which fell on her bright kerchief and 
dark face contorted in making signs that 
Betty, half dazed, could not understand. 

«‘Enter, friends,’’ said Miss Clem, 
waving to the supposititious persons. 
‘Rise, girl, and courtesy to the guests. 
Here are your father and mother and Mr. 
De Courcy, who have come to spend the 
evening with us. Suchamerry, pleasant 
evening !”’ 

Her aunt was insane! This was the 
solution of the convulsive grip at the 
funeral. 
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With stern dignity, her eyebrows” ‘Woice, goblin-like: ‘«Go to the corner 


knotted and expression wild, Miss Clem 
motioned the imaginary guests to be 
seated. 

‘«« Converse with thy parents, child. I 
will sit here and speak to Bentley De 
Courcy, for it is long since I have 
seen him. Was it yesterday or years 
ago?”’ 

Fear settled on Betty like a weight, a 
burden that would not be shaken off. 
Feeling stifled and faint, she sank back 
in a chair. Mammy stood beside her 
rubbing her hands. 

‘*You mus’ humor her, honey. 
mus’ humor her.”’ 

«What's that you say?’’ demanded 
Miss Clem, quickly. 

«I. wuz jes’ tellin’ Mars Edward how 
well he’s lookin’. Seems lak I ain’t seen 
him fur a long time.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, but, Mammy,’’ said Miss Clem 
in a sharp whisper, ‘‘do you mark the 
blood on Mr. De Courcy’s forehead, where 
the horse hoof trampled his head—his 
bonny yellow hair that used to be my 
pride ?”’ 

‘‘ Don’t go, don’t leave me,’’ said Betty 
as Mammy moved toward the door. 


You 


‘« Yer got to humor her. Don’t be afraid, 


chile, she won’t hurt yer. I'll stan’ out- 
side de do’.”’ 

The firelight flickered on Miss Clem’s 
grotesque figure, throwing it into bold re- 
lief against the background of a shadowy 
corner, where there was vaguely defined 
the back of a straight damask chair, to- 
ward which, as she played with her fan 
and spoke, she occasionally glanced un- 
easily. 

‘* You must excuse my sister Barbara,’’ 
she said, looking around apologetically, 
‘« she can not see you to-night. I do not 
want her to hear me, but the truth is she’s 
sitting over there in that corner. She’s 
just dead and not used to it yet, poor 
silly thing, as we have been for so long. 
I have asked her repeatedly to come out, 
but to no avail.’’ 

Betty’s attention became fascinated on 
this one spot. In her over-wrought state 
of mind the idea haunted her that in the 
chair sat her aunt Barbara, looking as 
when she had last seen her, with waxen 
bandaged face and half-closed eyes. The 
moments passed like hours. The drip, 
drip from the eaves became a mocking 


and look.’’ 

How long it was she never knew, but 
at length Miss Clem, having finished her 
whispered discourse with Mr. De Courcy, 
began to address the company in a voice 
that changed and ran through the gamut 
of feeling. 

«* You ask me,’’ she said, ‘‘ news of the 
world you have been hid away so long 
from, thinking that you must have forgot- 
ten. Well, I will tell you, but in confi- 
dence, for you must know that it is only 
we—you who are dead, and I whom they 
call crazy—that see clearly how all things 
are tending. First, you ask me what is 
this life. Hearken! The world is an 
island set in space, and above and below 
and around is a mystery none can fathom. 
In the midst of this, coming into being, 
are the atoms called men who are born 
blind—purblind. Ay, listen! This mis- 
erable little spot which may be effaced 
at any moment is swarming with blind, 
human worms, biting and crawling over 
each other, and burrowing in the slime 
whence they are generated. 

‘‘ These worms are all mad about am- 
bition.or pride, and call themselves this 
or that pompous, lyingname. Then they 
disappear and are seen no more, and the 
others keep blindly scratching and biting 
—and they are all mad—mad—mad!”’ 
She gave a short laugh. ‘You know I 
was always given to thinking of these 
fantastic subjects — always whimsical. 
What droll talks we used to hold in the 
old times! I mind me of one evening 
we sat in the gloaming. The bats were 
flying over the meadows. Honoria had 
on her knee a sweet babe, and I was happy, 
for you were there, Bentley, and you loved 
me. Who says that he did not love me? 
Yes, grizzled and ill-favored as I am, I too 
have had my hey-day of youth and folly. 

‘«« We will all meet again to visit the 
one that survives,’ said I, for I was a 
mad-cap girl given to vagaries—and we 
are all here! Then, when Bentley rode 
away I walked with him to the hedge 
and bade him farewell. He held my rose 
to his lips as he rode off, never to come 
again—never—for the next day they 
found you on the road with your skull 
crushed. Oh, God! oh, my God! what ! 
went through then, foreach of these count- 
less human lives has a capacity forendur- 
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ing pain that is not gauged by its insignifi- 
cance and shortness of duration, but can 
be infinite. Oh, but had I the power 
equal to my will, the earth would crack 
to her base, and the stars, flashing with 
fire, would tear on in a mad dance of 
death. On, on! faster, faster! How 
they wail and cringe, these pitiful atom- 
ies ! Gn, on, little world, into the calm of 
the bottomless abyss of annihilation !’’ 

She paused a moment. 

‘“No, you never came back, my love. 
In the long nights I used to creep out 
and lie in the grass where we parted, and 
look up to. the stars waiting for you. I 
was an uncommon fool when a girl, and 
hare-brained enough. Sing? Ay, that 
will I, though I am hoarse.’’ 

The keys of the harpsichord jangled 
under her touch. She hesitated a mo- 
ment and began to play a lively danc- 
ing tune, changing abruptly into minor 
chords as she began to sing with a 
cracked voice : 


‘* How far have ye come, my love,’ she said, 
* Through the rain and cold and night? 
Damp are the curls on thy bonny head, 
And thy cheek is wan and white ; 
But like glow-worms on their earthy bed 
Do thine eyes with love shine bright.’ 


“** Why have ye tarried so long,’ she said, 
‘Since the night you rode away? 
The years have come and the years have sped ; 
Iam grown so old and gray ; 
And the lips you kissed then, fresh and red, 
They can but mumble and pray.’ 


***T come from out on the hill,’ he said, 
* Where the snake and ground-rat dwell ; 
They held me fast in my chilly bed; 
I could not come to thee well ; 
The light in mine eyes is the light of dread 
Lit from the fires of hell.’ 


« Ay, ’tis the light that burns within 


us all, smouldering in the ashes of 
youth.”’ 

The door opened and Mammy entered 
bearing a waiter. 
pany mought like some ’freshment,”’ she 
said, passing the waiter to the imaginary 
guests. ‘« Now, Marse Edward, yer take 
some er dat cordial. It’s mighty good. 
Miss Honoria, yer’ll relish dat rusk. 
Honey,’’ she whispered to Betty, «take 
two or free pieces.”” Betty shook her 
head and looked at her with white, sup- 
plicating face. She felt that she must 
have grown old in the eternity that had 
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passed. Mammy was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

‘‘Laws sakes! Is yer all gwine home 
dis soon? Yer’ll have a mighty bad 
night.’’ 

Miss Clem went through a profuse 
courtesying and leave-taking, following 
Mammy, who held a candle, into the 
hall. 

‘«« Still sulky, Barbara?’’ she called out. 
‘‘ Will you, then, stay there all night? 
Good-by.”’ 

Betty shuddered and walked backward 
out of the room, her eyes fixed on the 
corner. They moved up-stairs, a strange 
procession, Miss Clem majestic in her 
finery, Mammy bearing the candle, and 
Betty, with pale face, peering over the 
banisters into the blackness below. When 
they came to the open door of her own 
room she crept in, shutting and bolting 
it behind her. 

Undressing herself and crossing the 
room, she caught the reflection of her 
white-robed figure in the mirror. She 
stood trembling, unnerved, the unceasing 
voice of the rain mocking her with elusive 
cadence. There was a sound of footsteps 
coming down the hall, stopping at the 
door. It was Bab, who was lonely in the 
parlor, and had come to her. 

‘Lemme iy, honey,’’ said Mammy’s 
voice. ‘‘What yer doin’, standin’ hyar 
in yo’ bare feet, chile? Yer want ter 
ketch yer def ercold? Jump inter bed, 
an’ lemme tuck yer in snug.”’ 

The relief of the kind, human voice was 
too much. Betty threw herselfon the bed 
in a sort of nervous chill, where she could 
shed no tear, but lay cold and trembling. 

«‘Dere now, honey, be quiet. She's 
bin dis way off’n ; oh, ebber since Marse 
De Courcy died. She'll git overit in a 
day or two, an’ be all right agin. Don’t 
yer tell nobody, Miss Clem ; nebber let 
no one know it. Plenty dese yere pore 
white trash bin axin’ me, but I nebber 
tells ’em nuffin. If she wuz fifty times 
crazier an’ she is, she’s Miss Vaughan, 
and better’n any they low-lived selves. 
Dere now, pore little lam’.’”’ 

‘Mammy, the next time she is so, I'll 
take care of her like Aunt Bab did.’ 

««’Deed, yer won’t den. Wat’s de use 
uv a good-fer-nuffin nigger lak me? Miss 
Barb’ra killed herself dat way. Yer’ jes’ 
gwine ter stay young an’ pretty, and 
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marry Marse Tom when he comes home 
lookin’ so happy ’n fine!”’ 

Then Mammy, still patting the bed- 
clothes, began’ to rock to and fro in her 
chair, crooning a plantation hymn : 


“ Destars in de elements am fallin’, 
De moon shall turn inter blood, 
But the chillun ob de Lord 
Am comin’ home ter God. 
Blessed am de name ob de Lord,” 


until Betty was soothed to sleep. 

It was a troubled and uneasy slumber, 
however, for she dreamed that, somewhere 
in mirk and gloom, Tom’s dear head 
rested on her breast, pierced with cruel 
splinters of glass that broke as she tried 
to pull them out. At each groan from 
him a pain went through her heart, and 
she awoke to find herself alone in a con- 
vulsive agony of sobs. 

‘‘He suffers, my love. Oh, God, let 
me suffer in his stead. Dear Christ, let 
me know that he still lives.”’ 

Wearied out, lying still, a great change 
came. The rain beat on the roof and the 
shadows deepened with the dying flame, 
but she had no fear. It was as if God 
had stooped and lifted her to heights 
whence she saw all created beings, the 
living and the dead mouldering in their 
narrow graves, alike purg and holy in 
His sight, fulfilling His will. 

Folded in unutterable peace that was 
like the ebbing of a midnight sea, she 
and Tom were together, his arms around 
her, floating to some greater mystery— 
out—out—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


THAT winter life passed strangely at 
the Vaughans’. Miss Clem alternated 
from seasons of supreme authority, when 
her energy and oversight of the plan- 
tation were unnatural, to days of inani- 
tion and lack of interest in all mundane 
matters, even the events of the war, 
locking herself in her own room to pore 
over some musty volume. Thus much 
responsibility devolved upon Betty, who 
was all the better for being actively em- 
ployed during the lonely, bleak months. 

Beyond the actual life of every-day 
work and routine, of supervising the 
women in their sewing, and distributing 
the weekly rations to the negro quarters, 
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was a no less real inner life which she 
led in a new world where every sense 
was quickened, and the present and future 
seen only by the light of her love. Com- 
munication with Tom was impossible, 
but no doubts of his faith troubled her. 
Here where they had walked ‘and lived 
together he seemed always present, and 
the barren land bloomed and blossomed 
to new wonders, like Aaron’s rod, by the 
magic of a mysterious double life. 

She said to herself, «‘My true love 
hath my heart and I have his;’’ and, 
secure in this happy consciousness, fears 
even as to his safety did not assail her. 

In January the disturbing news of 
Dunmore’s invasion of Accomac County, 
with a host of attendant rumors, pro- 
voked a wild state of excitement. Two 
companies of minute-men were called, 
marching from the village with flying 
colors and drums beating to meet the 
British, who, it was said, were advancing 
upon Kihgston. It was then that Bet- 
ty’s heart failed her. Where was Tom? 
He would never remain on the fleet if 
there were active service on shore, and 
the anxiety consequent upon the possi- 
ble results broke finally into her former 
dreamy security. 

The winter had been very mild, navi- 
gation was still open, and a light fall of 
snow lay on the ground, when one windy 
morning something occurred that caused 
a break of excitement in the plantation 
routine. Betty in the store-room, weigh- 
ing out flour, with her sleeves rolled up, 
heard the sound of voices and negroes 
shouting with laughter, and stepped to 
the long window through which the cold 
sunlight streamed in on the well-stored 
shelves. Coming from toward the vil- 
lage across the lawn, surrounded by a 
crowd of negroes and half-grown boys, 
was a curious-looking man—a peddler, as 
she could see by his pack. 

A brown great-coat flapped about his 
feet, revealing buckskin breeches and 
gaiters. The lower part of his face was 
hidden by a heavy growth of beard; anda 
cocked hat adorned with a black cockade, 
such as the patriots wore at their militia 
meetings, was pulled far over the only 
features plainly to be seen—the tip of a 
red nose and bright, greenish eyes. That 
he was something of a clown was evident 
by the bursts of mirth, and his gestures 
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in exhibiting his pack, which was bright 
with gay handkerchiefs and ribbons. 

««Here,’’ he cried, ‘I have got every- 
thing to adorn, everything to beautify, 
and everything useful, besides many 
whimsical and odd conundrums, such as 
love-potions and charms to ward off bad 
luck.”’ 

«Good Lud!”’ simpered a pert negro 
wench and house servant. 

«Yes, by my magic I know your name. 
Symphronia, get your mistress to buy 
this string of blue beads, and you shall 
marry Mr. Rozier’s Sam next corn-husk- 
ing.’”’ 

There was a murmur of admiring won- 
der at the stranger’s supernatural knowl- 
edge, and Symphronia slunk frightened 
into the background. 

‘« Here,’”’ he continued, «I have sar- 
cenet ribbons, gauze ribbons, snuff-boxes, 
’kerchiefs becoming to dark-complected 
people, wonders from China, Peru, and 
Philadelphy.”’ 

‘« Fo’ de Lord, massa ! 
too ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I have been to Philadelphy, and 
seen the place where they change the 


You been dere 


moons. Seen it? Zounds! I’d’a brought 
away some bits of the old moons for 
charms, but they cost too dear.’’ 


‘‘Have ye ever seen an orstrich?”’ 
queried a white lad. Assurance could go 
no further; it was time for credulity to 
take a breathing space. 

‘Rabbit me, d’ye think I’m a witch? 
No, I’ve never seen any o’ them ere, but 
I’ve seen their tracks.’’ Catching sight 
of Betty at the window he called out: 
“Yes, and I’ve got some things that 
would suit the pretty lady, too, if she'll 
let me show them to her.”’ 

Betty, whose glance saw deeper than 
externals, told him to come in, and by 
a gesture dispersed the open - mouthed 
group. Entering the room, and safe 
from peering eyes, the peddler took 
off his hat, revealing the shrewd, pock- 
marked visage of Tom’s faithful factotum 
Peregrine. 

‘“ Zounds !— saving your ladyship’s 
presence—but I had a tight shave of it, 
Miss. Who should I see, as I cut across 
the tobacco field to keep from going 
through the village, but Mr. Will Ring- 
gold riding along the road. He took a 
sharp look at me, and I trembled, for 
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fear of being known through all these 
fol-de-rols, for the Regulators are keen as 
hounds after any poor fellow, and they’d 
’a give me a suit of tar and feathers in a 
jiffy for a British spy, which there is no 
denying his worship, Lord Dunmore, 
has been sending up here off and on. 
‘ Cete un gossong beén droll,’ sez he, for 
I understand French perfectly—being in 
that country two weeks, serving as vally 
to Sir Francis Aston—so I understood his 
furrin lingo, and lucky for Mr. Tom I 
did, too. ‘ Oui, mossoo,’ sez I, as natural 
as you please. ‘/e suis un pauvre divvie 
de gossong frangais.’ ‘Get out, you var- 
let,’ sez he, laughing ; ‘ you’re no more 
French than——’’ 

‘« Peregrine,”’ 
tively, ‘‘is Mr. 
Gift? Tell me.’’ 

‘« Hist !’’ he whispered, looking around 
as if the preserve-jars and crockery were 
ambushes for a black cockade or a bail- 
ift’s staff. «‘ Pray, miss, speak more quiet; 
for if the Regulators and Mr. Philip Reed 
found it out, they’d be after him, and then 
—good-by. Well, then, miss, he 7s here. 
That he is at this minute, tired out with 
our ride from Accomac County, resting in 
some such fixin’s as this, safe hidden in 
his mother’s room before we go off to- 
night.’’ 

‘«Tell me all about it. Will Isee him?” 

‘‘Well, miss, you must let me begin 
where I left off, and tell you my own way, 
for I never was one o’ them as could 
begin at the finish and go back to the 
start. No, miss, I have always to be up 
with the hounds at the first ‘ Hoop-la!’ 
and in at the death.’’ 

Betty was trembling with impatience, 
but she was too dignified to allow a sub- 
ordinate to see her agitation, which found 
distraction in dipping her hand into a 
bag of beans and letting them slipthrough 
her lax fingers, while Peregrine contin- 
ued his rambling and loquacious narra- 
tive. 

‘Well, miss, all the time I was stand- 
ing there, he was eying me sharp enough, 
and I was bowing and smiling as Frenchy 
as possible, saying, ‘Oui, mossoo,’ and 
‘Je ne comprend pas votre parley.’ Then 
he tossed me a half crown and rode on, 
and a lot of village folk came running 
after me. You see we don’t want them 
to find out nothing before to-night, be- 


said Betty, authorita- 
Tom here—at Lord’s 
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cause to-night we are going to row over 
from Lord's Gift to just beyond the point, 
where there is a pungy lying in wait to 
carry us down the bay to the good ship 
Charlotte, and there we are with sails flow- 
ing bound for England, safe and sound 
unless we’re landed in Davy Jones’s 
locker, as the tars say.’’ 

‘Mr. Tom is going away to England? ”’ 
Pain seemed to make Betty numb. ‘‘ Have 
you a note or a message for me?”’ 

‘‘Lord bless you, miss, here it is! I 
hadn't forgotten it, and was just getting 
to that point; but I guess you are tired 
of me and my gabble, and ‘ enough’s as 
good as a feast.’ ”’ 

Tom had written in his stiff, formal 
style and handwriting, of which Betty 
knew every peculiarity by heart. 


‘My DEAR ELIZABETH : Peregrine has 
told you of our plans for to-night. You 
will appreciate my deep regret at being 
unable to see you in person, to urge with 
that eloquence which a fervent adoration 
inspires, your consent to the only possi- 
ble course by which we can ever be united. 

‘«« Prithee, be to-night at seven o’clock at 
the landing under the pine tree, ready to 
go with me to safety, far from this miser- 
ablecountry. At midnight, God willing, 
we will arrive at the Charlotte, where we 
can be married immediately, and where 
you will meet, from the ladies on board, 
with that kindness and attention which 
must ever be at the command of my dear- 
est life. Fear not, sweetheart, I am strong 
and will take thee and care for thee al- 
ways. I await the moment with impa- 
tience; I count the tardy hours inter- 
vening before the final blissful moment 
which, after cruel separation, will bring 
thee forever to the arms of thine own 

««Tom.”’ 


Betty rose; her face was transfigured 
by love and hope as she stood in the sun- 
light, her hair shining like burnished 
gold, the note hidden in her neckerchief, 
nestling like a bird over her heart. 

«I will come,”’ she said. 

After giving Peregrine a glass of black- 
berry cordial, she bade him steal off 
softly to the landing while no one was 
around, and then, when he was quite 
away, she did a very silly and natural 
thing—took out the note and kissed 
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every line. Betty had no idea of not 
obeying one to whom she had given 
her allegiance, or of setting at defiance 
this stronger power that had said to 
her ‘‘come.’’ What was before her she 
could not divine, but the future was to 
be with Tom. She felt that awakened 
sense of a new duty, of the need of 
carving out one’s individual destiny, 
which strengthens many women who 
have before existed mildly obedient to 
early influences, causing them to leave 
the peaceful past and venture forth with 
the loved one into an untried existence. 

Sad and agitated at leaving her home, 
and Miss Clem to what seemed the dreary 
round of the old life, the familiar sur- 
roundings and environment which had 
become part of herself gained new inter- 
est as seen for the last time. The after- 
noon wore on quickly and somberly. 

Betty sat in her own room, collecting 
into a small bundle the few articles she 
was to carry, meeting with reluctant 
eyes at every moment mementos of the 
past, wraiths of time that was no more, 
that filled her with tender regret. Here 
was a broken half-penny which she and 
Tom had exchanged before he went to 
England ; here, folded in withered leaves 
which she and Bab had gathered from 
the blooming rose-bushes that were now 
sere and trembling in the blast, was the 
neckerchief where the lilies had lain and 
Tom’s lips had rested. 

Never before had the silence seemed 
more profound in the gloomy, still house. 
Outside from the yard came the well- 
known sounds of every-day labor, one of 
the men sawing wood and singing, and 
Mammy Lar vociferously scolding the 
pickaninnies. 

«‘Yer Absalom, yer little black Satan, 
wat I tell yer ’bout gwine ter de rabbit 
gums dis mornin’? Ef yer fergits it ter 
morrer mornin’ I’1l—’’ (muttered and in- 
coherent threats). 

To-morrow morning, Betty thought, 
Absalom would reluctantly drag his toast- 
ed black limbs from the fire, and sally 
forth to the rabbit gums down by the 
walnut tree ; but where would she be? 

‘Yer Mandy, hang updem dish-clouts, 
an’ tote Miss Clem dis lettle snack er 
lunch, an’ tell her I done tole yer ter 
fotch it. How kin yer’spec yo’ mistress, 
as is got more larnin’ in her little finger 
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’an others is got in they whole corporos- 
ities, ter ‘sport her ’sistence ’thout vit- 
tles an’ drink ?”’ 

Poor Aunt Clem! A pang of compunc- 
tion seized Betty. She would see her once 
again, and for that end she intercepted 
’Mandy in the hall, taking from her a 
waiter on which Mammy had placed some 
tempting dainty. She seldom dared in- 
trude upon her aunt’s solitude, and she 
trembled as she knocked on the heavy 
closed door and heard Miss Clem’s com- 
mand to enter. 

Before her was a scene as impressive 
as Albrecht Diirer’s allegorical «‘ Melan- 
cholia.”’ 

The curtains of one window were 
drawn close, and beyond a space of 
gloom was an area of semi-darkness, lit 
by two candles in silver candle-sticks 
that stood among a pile of books litter- 
ing a table, casting a jaundiced light 
upon her aunt, seated on a high stool, 
her hair escaping from a peaked night- 
cap over a purple woolen wrapper. This 
wrapper, disparting at the waist, revealed 
a petticoat spotted with ink, a pair of yel- 
low stockings, and slippers half on and 
half off. 

In the background the white curtains 
of the bed rose ghostly, and between 
them the two green, glaring eyes of Tib 
the cat shone like twin reflections of the 
candles. These were the salient points 
of the picture, but through the gloom, 
on the table, on the floor, on her aunt’s 
lap, she saw books, books, books. 

In the gray light Betty paused, the 
waiter in her hand, holding the door half 
ajar. 

‘‘Come in, child, and shut the door, 
for the wind rises with the waning day, 
and the night will be wild. Be seated, 
and be silent while I compare this pas- 
sage from Seneca with one from Sir 
Francis Bacon, which it closely resem- 
bleth in meaning : 


** Out of old bokes in good fey 
Cometh allthis new knowledge that men lere.’” 


Betty was seated within the shades 
of the sanctum, watching her aunt’s dis- 
heveted head bending over a folio on 
her knee, while her eager black eyes and 
bony forefinger scanned the page with 
that avidity which, be it gluttony of mind 


or body, is painful to the sight. Mean- 
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while the shutters rattled, the grayness 
became deeper, and a sense of dread of 
the present and suspense for the future 
chilled the poor child’s heart. 

‘« Well, how wags the mad world?”’ 
said, at length, her aunt ; «‘ how goes on 
the puny squabble which the Lillipu- 
tians on this side of the puddle they 
call the Atlantic have been waging with 
the Lilliputians on the other? for, truly, 
they do all seem trifling, and no larger 
than ants, when compared to the im- 
mensity of space. Some affirm that 
there is no absolute standard of size, all 
things taking their measure by com- 
parison. This sun that I have so gazed 
at that all trivial matters are as naught 
to me, is the sun of knowledge—the light 
of that subtle fluid which some hold to 
be the soul of man and the prime mover 
of life, which is bound neither by the 
outer corporeal coating nor by the arti- 
ficial reckoning of time, so that those 
that possess it live in eternity with the de- 
parted. Still it is necessary that there be 
this outer coating of matter, for, without 
the brain, how would come the charming 
phantasies engendered thence? De nthilo 
nthilum. Wath Jed fetched home the 
load of fodder I bid him purchase from 
Stimpson, and stored it in the west loft?”’ 

She followed this with close and shrewd 
questions as to farm and village affairs, 
answered by Betty promptly and satis- 
factorily. 

‘‘Now get you gone, child. I have 
more to do than to prate with you.”’ 

Betty rose, but lingered a moment. 

«« Aunt,’’ she said, ‘‘is there anything 
I can do to please you? Have I been 
lacking in any way ?”’ 

“Tchut! No. What do vou lack—a 
gown or any gew-gaws ?”’ 

Something intense in the girl’s man- 
ner, a new pathos in the young face, may 
have reached her mystically befogged 
senses. 

‘‘ What is it? Are you pining for that 
young Rozier? Have you the lover’s 
melancholy ? Wait till I find Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy,’ and read you the symptoms. 
Et in Arcadié ego, which, being altered 
into English for the benefit of your igno- 
rance, means, ‘I, too, have been in a 
fool’s paradise.’ Tut, girl, I mean no 
harm. Sometimes I deem that I may be 
wrong, nay mad, to be thus away from 
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humanity ; but I can not tell. No man 
can see himself. Just as I may never 
gaze, save in a glass, upon these features 
that you see plainly, until my disem- 
bodied spirit hover above my clay, so 
shall I never see the truth of myself, my 
nature and being, till I may be dead ; and 
I may be all wrong and other people 
right. But what would you? Swift died, 
saying, ‘7am what Jam.’”’ 

The phrase seemed to fascinate her. 
She repeated it over and over with de- 
spairing emphasis : ‘I am what I am ; I 
am what Iam.’’ Then, as if stung to mad- 
ness by the thought, she sprang up, her 
eyes flashing, seized a candle-stick, and 
cried out : 

‘‘Begone! Leave me to myself, that I 
can not escape from. Begone, I say!”’ 

Roused by the noise, the cat jumped 
upon the table, her back arched and tail 
bushy. Betty rushed into the hall and 
left them standing thus, the woman and 
the cat ; and how long they stood there, 
or what they did afterward in that lonely 
room, neither you nor I will ever know. 

It was now quite dark. As she entered 
the door of her own room, the clock struck 
six. She lighted a candle from the fire 
and went to the window. The wind was 
rising, howling around the corners of the 
house, away from over the water where 
Tom was waiting to come to her. 

One of the negroes bearing a lantern 
moved like a Jack-o’-lantern through the 
shade of the grove, across the snow-cov- 
ered, moonlit lawn, toward the friendly 
glow of the village lights. 

How well Betty knew the life those 
lights represented! The reddish gleam 
to the right was from the tavern where 
Mr. Jessup the joiner, old Billy Wright, 
and a score of other convives fuddled 
themselves with punch and bumbo and 
declaimed politics. A little nearer was 
Miss Stacy’s modest lamplight, softened 
by muslin curtains, behind the safe en- 
trenchment of which Miss Stacy, with 
Norval barking at her heels, and Judy 
acting as hindrance, was making up the 
inevitable Thursday night batch of yeast 
bread. Here and there, separated by 
tracts of darkness, were the other home 
lights that she knew so well, and would 
never see again. Many other winter even- 
ings she had watched the same scene, 
secure in the warmth of her own cozy 
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room, where she had slept since she was 
a little child, and failed to realize what 
the night and cold meant. But now she 
must go out into it, face the wind, and 
walk over the snowy field’ alone, to meet 
Tom. 

It was time to go. She tied on her 
long, warm mantle, and the hood she had 
worn the evening when they had walked 
home from Miss Stacy’s. Her face in the 
mirror looked at her with eyes wide and 
startled. She picked up the bundle and 
gazed around. 

Good-by to the room, good-by to the 
soft white bed that had sheltered and 
held her like a friend. She knelt down 
by it and prayed the simple prayer of her 
childhood, as trusting in the goodness of 
‘‘Qur Father’’ as when, a little child, 
she had knelt there with bare, chubby 
feet. With sobs choking her throat she 
went to the door, looked in once, and then 
was tip-toeing down the steps and open- 
ing the heavy hall door. Cassius came up, 
whining with delight. She patted his 
curly head, looked into his eyes, said, 
‘Be still, old fellow,’’ and closed the 
door gently behind her. 

She was away from the house, from 
Miss Clem, and the dead lying in the 
graveyard. 

The deed was done, and, as she fled over 
the snow, her shadow stretched far in the 
moonlight. She crept close to the hedges, 
passing the quarters, and fleeted over the 
fields toward the water. Her thought 
was of Tom’s note, hidden, touching 
her like a caress, and of Tom’s words: 
«« Fear not, sweetheart : Iam strong, and 
will take thee and care for thee always.”’ 

She was down now by the landing, 
and overhead the pine tree strained and 
shaded her. There was time to breathe ; 
her breath turned to vapor in the cold air. 
She shivered and drew her mantle closer 
to shield her from the wind that swept 
the white land across the shore. 

Between her and the friendly stars 
the wind roamed, bearing the two 
voices that she was wont to distinguish, 
each now alternating and now dominant. 
There was one, a low howl of sullen de- 
spair, and the other a shrill, impish laugh- 
ter. Maybe when she died God would 
let her be one of the latter spirits to sway 
the topmost branches of the forest trees ; 
or to roam around the homes she knew, 
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seeing secret rooms, and sighing to be let 
in to Tom seated in the firelight and lamp- 
light. 

Here was where they had once stood, she 
and Tom together. She could see his face 
now, with the bright, quizzical eyes and 
grave smile, when he had first seemed 
to belong to her. Why did he not come? 
What could have happened? Across the 
water she heard shouts, a pistol shot, 
more shouts, and a boat put out from the 
opposite shore. 

With a fearful anxiety she clasped her 
hands over her beating heart, and stood 
down on the step, blown by the piercing 
wind, waiting for the boat to draw nearer 
to see him safe, loving her. Over the 
water it came quickly, but in the moon- 
light she could see but one man, seated. 
Which was it, where was Tom? 

In the bottom lay a dark form, and 
Peregrine was rowing. 

«Jump in, quick, for God’s sake! Miss 
Betty ;’’ nearing the steps as she jumped 
in, and then pushing off, breaking 
through the thin ice splinters that were 
forming at the water’s edge. ‘‘ Take Mr. 
Tom’s headon your lap. It’s the d—d 
Regulators—saving yer presence. Some- 
body saw me and prated. Just as we got 
to the landing they sprang from the 
bushes, and Mr. Philip Reed seized Mr. 
Tom. They scuffled and Mr. Tom shook 
him off; but the hound knocked him 
over into the boat, and he struck his 
head, and I think he’s stunned. They 
haven’t a boat, but they’ll be around by 
the shore soon. Curse ’em !”’ 

She did not know, did not hear, only 
conscious of the dear head that lay on her 
lap; of the pale features in the wan light, 
as the boat struggled with the surging 
waves, 

sc Is 
you? 


he dead? Quick! What think 
Tom, O Tom, it is I—Betty.”’ 

‘“Naw, he’s not dead—just hit on the 
head and stunned-like. But he’ll be 
froze with the cold.’’ Then Peregrine 
applied all his energy to rowing, and 
guiding the boat through the rough 
water. 

Tom’s face was very cold, and looked 
pinched and rigid. Betty unfastened her 
mantle and spread it over him, feeling 
neither cold nor sense of danger as she 
brooded over him. 

‘‘ Have they killed you, oh, my love! 
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Sweet, speak tome. Thou art not dead, 
oh, love, my love! Tom, it is I, who 
belong to thee—I—Betty.”’ 

There came a half smile on his face in 
the moonlight. Consciousness seemed 
returning. Bending low over his lips, 


which moved, she caught the words : 


‘“ My wound is deep, I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou—’ 


‘‘Kiss me—sweetheart.”’ 

With her arms around his neck, she 
bent her lips to his and breathed out her 
soul. 

««Great God!’’ cried Peregrine, ‘‘ she 
struck——”’ 

What the boat struck Betty never 
knew, for in an instant moonlight and all 
things were blotted out in the oblivion 
of the chilling dark waters. 

Joined in that last embrace, they wan- 
dered forth—who knows ?—as Betty had 
said, ‘‘out into the cold shades to- 
gether ;’’ while that which had been 
young and fair of them was washed 
ashore, to be laid on the cliff where 
the garden they had lived in and loved 
blooms to rosy unseen sweetness, and 
changes to unnoted decay above them— 
all that remains of the joy that was once 
theirs. 








Problems, 


: a 
Ne 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU. 


NCE a year Christmas breaks all our 

common rules of life. In the face of 
all the selfish legends and principles of 
the economists, the whole body of people 
go and come, crowd the streets, neglect 
their daily occupation, in the wish and 
hope to please other people. You read in 
Adam Smith, or in some statistical doc- 
ument, that everybody lives for himself 
in a wish to improve his own condition. 
And then you lay down your book and 
go into a street which is thronged by 
men and women, who are trying to find 
this or that article which some one else 
has expressed a wish to have. These 
people really sacrifice themselves, and 
consecrate their own time ina wish to 
make other people happy. 

The real celebration of the holiday 
will begin, indeed, even before the 
reader of THE COSMOPOLITAN sees these 
lines. And those of us who believe that 
the world is, on the whole, a kind world 
and a good world, growing kinder and 
better, have the satisfaction for at least a 
month, at this season, of rebuking our 
cynical or pessimist friends, who think it 
is a bad world, growing worse. We can 
point out to them at every step people 
who are eagerly trying to do a kindness 
to their fellows. 

By some happy connection, direct or 
indirect, this wish to make other people 
happy and to show them that we love 
them is knit in with the memory that 
Jesus CHRIST was born in Bethlehem 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine years 
ago. 


2, Ne 


by Edward Everett Hale, 


Ir is evident to every one who, in 
watching the work of an engine, seeks 
the power which drives it, that in our 
discussion here, once a month, of Social 
Problems, we take for granted a cer- 
tain sway and direction of most of the 
men and women who engage in these 
problems. Granted that an occasional 
Imaum or two rest their care-worn eyes 
on our pages to ask how it is that the 
masters of the world discuss such prob- 
lems, still the great body of our readers 
follow the chronicle with a certain as- 
surance that success in working out 
these problems has been promised to 
men by that Leader of men who has been 
known for eighteen centuries as the 
Saviour of mankind. As the year closes 
these readers may fairly ask themselves 
how their own lives are affected by that 
birth in Bethlehem, or what are the 
Christmas presents which the Saviour 
of mankind makes to them to-day. It 
would be an interesting thing to all of 
us had some biographer of a biographer 
told us of the Apostle Matthew, in what 
way the current of his life was changed 
on that eventful day when Jesus of Naza- 
reth said to him, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ He has 
not himself chosen to tell us anything 
of such detail. But we have material 
enough to see how our own lives have 
been changed by the work of the Master 
whose birth the Christian world is cele- 
brating. 

Take the life of children. As matter 
of mere outside observation, it seems 
clear enough that children’s life is very 
different in Christian lands from what it 
is in other lands. As Christian lands 
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become more Christian the difference 
will be more and more marked. I can 
myself remember the time when schools 
were made intentionally disagreeable. 
It was thought better that all the appur- 
tenances should be hard and Spartan. 
The discipline was intentionally made 
painful. All this is changed in our own 
time, and more such changes are on 
their way. It is not a hundred years 
since Day and the Edgeworths and Mrs. 
Barbauld apologized in formal essays for 
condescending to write books for chil- 
dren—so far was it considered a sort of 
descending from the higher thrones of 
literature. And if one went farther 
back, the contrast which might be drawn 
would be even terrible. In the days that 
are before us, more light and life, more 
joy and strength, is to come to the chil- 
dren from the life of God. All this is 
implied and virtually promised when 
Jesus Christ says, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me.’’ It is implied when 
He tells all of us that we must be born 
again with every morning, or become 
ourselves as little children. It is im- 
plied when He tells us that even the 
heavenly wisdom is first pure ; that it is 


derived from no compound or mixture of 
the varied lessons of eventful life, but 
that it flows out from the pure streams 
of the divine life, as that life is lived by 
a child, untainted, unprejudiced, unbent, 


not drugged. A world which believes an 
oracle like that must be considerate as it 
deals with children. It must give love 
full reign and victory in their case. 

¥* * * 

OF all our Social Problems relating to 
sin and crime, we make a similar state- 
ment. Most of our readers can not help 
looking upon them as the Saviour did 
—that is to say, they look at them as 
nobody did before. For though the 
prophet announced, ‘‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay,’ saith the Lord,”’ 
prophet and prince were sure to take 
vengeance with their own hands. But 
in the Gospel all that changes. Sin is 
an accident; it is not to be eternal. 
The sinner is forgiven, everywhere and 
always, when he gives the least chance 
for forgiveness. That is to say, the man 
who is God’s child is always separated, 
so far as it is possible, from his offense, 
which may be an accident, or, at worst, is 
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a disease. Gradually, but surely, this 
spirit works itself into society and law. 
We are coming to that point in which a 
prison is simply another hospital—a hos- 
pital for crime. We shall come to the 
point—and the sooner we come the better 
—in which no criminal will be sentenced 
by the courts for a fixed term of months 
and years. He will be sentenced, rather, 
as you send a man to the hospital, till 
you are sure he is cured. It is very curi- 
ous to see how the steady disposition of 
Jesus in that matter always shocked 
those priggish Pharisees who were 
brought up on creeds and codes and 
catechisms. ‘‘ How can he forgive her ?’’ 
‘How can anybody forgive anybody ?”’ 
None the less, but all the more, does the 
spirit which inspired his words pass from 
man to man, and from generation to gen- 
eration: ‘Neither do I condemn thee; 
go and sin no more.”’ 
* * * 


WirHovt looking farther for concrete 
or visible forms of the change wrought 
by the Saviour of men, it ought to be 
worth while to trace the changes He has 
wrought when Christmas Day is possible 
to them, and they know what it means. 
But I had rather speak now of the 
changes in men’s own power of living, 
and so in the very quality or essence of 
all they are anddo. A man wakes in the 
morning, and thanks God for the glories 
of the rising sun or the crimson east. 
He says to himself, «‘ This is God’s world, 
this is God’s day. I am God'schild, and 
now He and I will go on with what He is 
doing.’’ That is to say, the fear of fail- 
ure does not harass him, and far less 
crushes him. He goes about his busi- 
ness with the sense of omnipotence. No 
matter how slight is his apparatus of 
life, what tools he has in his chest, or 
what books upon his shelves—or, if it 
be a woman, what needles she has in her 
case, or what bulbs she has for her gar- 
den—no matter what money they have 
in their pockets, or what account they 
have in the bank ; such people start sure 
on the work of the day. The Saviour 
Himself came down from His mountain 
bivouac that morning after He had con- 
tinued all night in that prayer for man- 
kind, of which this season celebrates the 
partial accomplishment. ‘‘ What shall 
we do to-day, Master?’’ they asked Him, 
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as He broke the first bit of bread at their 
breakfast. And this Nazarene carpenter, 
who had spent the night under the open 
sky, said, ‘‘To-day we will change this 
world from being the empire of hell into 
being the kingdom of heaven. We will 
do this this morning, or we will begin to 
do it, which-is the same thing,’’ - And if 
they looked amazed, He said, with that 
triumphant smile of His, «It is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”’ 
* * * 

ToK1o, Japan, has a native Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which has 
recently established an Industrial School 
for Girls. In the appeal they make for 
sympathy and assistance, it is interesting 
to note the development of the race. In 
quaint language, they set forth the need 
of industrial training for women in order 
to make them ableto support themselves, 
to be helpmeets for their husbands, and 
educators of their children. 

The course of training is three years, 
and some proper wages will be paid to 
pupils, according to their efficiency. No 
pupils under twelve years of age are ad- 
mitted, and the scholars are to be taught 
sewing, knitting, embroidery, weaving, 
fancy work, shell work, bamboo work, 
and European laundry work. Also read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics will be 
taught. 

All manufactured articles are con- 
signed to some reliable merchant for 
sale. 

* * * 

THE Home of Industry of New York 
City needs more than a passing mention 
in a list of charitable societies. It is 
striking toward the root of our evils, and 
not skirmishing on the surface. What 
shall we do with discharged criminals? is 
the question which every day confronts 
thoughtful people who are interested and 
working for the prosperity and advance- 
ment of our country. It has been said 
that if every church in Massachusetts 
would keep one more convict from prison 
the prisons would be closed. But the fact 
remains that they do not keep them out : 
neither do they provide for them when 
released. The Home of Industry stands 
ready to receive such men at once. Ap- 
parently friendless, they find themselves 
among friends. A warm welcome is 
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given at the moment when the poor man 
stands ready to throw himself away, be- 
cause he feels that he is apart from all 
good men and women. The Home is a 
temporary place of:.refuge. »:But it isnot 
that alone. It aims at a complete change 
inthe man. He is brought under relig- 
ious “influence, and: among people who 
are really his friends. The institution is 
supported by private contributions and 
the work of the inmates. Brooms and 
brushes are made by them, and institu- 
tions, corporations, and families may be 
supplied by sending a card to the Home. 
The managers welcome all who wish to 
visit them, and are glad to give them 
information about the institution. The 
fact that every year some of these ex- 
convicts leave them, upright, honest men, 
demonstrates better than anything else 
the usefulness of the institution. The 


Home of Industry is at No. 4o East 
Houston Street, New York 
* * 


City. 
* 

AMONG the best-regulated industrial 
institutions for poor people is the South 
End Industrial School of Roxbury, Mass. 
One of the advantages that it has over 
others is that the building is a dwelling- 
house, and not a hall or school-house. 
The kitchen is a real kitchen, furnished 
with exactly the same means of cooking 
and the utensils that people in very mod- 
erate circumstances would use. Egg- 
beaters and new-fashioned arrangements 
are not brought in use, for the simple 
reason that the child who is learning to 
cook would not be able to have them in 
her own home, and consequently would 
be ignorant of the way in which the 
knowledge she has gained could be put 
to use. She can beat her eggs with a 
fork and pare her apples with a knife. 
The instruction in cooking is not con- 
fined to girls. During the last year there 
were classes for boys of the neighbor- 
hood. They wore bakers’ caps and 
aprons, and were fully as expert in the art 
as their sisters. It is rather amusing to 
note that the cleaning-up after the lesson 
was not done with the ready cheerfulness 
of the girls. But the teacher, with pa- 
tience and wonderful tact, succeeded at 
last in making it a pleasing duty ; and 
dish-washing, knife-rubbing, etc., is as 
thoroughly and merrily done now as by 
the other classes. Boys may enter other 
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classes where there are girls also, as in 
the drawing class. In the printing de- 
partment boys and girls work side by 
side. Dressmaking and sewing are 
taught to the girls alone, while only 
boys receive instruction incarpentry. In 
connection with the school is a boys’ 
club, with an average attendance of 
thirty-five. They meet one evening in 
a week for reading, games, and occa- 
sionally an entertainment given by some 
kind friend. The superintendent visits 
the homes of the boys, and is personally 
interested in their families. This friend- 
ship binds the children to the school, 
and the improvement in the children 
who have been visited is marked. Dur- 
ing the last year there were four hundred 
and forty pupils taught, at an average 
cost of less than seven dollars each. 
* * * 

Amonc the clubs and orders which are 
constantly forming, based on what is 
known as the Wadsworth mottoes, is the 
Order of the Royal Law, which has its 
headquarters in New York City. Its 
special motto is, ‘‘ Zhou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

This Order has for its special object the 
interests of women and children, and will 
endeavor to secure for them such influ- 
ences and teaching as may tend to make 
their lives useful and happy. 

Nurseries and kindergartens being 
recognized agencies for the care and 
development of children, and classes for 
all the most desirable pursuits being also 
established for young persons, the Order 
will seek to cultivate friendly relations 
with existing societies and provide for 
the payment of dues to them, for aid and 
instruction given to pupils at the in- 
stance of its members. 

The hope of the Order is that its efforts 
may finally result in the establishment 
of industrial homes for women, where 
women and children may find shelter, 
training, and occupation ; this last to be 
followed for profit, for pleasure, or for 
the benefit of the home, according to 
personal inclination. 

The badge adopted is that of the «« Ten 
Times One is Ten’’ clubs, the distin- 
guishing color being pale blue. 

The Tens or Circles will include men, 
women, and children, or otherwise, at the 
option of each founder or president. 
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THE Welcome Lodging-House of New 
York has been open four years this au- 
tumn, and has proved a successful as well 
as a needed charity. The home is open 
to all women who’can pay for a night’s 
lodging and are not intoxicated. Chil- 
dren under four years of age are received 
free, but an adult is charged fifteen or 
twenty cents. Meals are provided at five 
and tencents. The charity is in friendly 
relation to many societies and churches, 
which send poor women who have no 
home to the Welcome Lodging-House, 
and pay their expenses. Situations are 
often found for the women by the super- 
intendent, and the majority of the lodgers 
are hard-working, decent women, who 
wish to go temporarily into respectable © 
quarters until they may again find work. 
The managers do not speak of the house 
as a charity, but simply as a means of 
helping women to help themselves. The 
institution is self-supporting, though 
the utmost economy is needed to make 
it so. 

* * * 

THE bachelor of our large cities has no 
difficulty in finding a suite of rooms, few 
in number, comfortable and at moderate 
price. Not so with the young women, 
who, being paid less than men, have yet 
greater need to practice more economy. 
If a young woman chooses to go to a 
Home or the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, she can do so; but she may 
prefer for many reasons which are good 
ones to live by herself. This requires a 
good income in all our large cities, but 
if we go to London we find that there 
such wants are well met. What are 
called Residential Flats are provided for 
them. These are houses, tasteful and 
convenient, built on an economical plan 
and rented at a low rate. Each apart- 
ment has from two to four good-sized 
rooms, including a kitchen; but there 
is also a common kitchen and dining- 
room where the residents who do not 
choose to keep house can have their 
meals as cheaply as they can prepare 
them themselves, and the rents range 
from two dollars and fifty cents to five 
dollars and fifty cents per week. Can not 
New York capitalists and philanthropists 
and those of other cities follow the Lon- 
don plan and build here Residential 
Flats for ladies ? 
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JALMAR HJORTH 

BOYESEN is one 

of the very rare in- 

stances of a success in 

literature achieved in 

“i\,a language not ac- 

». quired until after the 

) writer had reached 

maturity. When he 

came to this country 

at the age of twenty 

PROF. H. H. BOYESEN. he could read a little 

English, but could not speak it at all, 

and in two years’ time he had written 

a novel that was a model of vigorous, 

idiomatic Anglo-Saxon. When his tal- 

ent first manifested itself in his boyhood 

his father warned him that Norwegians 

must, if they wished for any wide-spread 

fame, write in some other tongue— Eng- 

lish, French, or German—since even for 

the greatest and best of work the out- 

side world would not learn Norwegian, 

and one suffered more from translation 

than from endeavoring to express one’s 
thoughts in a foreign tongue. 

Boyesen comes of pure Gothic blood, of 
the old race of hardy Norsemen who first 
discovered America, it is said, and who 
laid all Europe under tribute. His boy- 
hood was curiously fitted to intensify all 
the instincts that might have come to 
him through his lineage. It was largely 
such a life asthat of his Viking ancestors, 
fishing, hunting, sailing ; living for days 
between sea and sky, or in the resinous 
glooms of the fir forests, finding his fond- 


est companions among his dogs, his birds, 
and his cattle, and stealing away in the 
evening to sit by the great fire in the 
servants’ hall and listen to folk tales and 
songs, and all the ghostly lore of the 
peasants. It was a hard matter to tame 
this young Viking when school days 
came, and it was the fear of the ridicule 
and contempt of three brilliant young 
women, his cousins, who were the friends 
of his college days, that did more to 
civilize him than any other influence 
of his life. His grandfather, who had 
brought him up, was anxious to have 
him study law, and follow in his own 
footsteps, which had led to the Bench ; 
but the father, a Norwegian officer, had 
known and loved America for years, and 
insisted that he should have at least a 
twelvemonth of travel in this country 
before his decision was made. That set- 
tled the matter. He never went back to 
Norway, except for a visit now and then. 
He began here by editing a Scandinavian 
paper, and by the end of his second year 
had written his first novel, «‘Gunnar,”’ 
which Howells, then editor of 7he Atlan- 
tic, accepted for the magazine. At pres- 
ent Mr. Boyesen is one of the professors 
of Columbia College, and his lectures on 
literature are features in the intellectual 
life of the city. This literary industry 
and success is not diminished by his 
work at Columbia, and he is, and has 
been from the first, a very distinct and 
interesting figure in American letters, 
to which he has brought a new ele- 
ment. Those who have been waked to 
the poetry and romance of the North, 
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through his writings, will be delighted 
with the two splendid volumes on ‘‘ The 
Viking Age’’ by Paul du Chaillu, just 
brought out by the Scribners. The whole 
story of that great race, from which the 
Anglo-Saxon blood got its bold Norman 
strain, gotits lordliness, its high-hearted- 
ness, is in these books, which are pro- 
fusely illustrated on nearly every page 
with the results of all the archzological 
labor expended on the subject for the last 
century. 


Robert Louis Steven- 
son appears with a new 
book this month,— 

ly) <‘‘ The Master of Ballan- 

‘~ trae,’’—though he him- 
mee self still lingers in the 

Zi South Seas, where he 
Gee has been for a year or 
am more. He has suc- 
~ cumbed to the seduc- 
tion of those amorous, 
sunlit waters, and can 
not tear himself away to come back and 
write the New York novel he promised 
us when he was last here. It will be 
interesting to see what the literary out- 
come will be of this tropical dalliance; 
he is a nature so vigorous and cold, so 
essentially the son of the North. When 
he returns—which he will probably do in 
the coming spring—he will, if he carries 
out his present intentions, settle down in 
New York for a while and utilize the 
valuable material he declared he saw 
here, and make a novel out of what our 
own fiction-builders reject or are blind to. 
He declares New York to be the only 
great city that has not been completely 
exhausted as a subject for literature, and 
he is anxious to open the rich veins of 
material that lie just under the surface. 
The latter half of the «« Master of Ballan- 
trae’’ is laid in New York, Albany, and 
along the upper Hudson, but at an early 
period, while it was still an English col- 
ony. It is a black and terrible story of 
fratricidal hate, and a more fearsome tale 
than Mountain’s story of the Master’s 
last of many journeys through the frozen 
American forests, surrounded by ruffians 
bent upon his destruction, and fighting for 
his life with all the subtleties and grace- 
ful arts he had learned in courts, as his 
only possible weapons against their dull 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, 
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ferocity—is not to be found even in Steven- 
son’s own books. That strange Scotch- 
man, with all the constancy, tenacity, 
and fortitude that is characteristic of the 
Scotch nature, whether noble or malign ; 
whose persistent malignity of evil was a 
moral whirlpool that sucked down all 
within his radius to wreck ; and who, 
when driven to bay, was keen, bold, and 
adroit to the last, though every breath 
was an inspiration of despair,—is one of 
the most remarkable characters of fiction. 

Stevenson’s health is, and has been 
almost from his boyhood, extremely del- 
icate, and it is the same high-hearted 
tenacity that he pictures in Scotch char- 
acter which enables him to do so great 
an amount of work despite his feeble- 
ness ; for though he is only a little more 
than forty, he counts twenty published 
volumes, every one of which has had 
notable success. A great deal of his 
work is done in bed, and his wife, who 
writes herself occasionally, surrounds 
him with every mechanical aid and labor- 
saving device, and takes upon herself the 
heavier duties of transcribing and copy- 
ing. The Floyd Osbourne who wrote 
‘« The Wrong Box ’”’ in collaboration with 
Stevenson is his stepson, a young man 
of about twenty-five, who, when his 
mother divorced herself from Mr. Os- 
bourne to marry the Scotch author, 
elected to cast his lot with her, and is 
as warmly attached to Stevenson as she. 
How much part he took in the making 
of the book no one knows, but his being 
an American citizen made it possible to 
copyright the book on both sides of the 
water. 

‘The Master of Ballantrae’’ is not a 
love story, as, indeed, none of Stevenson’s 
ever have been. Emotions of that char- 
acter do not obscure the horizon of inter- 
est for him. They assume no larger 
place in his books than they do in real 
life; hardly so large, perhaps. What 
Henry James calls ‘‘ the damnable femi- 
ninization of literature’’ has not affected 
him. Women seem no more to Steven- 
son than to the adventurous fighting men 
he loves to create. They are good things 
to find about the house when one goes 
there, but /i/e means men, and men out 
of doors too. He is the son of three gen- 
erations of lighthouse-builders,—vigor- 
ous Scots who set up beacons all along 
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their wild coast, and who considered the 
profession he chose as hardly a manly 
one, but nevertheless transmitted to him 
a high heart, blood that had the sharp 
tang of sea salt in it, and a predilec- 
tion for keen-flavored Saxon methods of 
speech that gives to the tongue in which 
he writes some of the fine strength and 
terse expressiveness that Shakespeare 
found in the tongue of Elizabeth’s Eng- 
land. B. L. R. DANE. 


AUTHOR AND WOMAN. 


Apovut twenty years ago a million or 
more men, women and children enjoyed 
the most delightful literary surprise 
which native wit had devised within the 
century. It was Miss Alcott’s “Little 
Women.’’ Booksellers could not get 
copies enough to fill orders; presses could 
not print fast enough, so thousands of 
copies were passed from hand to hand 
until thumbed to pieces, and thousands 
more were read aloud to large gatherings 
formed for the sole purpose of listening 
to that particular story. The general pub- 
lic assumed that the writer was ‘‘some- 
body new,’’ having never before heard of 
her; but a number of estimable people— 
among them Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, and Theodore Parker—had known 
her many years for a cheerful, shrewd, 
persistent, hard-working neighbor who 
had written a great deal, but had also 
worked in many other ways to make ends 
meet. 

‘Little Women ”’ brought Miss Alcott 
a small fortune, yet she continued to 
work. With as many distinct and ex- 
pensive tastes as any other person of fine 
birth and breeding, she, nevertheless, 
denied herself almost everything, and de- 
voted the earnings of her heart, head and 
hands to the comforting of her dear ones. 
The recent publication of her « Life, Let- 
ters and Journals,”’ by her friend Ednah 
D. Cheney, enables the admirers of her 
books to look into her life and see the 
woman behind the author. 

The view thus afforded is intensely 
interesting—sometimes very painful— 
though the subject never appears in an 
unfavorable light. From the time when 
she was younger than some girls who 
still played with dolls she was impressed 
with the necessity of doing something 
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for the family. Her father, although one 
of the purest and noblest results of New 
England culture, had nobusiness faculty, 
and he had a large family. Occasional 
change of location and labor made lit- 
tle or no change for the better in his 
financial condition; so his children, with 
traditional New England spirit, endeav- 
ored, from early youth, to lighten the 
burdens of their parents. Louisa, al- 
though daughter of a minister, aspired 
to the stage; unable to obtain an engage- 
ment, she wrote plays and endured the 
heartaches common to young people 
whom managers get rid of by a small 
outlay of encouraging words. But she 
did not despair; she longed not for glory, 
but money, and while hoping to become 
actress, or at least dramatic author, she 
taught school, became ‘‘ companion”’ to 
a disagreeable woman, wrote long stories 
for small pay, and did not refuse occa- 
sional offers of plain sewing at starva- 
tion prices. All she earned was given 
to her dear ones at home ; the bits of her 
diary which appear in Mrs. Cheney’s 
volume contain many accounts of re- 
ceipts and outlays which show that the 
brave little woman was content to 
merely exist so long as she could lift 
any burdens from the heart of mother 
or father. 

Her diary, by the way, has more the 
effect of autobiography than diaries in 
general, for it was severely revised by 
Miss Alcott herself, long before she died, 
and was enriched by some notes over her 
own signature; as it stands it is a good 
model for pedple whothink of beginning 
diaries of theirown. All the entries are 
short, whatever they may have been be- 
fore revision ; each contains a matter-of- 
fact statement, sometimes two or three, 
and generally a short comment. None 
of them are sentimental, but some are 
touching, even when humorously ex- 
pressed, and most of them combine to 
outline the experiences of an aspirant to 
literature as a means of livelihood. In 
1852 she writes: ‘‘My first story was 
printed, and five dollars paid for it. It 
was written in Concord when I was 
sixteen. Great rubbish! Read it aloud 
to sisters, and when they praised it, 
not knowing the author, I proudly an- 
nounced her name.’’ After twelve years 
more of persistent writing she ends her 
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diary for the year with an entry of only 
three words: ‘‘ Earnings, 1864, $476.’’ 

No comment was necessary ; an ordi- 
nary woman struggling so long and at- 
taining to so little would have given up 
the battle. 

Four, years later began the history. of 
the book which made her famous. In 
May, 1868, she writes: «« Mr. N. wants a 
girls’ story, and I begin ‘ Little Women.’ 
Marmee (mother), Anna and May ap- 
prove my plan, so I plod away, though I 
don’t enjoy this sort of thing. Never 
liked girls or knew many, excepting sis- 
ters; our queer ways and experiences may 
prove interesting, though I doubt it.’’ 
The reader will agree with the following 
comment, added to the diary years later: 
—‘‘ Good joke.— L. M. A.’”’ InJune, 1868, 
she writes : ‘« Sent twelve chapters of ‘ Lit 
tle Women’ to Mr.N. He thought it dull; 
so dolI.’’ In July the book was finished, 
and the author writes: ‘‘ Hope it will go. 
Very tired, head full of pain from over- 
work, and heart heavy about Marmee, 
who is growing feeble.”’ 

Cheering words came in about the new 
book; sales were encouraging, and one 
edition was ordered from Europe, yet the 
brave author plodded along on the sequel 
which the publisher had asked for. 

On her birthday, twenty years after her 
first story was written, and while the 
whole country was enjoying her last, she 
writes in her diary: ‘‘ Spent alone, work- 
ing hard. No presents, but father’s ‘ Tab- 
lets’ (recently published). I never seem 
to have many presents, though I give a 
good many. That is best, perhaps, and 
makes a gift very precious when it does 
come.’’ Six months later, when her 
name was in every one’s mouth, she 
wrote: ‘‘ Very poorly ; feel quite used up. 
Don’t care much for myself, as rest is 
heavenly even with pain, but the family 
seem so panic-stricken and helpless when 
I break down that I try to keep the mill 
going.’’ Soshe plods along and writes 
four short stories, which together bring 
her seventy dollars— barely as much as 
a writer of equal prominence nowadays 
would demand for one little tale. Even 
after she had received many thousands 
of dollars for «« Little Women” she con- 
tinued to work hard, for she always saw 
new ways of using money for her dear 
ones, 
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Glimpses of the personality of a noted 
author are often disappointing — would 
that Forster had never written his « Life 
of Dickens’’! But the reader of Miss 
Alcott’s Diary will find the woman better, 
greater, and more. delightful than her 
books. JOHN HABBERTON. 
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VI.—SOLD ON MY OWN FARM, BY GOSH! 
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I.—LAY FOR ‘IM, JIMMIE! 
IIIl.—IF YER’LL DIVVY, WE'LL LET YER IN. 
V.—WE"LL TAKE OUR PART OF IT NOW, PLEASE 
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From the Painting by W. Bouguereau. 
ALMA PARENS. 








